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OR, THE ROVINGS, ROAMINGS, MOTIONS, LOCOMOTIONS, PEREGRINATIONS, 
POUNCINGS, MANCGUVRES, AND MARAUDINGS, GREAT LARCENIES 
AND PETTY LARCENIES, OF MR. AND MRS. HAWKE AND THE YOUNG 


HAWKES. 
Our flag’s the sceptre all who mect obey. 
Tue Corsair. 


Cuap. I. 
On Land Pirates in General. 


THERE is a piracy not of the high seas, and many a Paul Jones, and 
many a Lambro, who never boarded a prize or drew a cutlass. These 
are the corsairs of terra firma—of what the gentlemen of the fourth 
estate call the “social circle.” What family has not felt the grievance of 
some marauding acquaintance or connexion, if not the heavier visitation 
of a storming-party of country cousins? In the spirit and morality of 
the piratical vocation, it makes no difference whatsoever whether it be 
prosecuted by water, or by land; on the waves of the Mediterranean, or 
in the squares of London. That of the Algerine is the less formidable of 
the two. The law of nations is with us, and we can send out an Ex- 
mouth with a squadron to bombard and destroy the hold of the robbers. 
But there is no law, statute or common, to put down cousins! There is 
no Algerine act to suppress the freebooters who pounce on our dinner- 
tables, and the brigands that infest our bed-chambers. With reference 
to enemies of this description, it cannot be said with any pretension to 
truth, that 

Britannia wants no bulwarks, 
although the assertion, 
Her home is on the deep, 


is powerfully supported by the frequent occurrence of spunges (a marine 
production) in the various comfortable strata of English society. At 
least, if our homes are not “on the deep,” full many a time have we cause 
to wish that they were so happily located. The land-pirates could not assail 
us there, however we might be exposed to the attacks of the “sea-attor- 
neys.” The captain of an English ship afloat sits down to dine in his 
cabin without the fear of any M. De Mangenville before his eyes. No 
unbidden and unweleome guests make his brig or sloop “their own,” 
and when he “turns in” for an hour’s repose, he finds no impudent re- 
lation snoring in his hammock. Contrast the bliss of this state of secu- 
rity with the perils and dangers of the land, where, instead of living, we 
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are lived upon; where we must often open our doors to people whom we 
long to fling out of the windows; where we are forced to drench with our 
Rhenish, men for whom we would willing ly fill Ape. of hic aghom and 
escort, to our best bed-rooms, hordes of vagran e and female, after 
their kind,” devoutly ip wy for their ais ma our beds were ento- 
mologieal gardens, and that our rooms were haunted -by as many imps 
and goblins as tormented St. Anthony, or chased Tam O’Shanter. 


Cuap. Il. 


The piratical Family of the Hawkes—Breeding, Education, and Character of 
Mrs. Hawke, the Gipsy. 


Tue Hawke family, whose expeditions and adventures are now to be 
recorded, were the most daring pirates of their age. Mrs. Hawke was 
commonly called “the Gipsy,” from the habits of life to which she was 
addicted, and the sowbriquet of the “Red Rover” was given to her hus- 
band for the same reason, in addition to the circumstance of his having a 
shocking red head of hair, which ‘had defied all the atrapilatories of 
Row and Delcroix. The maiden name of Mrs. Hawke had been 
Pye, and as her Christian name was Margaret, she went familiarly, when 
a girl, by the appellation of the Mag- FY® no doubt with a sly reference 
also to certain little predatory tricks, and playful ane.” for which she 
was distinguished before 4 put away childish Her girlhood, 
too, had been a series of migrations ; fe lost tien aleciia early in er 
and, being but indifferently provided for, she was tossed for several 
ahent the world, from the house of one relative to another, a ram ling 
mode of existence, which contributed to eradicate any tendency to tnha- 
dutch ae to borrow the phrenological phrase) that nature might have im- 

in 

To form a notion of what she now was, imagine a woman more than 
forty-five, but decidedly not fifty, in the September of her days, brisk, 
buxom, bouncing, blooming, agreeably corpulent, sufficiently handsome, 
not above the middle height, but looking taller than she actually was, in 
consequence of her stately and commanding carriage, a point to which she 
possibly paid the more attention, as it was the only description of car- 
riage she could call her own. Indeed, to see Mrs. Hawke treading the 

of life, one would have concluded that she was the queen of at least 

as redoubted a kingdom as the Isle of Tahiti, whereas, in truth, she had 
never been for a month the sovereign of a six-roomed house. Her com- 
plexion was Egyptian, almost Creole; her hair was black, her nose 
slightly i Seay lips small and compressed; her eyes bright, dark, 
piercing, busy, practical. In short, Mrs. Hawke was a woman of busi- 
ness i inch; one of those bustling, strenuous, managing, wilful 
other folk (particularly husbands, children, and ser- 

= shine sails them, by the impetuosity and Te of their move- 
ments. She was well connected, and had seen-a good deal of the world 


here and there, picking up, as she trudged along, a few odds and ends of 
the ordinary female accomplishments, such as music ay drawing, to 


which she contrived to add just enough of geography, history, and 
French, to make herself ridicul E 


acquirements. 
Her manners ought not to have been coarse, recollecting the sphere in 


ous, whenever she displayed any of these 
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which she was born, but the galloping life she led, and the miscellaneous 
society she found it her interest to cultivate, were unfavourable to the 
feminine and adornments, and gave her something of the rollick« 
ing air which one may conceive to be acquired by an admiral’s wife, who 
should pass ten years of her life on board the Gorgon or the Tremen- 
dous, in the company of lieutenants and midshi , with the cabin for 
her drawing-room, and a couple of twelve- a in her boudoir. At 
the same time, Mrs. Hawke, as we have said, was a comely — of 
womankind, which did her no harm in houses where male influence was 
ascendant. Where petticoat government prevailed, she relied more on 
her intellectual resources than on her personal charms. 


Cuap. III. 


Some Account of the Red Rover. 


IlawxeE resembled his wife perfectly in the turn he had for an irregu- 
lar nomadic life. His red hair has been already mentioned. To complete 
his portraiture, he was tall, thin, and bleak, and so very hooked-nosed, 
that he seemed to have borrowed the beak of the bird whose name he 
bore. Still his physiognomy was mild, intelligent, and gentlemanly. 
You might have taken him for a parson with a small living, or for a 
respectable writing-master, or for a third-rate bookseller of Holborn, or 
the neighbourhood of Covent Garden. He dressed in black, buttoned 
his coat up sharply to his chin, wore a baddish hat, never strapped down 
his trousers, and looked hungry at all hours of the day. Indolent he 
was not, but it was clear, from his general appearance, that he was not 
as prosprrpa as an industrious man ought to be. In fact, Hawke was 
rather active and nimble than industrious, for industry implies solidit 
and perseverance, qualities of which he did not possess a grain. He 
was the most volatile and irresolute of beings ; cleverish rather than 
clever ; fit for any thing and fit for nothing ; generally on the look out 
for some small appointment, often succeeding, but seldom retaining the 
same employment for six months consecutively. He had been in fifty 
different situations in half that number of years. His employers had 
generally a high opinion of his abilities for the first month or there- 
abouts, but they usually got tired of him before the end of the second, 
and if not, he was sure to be weary of them before the expiration of a 
third, and thus the engagement seldom lasted for half-a-year. He had 
been a clerk at Somerset House, had managed a lunatic asylum, super- 
intended a copper-mine, controlled the accounts of a Cowpock Institu- 
tion, been secretary to a Horticultural Association, actuary to a Joint- 
stock-cheap-bakery Establishment, and a supervisor of port duties ; he 
had just resigned the place of — of works on a railway in the 
west of England, which he had only filled for three weeks, and he was 
now in eager pursuit of the secretaryship to that magnificent and stu- 
pendous undertaking, “‘ The Universal Providence Fire and Life Assur- 
ance Association,” which permitted the assured to burn their own houses, 
and engaged that not even-suicide, or death by the hands of public jus- 
tice, should vacate the policies effected at their office. 

In point of education, Hawke was rather above par, although his 
acquirements were too numerous to be very deep. His first destination 
was the church, which gave him a smattering of theology and Hebrew ; 
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he abandoned those pursuits for the bar, which he also relinquished in a 
short time, carrying away with him the names of a few books, and the 
titles of one or two acts of parliament. His next plan was to become.a 
doctor, and he studied physic for three weeks so assiduously, that when 
he ‘changed his mind, and resolved to open a school, he announced in his 
pectus that the boys would have medical advice gratis; the school, 
Sacteus was never opened ; he heard of a vacancy in the office of de- 
uty-librarianship at the British Museum, sold his desks and forms at 
lf-price, and went in quest of that enviable appointment; failed only 
for want of timely application ; started the next day in chase of another 
prize ; gained ‘or missed his object, no matter which, for we have no 
notion of publishing a regular log-book of the Red Rover. 

Hawke, however, was a gentleman vagabond. Except in the single 
point of living somewhat unscrupulously at the cost and charges of his 
acquaintances (with now and then an occasional appropriation of a great- 
coat or an umbrella that did not belong to him), he was a respectable 
man, although not a prosperous one, and owing to his simple manners 
and good-nature, had made a considerable number of friends in his time, 
Hoare amongst people whose easy and affluent circumstances al- 
owed them to smile at his intrusions, and submit, out of regard for him, 
even to the ruthless encroachments of his wife. 

Moreover, Hawke had, in addition to the scraps of divinity, law, and 
physic, which have been just alluded to, a smattering of twenty other 
things, which caused him often to pass for a very learned man amongst 
simple people who knew nothing at all about them. In mathematics he 
had peeped imto the angles of a parallelogram, and in algebra had 
nibbled at square roots, and perhaps tasted a cube. He was geologist 
enough to talk of primary rocks, and to be up to ¢rap. His botany — 
went so far as to call a leaf a petal, and a fern a filix. Then he could 
suffocate a linnet in an exhausted receiver, develope sparks of electricity 
from the back of a kitten, seduce needles out of work-boxes with potent 
magnets, to the amazement of grandmothers and joy of infants. He was 
the little boys’ ship-builder, and master of the ordnance. He made 
cannon of quills, mortars of trotter-bones, and vast armies out of old 

acks of cards. In short, there was no man more popular with “ Young 
England,” and many a time and oft he made his way to the dining- 
parlour through the nursery. 

The lady, however, was by far the more daring and successful pirate 
of the two : her schemes were vaster, her designs oro her manceuvres 
infinitely more ingenious. In fact, Mr. Hawke rather followed than led 
in the numerous enterprises which made his family the terror of all who 
knew them. He had some small touch of conscience: perhaps his ini- 
tiation into the law had shown him the difference between meum and 
tuum ; or possibly when he was studying for the church, he had met 
with the ordinance against thieving amongst the ten commandments. His 
wife was thoroughly unscrupulous ; from a bonnetor shaw] up to a car- 
riage or a house, she not only coveted her neighbour’s goods, but made 
as free with them, when it suited her convenience, as the proprietors 
could have done themselves. She had no notion of renting a house, 
while so many people of her acquaintance had houses, either in town or 
in the country, which for some part of the year they deserted, and left 
to the care of servants. In summer there was always a house in Lon- 
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Social Piracy. _ 3 on 
don to be had for asking ; and in winter and spring there was the same’ 
facility for procuring an equally cheap and comfortable residence in the 
cotintry. Cheap, however, as a house is which costs nothing but the 
mie 3 of borrowing it, the gipsy did not always pay even that mode+ 
rate fine. | 


Cuap. IY. 


The Hawkes at Sir Frederick Freeman’s—Meditated Descent on the Goslins 
—The Gipsy’s Letter—Sensation in Harley-street-—The Gipsy’s Confine- 
ments—Catalogue of the little Hawkes. 


Tue Hawkes were now in Herts, at St. Ronald's, the pretty villa of 
Sir Frederick Freeman, who was one of those easy men who can never 
bring themselves to refuse a request, however unreasonable; a facility of 
disposition which exposes people who are cursed with it to social piracy 
in all its forms. Sir Frederick was as good as an argosy to Mrs. 
Hawke; she had boarded and made him a prize a dozen times over. 
The worthy baronet had a kindly feeling towards her husband, who, 
when secretary to the Horticultural Society, had (with a little sacrifice 
of principle) secured a favourable place at an exhibition for the carna- 
tions and gooseberries produced at St. Ronald’s. There never was a 
service more exorbitantly estimated or more lavishly repaid. The Hawkes 
lived on Sir Frederick’s gratitude for months; their exactions were 
enormous in fruit, flowers, and vegetables ; when no more could be 
wrung out of the gardening department, the dairy was laid under con- 
tribution for cream-cheeses, and it was only the distance from town, 
where the Hawkes were then stationed, that exempted Sir Frederick’s 
milk and butter from the general scheme of spoliation. 

However, one day the Morning Post announced that Sir Frederick had 
left his place in Herts for Brighton or Cheltenham. How delightful it 
would be to pass a week or two at St. Ronald’s! How good it would be 
for the boys’ health ;—how absolutely necessary for the girls! 

“‘ What do you think, my dear? Llamcertain Sir Frederick Freeman 
would not—could not refuse you.” 

“‘ Tam not so sure of that, love.” 

‘Well, I am; he couldn't be so ungrateful ; he must know very well 
that only for you,—only for me, I should say—he would never have 
got the prize at the flower-show. I made you keep all the best carnations 
o the back-ground, under the balsams and rododendrons; it was that 

it.” 

“* It certainly helped, I fear.” 

“ Fear !—there it is—I su 
had better return the neal 
morning.” 

“‘ This morning ! more vegetables and cream-cheeses !”” 

“‘ And a basket of beautiful strawberries and cherries; such a godsend 
to the children.” 

“I think, my dear, we have got the worth of the prize long ago,’ 

“What a fuss about a few peas and strawberries. Sir Frederick never 
eats vegetables, and Lady Freeman is forbidden to touch fruit. Would 
you have them left to rot on the ground? I do so detest waste. Indeed 
the fruit is never quite fresh when we get it, and that is one reason for 
going to St. Ronald’s ourselves while the Freemans are at Brighton ; so 


se you are sorry Sir Frederick won : you 
es and the cream-cheeses that came this 
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down, my dear, this moment and write to Sir Frederick ;—T'll tell you 
what to say,—leave it to me.” 

Accordingly Mrs. Hawke dictated the letter, which was couched in 
terms of the coolest audacity, and rather announced her determination to 
take possession of the vacant ‘mansion, than solicited the eapeeey en- 
joyment of it as a favour. Sir Frederick, easy as he was, mig Jager 
a started an objection, had the usual tone been employed in whi 
modest people make requests of the kind; but finding that his acqui- 
escence was regarded as certain, and believing that poor Hawke and his 
family had fixed their hearts upon spending a little time in his country- 
house, it was not in his nature to return any answer but a kind one, to 
the effect that St. Ronald’s was heartily at their service during the short 
absence of himself and Lady Freeman. 

Nothing worthy of Src occurred during the sojourn of the pirates 
in Hertfordshire. It need scarcely be stated that they made themselves 
perfectly at home; Mrs. Hawke scolded the maids, rated the ne magi 
and deleted Mr. Hawke to abuse the butler for not producing the key of 
the cellar. The children havocked the orchard, and climbed over the 
we ggietae when admission in the regular way was properly denied 

em. In the farm-yard there was an unprecedented massacre of ducks 
and chickens, and the dairy-maids were accused of fattening themselves 
upon the contents of the milk-pans. All this was, however, matter of 
course. One day was a fac-simile of another, until the disastrous news 
arrived that the Pisdinltie were expected home. The Hawkes were con- 
sequently obliged to look out for new settlements. What steps they 
oe for that purpose will appear from the following letter addressed 
by Mrs. Hawke to Mrs. Goslin : 


“ My dear Mrs. Goslin, 

“ We are all so charmed to hear you are going to the Giblets next 
week. The country will do you so much ; Ido hope and trust you 
will benefit by it as much as | always do after my nervous attacks. How 
miserable to be obliged to go to town just when every body is leaying it, 
and when town is so downright odious. Alas, such is our lot : the Free- 
mans will never forgive us for running away so soon, but Mr. Hawke has 
business which requires his immediate presence, so we must submit to our 
fate. By an odd coincidence we h a beautiful sermon last Sunday 
on resignation. The Jenkinsons are looking out for a small neat house 
for us somewhere near St. John’s wood, or that neighbourhood ; but if 
you should hear of any thing that would suit us elsewhere, pray do let 
us know before you leave town. I am ashamed to put you to so much 
trouble, but you are always so good to us, dear Mrs. Goslin, and will I 
know excuse yours, very ionately, 


“August 3, St. Ronald’s, Herts. 


“ MARGARET HAWKE. 

“‘P.S. Should neither the Jenkinsons nor you succeed in getting us a 
house, would it be too unreasonable to Sal at enh E peeteadhp-acuee- 
nient, to allow Mr. Hawke and me (nobody else) to stay a night or two 
in Harley-street, until we suit ourselves. Any hole or corner of the 
house would answer us . If it put you to the slightest trouble it 
would make us all perfectly wretched. 

“'To Mrs. Goslin, ec ere London.” : 


The good woman to whom this epistle was directed was not so ex- 
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tremely simple as not to understand, the instant she read it, that Mrs. 
Hawke had no more intention of taking a house m London than Queen 
Pomare had at that precise moment. Mrs. Goslin received it as it was really 
meant to be, a demonstration on the part of the Hawkes of their. fixed 
resolve to quarter themselves in Harley-street, rent-free, for the remainder 
of the season. : 

“To do the Hawkes justice,” said Mr. Goslin, drily, “ they generally 
give us notice of their projected invasions.” ; ; 

“T suppose we must submit, my dear,” said Mrs. Goslin, with as much 
ge resignation as if she had heard the sermon alluded to by Mrs. 
Hawke. 

‘I suppose so,” said Mr. G., doggedly. 

“ But itis provoking just now, when bata thing is put up, the carpets 
off, the curtains down, no servants, no coals,—” 

** So much the better,” said Mr. Goslin. 

“ They must be very poor,” said his wife. 

“No! Hawke had two hundred a-year from his father—he got a few 
thousand pounds with his wife, and he generally has some little agencies 
or temporary employments which must bring in something ; they could 
afford to have a Lae ara or excellent lodgings.” 

‘“‘ Why, they must live for absolutely nothing.” 

“ At all events they save house-rent, servant’s wages, poor’s-rate, and 
the assessed taxes.” 

At this point of the colloquy Mr. Goslin’s brother, Jack Chatterley, 
came in, and laughed heartily when he heard of the meditated descent of 
the pirates, the fame of whose exploits had reached his ears. 

** You know them, John ?” said his sister. 

** Know them! to be sure I do; that is by reputation; every body 
knows them, and most people to their cost. They call Hawke the Red 
Rover, and his wife goes by the name of the Gipsy.” 

“‘She’s a brunette.” 

“ And a strolling beggar, and something worse into the bargain,” con- 
tinued Chatterley; “but have you answered her letter, Kitty? Take 
care what you do.” 

“ Why, how can one refuse, John?” 

“ All I can say, Kitty, is this,—take care the Gipsy is not near her 
confinement.” 

“ My God ! is it possible she wants to be confined in my house ?” 

“She managed to be confined at Colonel Tomkins’s a few years ago, 
that’s all I know ; so look sharp ;—take a friend’s advice.” 

“T should have to pay for the straw,” said Mr, Goslin. 

“ Colonel Tomkins paid the doctor, and, I believe he also paid for the 
cradle. Besides he was at Cox’s in Conduit-street for two months ; just 
think of that ;—I used to dine with him there.” 

“ Well, if ever!” exclaimed Mrs. Goslin. 

“‘ How could Tomkins stand it ?” asked her husband. 

“¢ Tt was not pleasant, I can tell you; he didn’t quite like it; but what 
he thought worst of was being asked to stand ther to the young 
bird of prey, and obliged to present the nurse with a guinea.” 

Mrs. Goslin made inquiries in the course of the day respecting Mrs. 
Hawke’s times and seasons of gestation, and, finding the result satisfac- 
tory, she suffered good-nature to prevail, and returned a complaisant an- 
swer to that lady’s letter, stating that a room or two in Harley-street, 
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were entirely at her service for a fortnight, and regretting that she. could 
not offer such poor accommodation for a longer time, as there were ne- 

repairs to be done, and carpenters and painters would be.em- 
ployed for the remainder of the summer. The next day the Goslins left 
town for the Giblets, leaving their house in charge of a trusty maid- 
servant, who got a hint from Mr. Chatterley not to divulge the name of 
the family coal-factor, and to be equally mysterious as to that of the 
baker and butcher. 

Not.a word has yet been said about the Hawkes of the rising genera- 
tion. They were five in number; three females, Emma, Jane, and 
Arabella, and two males, Master Tommy Hawke, and Master John Tom- 
kins Hawke, the identical personage whose arrival in the world drove 
Colonel Tomkins out of his house; in commemoration of which incident 
the young gentleman was introduced into the bosom of holy church by 
the names of that gallant and much-injured officer. 

The question with Mrs. Hawke now was, to dispose of Arabella and 
Tommy for the summer months. Emma was to go to London with 
mamma and papa, and accompany them in their movements. Jane was 

uartered upon “the excellent Jenkinsons,” and the youngest, little — 

ohn Tomkins, had some months before been placed under the care of a 
cousin of Mr. Hawke’s, the wife of the Reverend Williams Griffith Wil- 
liams, a poor clergyman in North Wales who, happening to be fond of 
children, and having no child of her own, consented to take charge of the 
said Johnny, although the income of the parish of Llanbrwrchlynle 
(just thirty-five pounds per annum) was ill able to bear even that small 
additional incumbrance. 

*« My dear,” said Mrs. Hawke to her husband, “do you think your 
aunt Goodbody would like to have Arabella and Tommy with her for a 
little while ? I should wish Arabella to have more of the country air, 
and I am sure Norwood would agree with her.” 

“« My aunt Goodbody !” answered Mr. Hawke with amazement. ‘“‘ Why, 
where is Jane, is not she at Norwood ?” 

No, indeed she is not ; she is with the Jenkinsons ; how very strange 
that you never do know where your children are !” 

Me You can sound Mrs. Goodbody,” said Hawke, instead of repel- 
ling his wife's charg, which he could easily have done, had he been 
pugnaciously nm . 

“ll write to her by this post,” said the Gipsy ; “leave it to me.” 


Cuap. V. 


Flight of the Hawkes—Defects of Memory—Where shall we Dine ?—How 
the Hawkes arrived at a turnpike and escaped toll-free. 


Tae servants at St. Ronald’s were overjoyed when the Hawkes bundled 
into the coach (Sir Frederick’s of course) which was to take them to 
town; for ——_ it was their policy to act handsomely towards the do- 


mestics of the which they infested, they gave more trouble than 


an ambassador's suite, and were never generous, except. when they de- 
signed to stoop a second time, after a short interval, upon the same 


quan} 
“Arabella, don’t forget the cherries.” 
Phas: ge they are in the carriage, my basketful and Emma’s 
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s*T have got the gooseberries,” cried Tommy. : leach stow 

“Hawke, did you see the vegetables ed? There ought to be 
three*hampers ; I only see two.” 

“The fowls and rabbits are in the boot.” Fay : 

“ That ener is so provoking ; why does ‘he not bring the flowers ?’ 
the camara length apetated i+ the meagre nosegay in his hand 
eee that he was not dying of ambition to gratify his master’s friends : 

e probably intended to mark his displeasure at the extortions he had 

been foreed to submit to in things of more value than pinks and roses. 
There was no use in being angry, and accordingly, Mrs. Hawke, like a sen- 
sible woman, kept her temper. The coach drove off, but in @ moment, one 
of the maids was seen running after it and calling to the postilion to stop. 

** Well, what’s the matter, Maria? I suppose we have forgotten some- 
thing. Youare so careless, Emma.” 

Maria was out of breath, but she soon vindicated poor Emma from the 
charge of carelessness. 

“ What have we forgotten?” repeated Mrs. Hawke, as the maid came 
up to the carriage-window. “I engage it’s the rabbits.” 

“Oh no, ma’am, it’s not the rabbits; it’s only to leave my mistress’s 
blue silk cloak behind you, ma’am,” said Maria. 

“Oh yes, indeed, mamma,” exclaimed Emma, “ that is Lady Freeman’s 
cloak you have on.” 

“Dear me! Is it possible? Howvery strange You areso thought- 
less, Emma,” and she coolly handed Lady Freeman's property out of the 
window to the vigilant Maria, who had her eye at the moment keenly 
fixed upon an object attached to the roof of the chaise. 

“I hope we have got no more of your goods,” said Mrs. Hawke, 
playfully. 

“Only my master’s cane,” replied the damsel, deliberately drawin 
forth, as she spoke, a stout but aristocratic walking-stick, which had 
the appearance of being an old favourite, perhaps an heir-loom, but which 
Mr. Hawke had so long been in the habit of making free with that he 
was almost excusable in considering it his own. 

“T really thought it was papa’s,” said Tommy. 

“Drive on,” cried the Gipsy ; ‘“ good-bye, Maria.” 

**I think we shall’never be settled,” said the Red Rover, throwing him- 
self into a corner of the old coach, as it now rattled on towards London. 
a We shall be very comfortable in Harley-street, I dare say,” said the 

ipsy. 

“Yes, but my dear, if I get the appointment I am looking for in the 
Universal Providence Life Assurance Company, it will be absolutely ne- 
cessary to take permanent lodgings, or a small house.” 

“TI recollect we once had a house, pa,” said Emma. 

“We had,” said Hawke, “Emma is right, but it was only for three or 
four months. I remember we escaped the poor-rate. I never paid poor- 
rate in my life.” 

“* Houses are very expensive,” said Mrs. Hawke. “‘ What should we do 
with a house? Small houses are detestable, and large ones are downright 
ruinous.” 

“ That’s true,” said the Red Rover, who, though not so incorrigible a 
vagrant as his better half, was deeply sensible of the financial advantages 
of the wandering life she loved. «By the bye, Mag,” he added, “ where 
do we dine to-day ?” 
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¢ we shall catch the Goslins at lunch before start,” said 


“ No, we shall not,” said her mother, “the Goslins are half way to 
the Giblets by this time,—but we can dine at the Jenkinsons ; indeed, I 
think we oug to dine with them ; I think they would like it ; leave it 
all to me. 

Mr. Hawke’s conscience gently smote him; had been leanin 
hard of late -— the Jenkinsons; one of his langhter was biletted 
upon them at moment. He made what he thought a more 
conscionable proposal, but Emma took her mother’s part in favour of the 
Jenkinsons, who had always such nice desserts, so the Red Rover ac- 
quieseed, declaring that for himself he had no appetite, so it mattered little 
where he dined, or whether he dined or not. 

Now the truth was that Hawke was a prodigious eater. He used to 
talk sentimentally of picking the leg of a chicken, but in practice he 
would dispatch an entire turkey, or gobble up a great part of a leg of 
mutton. In short he had a most inconvenient appetite for a man who 
dined systematically at the expense of his neighbours, and his wife, in 
her delicate way, often told him so. 

Just at this instant they reached a turnpike, at a few miles distance 
from St. Ronald’s. Mr. Hawke put his hand in his pocket, but he was so 
affluent that morning that the eh money he possessed was in the shape 
of a bank-note, which he was about to present, and request the change, 
when Mrs. Hawke arrested his hand. 

“ Ridiculous | change a note to pay a turnpike! I presume,” address- 
ing the turnpike-k with one of those winning smiles which she had 
at command, and o used with brilliant effect, “Sir Frederick Free- 
man keeps an account; we have come from his place on our way to 
town ; will you have the goodness to put the toll down to him ; he’ll un- 
derstand it perfectly.” 

The man was complaisant, and accepting the security of Mrs. Hawke's 
smile and address, suffered the chaise to pass toll-free. 

“ Now, Hawke, mind you do not forget to repay poor Sir Frederick the 
very first time you meet him.” 

* No,” said Hawke. 

“ Recollect, Emma, to remind your papa.” 

“ Yes, mamma.” 

“ am so particular about small matters of this kind,” added Mrs. Hawke. 

Perhaps it was true. She was certainly not particular about great 
matters. However, she made the observation with the air of the most 
upright woman in petticoats. As to the debt in question, whether it was 
ever discharged or not is unrecorded ; but it has been satisfactorily ascer- 
tained, that after the expiration of that year Sir F. Freeman found it his 
interest or convenience to keep no more turnpike accounts on the road be- 


tween St. Ronald’s and London. 
Cuapr. VI. 








The Universal Providence Fire and Life Assurance Company—Mr. Flash 
Dasliwood—Promotion of Mr. Hawke—Capital of the Company—Names 
of the Principal Directors—The Duke of Wellington—Mr. Dashwood’s 
Munificence—The Company's House in Pall Mall. 


A comrany so liberal, and on so great a scale as the Universal Pro- 
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vidence proposed, of course, to allow the handsomest salaries to its 

officers. The secretary was to have 600I. a-year, and in a short time a 

incely residence, with wax candles, and coals @ discretion, as the two- 
restaurateurs in Paris promise bread in their bills of fare. 

Considering the importance and splendour of the appointment, it was 
surprising how easily Mr. Hawke procured it. The moment he arrived 
in town, he hastened to wait upon Mr. Flash Dashwood, the active man 
in establishing the new company, and with whom he had been in ¢or- 
respondence for some time. Mr. Dashwood was all radiance and be- 
nignity ; embraced Hawke, cordially congratulated him upon having had 
9 voices of all the directors in his favour ; sa aneate the place oe 

e very best thing in England, not excepting the Secretary 
State iiself ; that the’ esnoeddieh would and must extinguish other 
Assurance Company in Europe, and that superabundance of capital was 
the only difficulty they had to apprehend. 

“What is your capital?” asked the new secretary, hardly recovered 
from the transports of joy into which the news of his good fortune had 
thrown him. 

‘‘ Three millions and a half,” replied Mr. Flash Dashwood. 

“* Paid up?” inquired Hawke. 

“We know our trade better than that,” replied the other; “no re- 
spectable company has a paid-up capital now.” 

“No?” exclaimed Hawke, upon whom this intelligence came by sur- 

rise. 
re Suppose you had three millions and a half in your purse this 
moment,” said Dashwood, “what could you do with it, let me ask 
ou ?” 

Hawke owned the difficulty, but asked where the capital was, since it 
was not “ paid up.” 

“In our pockets, where it ought to be,” answered the intrepid di- 
rector. 

Mr. Hawke was not prepared to deny that so vast a sum of money 
could be better placed than in the pockets of the owners, and being now 
perfectly satisfied that the new company was built upon a solid rock of 
gold, he began to inquire when the business was to commence, and where 
it was to be carried on. 

“Walk with me towards Pall Mall,” said Mr. Dashwood; “ you 
shall see our new shop, and we can talk matters over as we move along.” 

“Do you know Sir Jasper Peregrine Mowbray Austruther Carleton, 
of Anstruther Hall, Cornwall ?” ae 

“No; I don’t think I ever heard of him.” 

“Odd; one of our best men; immense fortune ; he wanted fifty 
shares, but it was against our rules.” 

“ You know the Duc de Monte-Video, or you have heard of him ?” 

Hawke had heard of many duchies, but not of Monte-Video. 

“ A Spanish dee of enormous wealth ; never permits silver at his 
table ; keeps a French cook for his servants’ hall; you must have met 
him in Brazil.” 

Mr. Hawke had never been in Brazil, which accounted for his — 
having met the Spanish grandee in question. He was about to ask 
names of other Sreeaees, when Mr. Dashwood suddenly stopped and 
asked him to step into a brilliant jeweller’s shop—they were walking 
down Regent-street. 
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“You must allow me,” said Mr. Flash Dashwood, “ to present you 
with a diamond ring.” | i™ 

“ My dear sir!” cried the astonished Hawke. | 

“Not a word; you must let me have my way ; come, we must choose 
a handsome one. . What is the price of this ?” 

“ Thirteen guineas ; a superb stone, sir.” 

“ Does it fit your finger ?” 

“ Perfectly,” answered the secretary, confounded at such munificence. 

Mr. Flash Dashwood paid down the money in blazing new sovereigns, 
almost hot from the mint, displaying at the same time a heap more of 
the same dazzling and ringing coin, with a huge rollof notes, fresh and 

isp from the Bank of land. 

. Hawke felt as if he had made the acquaintance of Croesus, and 
he actually trembled with wonder and delight as he left the shop with 
his gorgeous ring, and resumed the arm of his generous friend. He 
was about to utter @ thousand acknowledgments, but Mr. Dashwood 
would not hear a word; he had only one request to make, 

“ All I ask, my dear sir, is that you will do me the kindness to wear 
that small token of my esteem at every meeting of the directors of the 
Universal Providence, and at all times when you are engaged in trans- 
acting our business.” 

There was a sentimental delicacy, almost tenderness, in this little re- 
quest, by which Mr. Hawke was more touched than by the handsome 
wag itself. He could have clasped Mr. Flash Dashwood to his 


* What were we talking of?” resumed that gentleman, ‘Oh, I was 
going through the list of our directors.” 

“ Pray,” inquired Hawke, “you are patronised by the Duke of Wel- 
lington, are you not? I think I saw his name in the prospectus.” 

“The great duke? to be sure; some call him the iron duke ; we find 
him the golden duke ; then he is such a capital man of business, and so 
perfectly up to the subject of life annuities.” 

* Does he attend your meetings ?” 

** Not all.” 

“Occasionally, I suppose.” 

** Yes, occasionally, when requested; but we don’t like to give him 
unnecessary trouble. I go down to him, you know, at Strathfieldsaye, 
which answers all purposes. Indeed, I should go there oftener than I 
do, but he always keeps me to dinner, and then other noblemen insist on 
my dining with them, and that sort of thing won't do, my dear Hawke, 
in the outset of so great an undertaking as ours. In a month or two it 
will be another thing ; every thing will be in train then, and you and I 


will probably go down to the duke’s together, and have a few days sport 
with him. He is the keenest sportsman I ever shot with. By the bye, 


I shall be writing to him by this post, and I'll take care to mention your 
appointment. You spell your name with an e, I think?” 

oor Hawke’s admiration and itude knew no bounds. He was 
actually struck dumb, and before he recovered his speech, his brilliant 
companion called his attention to a superb edifice, just beginning to 
emerge from the scaffolding, and take its amongst the architectural 
ornaments of London. Dashwood asked Hawke, in a careless way, if he 
knew what building it was. 

“Some new club,” guessed the secretary. 
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‘‘ No,” said Dashwood. 

* It’s not like a church.” 

‘¢ No, it’s not a church.” 

“The new Parliament House—oh, no. I have no idea. 

“'That’s our house,” Mr. Hawke ; “I’m happy to add, your house. 


Do you observe that suite of rooms along that beautiful Doric colonnade, 
with those Gothic windows looking into the park ?” 

“T do.” 

‘Those are the secretary's beg ou will live there, and give 
such snug dinners, my boy ; perhaps you will be asking the duke,” 

It was surprising poor Mr. Hawke escaped a fit of apoplexy: out of 
the extremity of his joy and wonder. He was hardly able to ask Mr. 
Dashwood what those colossal figures were which supported the front of 
the majestic structure before him. | 

“Statues of the four apostles; they call them cary—no, caro—not 
cantharides, but something like it.” 

It just struck Hawke that the director of the Universal Providence 
Assurance Company ought to have known that there were more apostles 
than four ; but he looked at his gold ring, thought of dining with the 
Duke of Wellington, glanced at the suite of apartments under the Doric 
colonnade, and promptly forgave Mr. Flash Dashwood the slip he had 
made in theology. 

That gentleman having business in the city, was here under the ne- 
cessity of taking leave of Mr. Hawke, so, an appointment having been 
made for the next day, the director and the secretary separated, mutually 
enchanted with each other ; as to the latter, he actually left the print of 
his diamond ring half-an-inch deep in the hand of his benefactor. 


Cuap. VII. 


The Jenkinsons and the Hotel des Facheux—Home, sweet Home—The 
Kickshaws and Humblebees. 


Axout the same hour of the day two elderly gentlemen, one spruce 
and lively, the other dry and sombre, were lig in Oxford-street, 
proceeding in opposite directions on the same side of that great thorough- 
fare, the result of which was, that their meeting was a matter almost of 
mathematical necessity. One was Mr. Chatterley, the other was Mr. Joseph 
Jenkinson, commonly called Joe Jenkinson. They were old acquaintances, 
although they did not cross each other often in society. Chatterley, 
having that morning taken leave of his sister, Mrs. Goslin, whose honse 
was now in possession of the Hawkes, had his mind fully engaged with 
the latter interesting family ; he was bent upon learning all about them, 
and intent upon watching their movements, or studying, as he said, their 
natural history. After the usual routine remarks, and a word or two 
on the invisible shell and the long range, Jenkinson asked Chatterley to 
dine with him “ quietly at six.” 

“We have nobody with us but one of the little Hawkes.” 

** Bless me !—one of the little Hawkes!” 

**Oh! then the Hawkes are friends of yours ?” 

‘¢ My sister has the felicity of their acquaintance.” 

** Odd people—here and there and everywhere.” 

“Both migratory and predatory. "Birds of passage and birds of 
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‘‘ Something of both.” ; 

“ Homely people, that prefer the homes of others to a home of their 
own.” 

“I find them domestic enough at any rate. We had two or three of 
them domesticated with us all the winter, and one of the girls is with us 
sii» 

“ The old birds are in town, and at my sister's.” 

‘‘ T thought the Goslins had left town. 

“Yes, and the Hawkes have seized on the vacant nest. They belong 
phe age like the cuckoo, that never builds. I must get a pair of 
them for the Regent’s Park.” 

“I’m devilish sorry to hear of their arrival. If you would cage 
them all, you would do Mrs. Jenkinson and me a very signal ser- 
vice.” 

“ You will see a little of them, I dare say; at six o’clock—eh, Jenkin- 
son?” 

“ By G—, Chatterley, I have promised Mrs. Jenkinson a trip to the 
Rhine this summer, and I'll start before the end of the week.” 

“ Your only! plan, rely on it; but Mrs. Hawke is really a monstrously 

woman.” . 

* And her daughter, the little girl that we have with us, promises to 
match her. I have a singing-master for my girls, but you would suppose 
he was paid only to teach Jenny Hawke; she manages to get his lessons 
all to herself. I am certain her mother puts her up to it.” 

Ba No doubt of it; you educate her daughter, as well as board and lodge 

“ Only yesterday [heard the little hussy praying to be taught “Home, 
sweet home.’ ”’ 

“Capital! Mamma’s favourite air! Ha, ha 

* You've hit it; her very words.” 

** You'll take her with you to the Rhine, after all.” 

“T'll be d ifI do. By the bye, Chatterley, have you taken a 
share in the Universal Providence Assurance?” 

“No; too flash a concern for me.” 

“ That's a slap at Dashwood, but he’s an honest, good fellow, and is 
pe mex business in style.” 

“ Dinner at six?” 

“ * 

And Joe Jenkinson proceeded to take his daily survey of the mansion 
in Pall Mall; while Chatterley went about his own business. 

In truth Chatterley’s business was pleasure, and his pleasure just now 
was a bit of mischief. He was bent upon fluttering the Hawkes, and if 
he could not dislodge them from his sister’s house, he was charitably re- 
solved to make them as uncomfortable in it as he could. With this 
view he proceeded to take a meditative saunter in Hyde Park, where no 
doubt, a great deal of mischief, private and public, is occasionally 


Joe Jenkinson was considered well off in the world, and would have 
been thought a richer man, only that he was known to be a great specu- 
lator; he lived handsomely, although ietly, and substantially rather 
than elegantly and luxuriously. Hi eek upon igan-terrace, 
Bayswater-road, was neat and comfortable; plainly and solidly furnished, 
but the plainness was not that of economy, but of taste. Mrs. Jenkinson 
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was an amiable woman—indeed, too amiable by many degrees—she had 
the same fault as Sir Frederick Freeman, an excessive serenity of temper 
and facility of disposition, which e her to a host of social inconve- 
niences, and in particular made her house a general rendezvous for coun- 

cousins, droppers-in, and marauders of all sorts and sexes, people 
sin conversational attractions seldom repaid the expense of their enter- 
tainment, while they deterred agreeable company from accepting the 
Jenkinsons’ invitations. 

“© The Jenkinsons have asked us to dine, shall we go?” 

“The Jenkinsons!—no. They are very well shedicalvte, but they 
have such queer people always with them.” 

* We should certainly meet the Hawkes.”’ 

‘Or the Kickshaws.’ 

‘“‘ Or the Humblebees—who are the Humblebees?” 

“ Relations of Mrs. Jenkinson.” 

“ Well, I have stood it twice already this season, and I positively can 
not stand it a third time.” 

This is the sample of a dialogue that often took place amongst the 
friends of this excellent family, who wanted either the tact or the firm- 
ness to resist the visitations of those male and female brigands by which 
English society is as much infested at present, as ever the Mediterranean 
was in former times by the corsairs of Algiers and Tunis. Mr. Jenkin- 
son was generally too busy with his schemes to attend to domestic affairs; 
however, he sometimes took 2 bold resolution, and seemed on the point 
of making war on the pirates, like a second Pompey the Great; but 
nothing could overcome his wife’s placid powers of endurance, and thus 
No. 10, Cardigan-terrace, was always a kind of Hotel des Facheux, 
a sanctuary for the scourges and outcasts of society. 


Cuap. VIII. 


Punctuality thrown away—An Ocular Deception — First Appearance of 
Haidee—Dinner at Sixes and Sevens—Old Mr. Kickshaw—Iced Soup— 
General Panic—Irruption of the Pirates. 


Mr. CuatTTer.ey left the Park in time to dress for dinner, and as he 
was the pink of punctuality, he was under the balcony of Mrs. Jenkin- 
son’s drawing-room, precisely as the clock in the hall struck the appointed 
hour. The balcony was loaded with mignionettes and_balsams; the 
windows were open to receive a breath or two from the south, and.every 
thing was charming but the half vocal, half instrumental jargon that 
descended to his ear, and in which it was only too easy to discover the 
energetic attempts of Miss Jane Hawke to make he mistress of the 
execrable song of “ Home, sweet home.” Chatterley, however, remarked 
that the girl’s voice was by no means a displeasing one. He expected 
the scream of a falcon. 

There is no virtue more commonly wasted than punctuality. Mr. 
Chatterley’s appearance excited general consternation. The servant who 
opened the door took him for a morning visiter. From the bottom of 
the second flight. of stairs, he observed a rush of petticoats from the 
drawing-room, with the rustle of many muslins. He entered,'and looked 
about him. At first he thought there was nobody in the room, but imme- 
diately exclaimed, 











— 








“ Oh, Jenkinson, we are before the ladies I see.” crgnenst ti 
Jenkinson advanced to meet him, but not a word did he say... Mr. 
extended his hand, and so did the other. Another step—it 


not Mr. Jenkinson, but his reflection i looking-glass. 
Chatterley wat short-sighted, and had met aaredl entail to 


However, in a quarter of an hour his host did appear, and made his 
excuses; another quarter produced Mrs. Jenkinson, who made: her: apo- 
logies ; and finally, after a ae of time, her daughters, accom- 
panied by Miss Jane Hawke, joined the party. 

Jane Hawke was a pretty, sprightly, black-eyed, dark-haired girl of 
thirteen or fourteen, an age that has great me advantages over fifteen 
or sixteen, when young ladies begin to be unapproachable. She had one 
of those sunny faces and promising figures that one, particularly likes to 
meet or overtake on the stairs of a morning, and has no objection to sit 
by at a good breakfast afterwards. She gave no trouble ; you might 
talk to her, or not, as you pleased; she was not tall enough to: be im- 

rtant, or old enough to be exigeante. The age at which young 
fadies generally “come out,” is precisely the period when they ought to 
be locked up, for just then they make extremely dull company, and are 
for nothing on earth but to fall in love with; a use to which no- 
: y thinks of turning them, except a cornet of hussars, or a block- 
ead 


It was evident at a glance that Jane was not de trop, whatever opinion 
the Jenkinsons might entertain of her enterprising parents. Chatterley 
could discover nothing in the manner of his hostess that was not even more 
than polite and hospitable to the little freebooter, while it was plain that 
with the Jenkinson girls she was an immense favourite. But still, un- 
able to repress the feeling with which the Hawkes had inspired him, he 
was no sooner introduced to Miss Jane than he declared that she strongly 
reminded him of Byron’s Haidee. 

* Yes, indeed,” said Jenkinson, “there is a likeness—dark hair—long 
eyelashes.” 

“ Lambro’s daughter!” said Chatterley, in a sarcastic aside. 

Mr. Jenkinson smiled, and made an ot a to dinner. 

** My dear,” said Mrs. Jenkinson, “I asked old Mr. Kickshaw.” 

“ He asked himself, mamma,” said one of her daughters. 

“ But we never wait for Mr. Kickshaw,” said Jenkinson. 

“No, to be sure; but I said we dined at seven.” 

“There it is; I mentioned six to our friend here.” 

Thus it was always with this family ; it was six in one invitation, half- 
past six in another, seven ina third. Their dinners were consequently 
always at sixes and sevens, and the cook was blamed, when the fault was 
the loose chronology of her master and mistress. Why should Jenkinson 
say “ Six, sharp?” 

Chatterley was out of humour, when, at length, at half-past seven, the 
circle opened to admit a deaf old country gentleman, and the party went 
down to what had been a hot dinner. 

The soup was positively cold. Chatterley said he loved soup iced, and 
told an anecdote of Captain Parry. The fish was salmon. Mrs. Jen- 
kinson was helped, and Chatterley, who sat beside her, observed, 

“ T am not allowed to eat fish, but that is just the way I like it.” 

The salmon was outrageously underdone, and was sent from the table. 
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A tremendous knock at the door here startled the company, and made 
tay on the side-board. Even Mr. Kickshaw heard it dis- 
p + 





aie unseasonable hours some people take for visiting,” said Mrs. 
Jenkinson. 

“ It’s my good woman and the boys,'I dare say,” stammered old Mr. 
Kickshaw, ‘so don’t alarm yourself, my dear.” 

Mrs. Jenkinson looked as if she never heard more alarming intelligence 
in all her life; but the intruders were not Mrs. Kickshaw and boys; the 
door opened—all the Hawkes ! 











STANZAS TO THE MEMORY OF BURNS. 


WRITTEN FOR, AND INTENDED TO BE SUNG AT, THE LATE FESTIVAL. 
By Exiza Cook, 


Ox! Robin! Robin! child of Song, 

The nobly poor—the bravely strong, 

Warm hearts have met to crown thy lyre, 
And mourn the fate that quench’d its fire. 
Like many another rare and great, 

Thou wert not treasured till too late, 

Thy “ magic mantle’s” glowing sheen, 

Burst through thy shroud-cloth ere ’twas seen. 


Oh! Robin! Robin! bards divine, 

Fair wreaths for thee have loved to twine, 
But none that deck thy memory stone, 
Eclipse the laurels of thine own. 

The craven hand would seek to fling 

A shadow o’er thy richest string ; 

But never shall such coward slave, 

Shut out one ray from Robin’s grave. 


Oh! Robin! Robin! princes now, 

Will speak of him who “held the plough ;” 
And many a pilgrim hails the spot, 

Made sacred by the “ ploughman’s cot.” 
The lips that laugh—the hearts that grieve, 
Chant forth thy strains from morn till eve ; 
For Nature ever fondly turns, 

To hear her own sweet truth from Burns. 


Though nought beside of hallow’d worth, 
Marked Scotia’s men and Scotia's earth ; 
Since Burns has sung, she needs no more, 
To spread her fame the wide world o’er. 
Oh! Robin! Robin! proudly dear, 
Thy spirit still is with us here ; 
And Glory’s halo round thy head, 
Shines as we laud the mighty dead. 

Sept.—vVoL. LXXIt. No. CCLXXXV. Cc 
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‘CONVERSATIONS WITH THE LATE W. BECKFORD, ESQ. 
CONTRIBUTED BY VARIOUS FRIENDS. 


No. ITI, 


Ir was in the year 1831, and under the following circumstances, that 
I first had the honour of making the acquaintance of the-late W. Beck- 
ford, Esq., and which I am proud to say continued until the period of his 
much lamented demise. 

In early youth I showed a disposition for drawing, which was consi- 
dered by my family to indicate some little promise. it was determined 
by my father, who had, like Mr. Shandy, his own original and favourite 
notions, that I should be permitted to follow it as a profession, for, said 
the good old gentleman, “I hold it to be one of the greatest errors.a 
parent can commit not to let boys have their own way in the choice of a 

fession. I hold it as my positive opinion,” he continued, “that no 

ather is justified in making them shoemakers, when their inclinations 

rompt them to become cobblers.” I had not long returned from Cam- 
bridge, where I had made some copi¢es from the pictures in the Fitzwil- 
liam museum, when Mr. , the architect of Mr. Beckford, happening 
to call, and seeing these youthful productions, expressed a wish that this il- 
lustrious patron of art should be allowed also to look at them. My father, 
who had often wondered at this mysterious recluse, readily availed himself 
of the proposal, and two o’clock the following day was fixed. As this 
hour approached, the whole house was in commotion, the servants peeping 
through keyholes, my father preparing a thousand of his most favourite 
ideas, and myself in such a feverish state of excitement, that my head seemed 
to be looking out of every window in the house at the same moment. At last 
two o’clock struck, and, at the very moment, an outrider came galloping to 
the door, a chariot and postilion came rapidly following after, and before 
my mother had time to escape from the exaeeiae or my father had 
atiinaad to receive him, the author of “ Vathek” was eben 8 ascending 
the stairs, ejaculating as he advanced, “Oh! oh! ah!” Mr. 
presented him to my father, and then to the less worthy representative of 
the family, myself. 

His manner of bowing to me was most courteous and elegant, but as 
he fixed his peculiarly convex yet small piercing gray eyes upon me, I 
felt as though he would dive into my thoughts, even though it were 
through the points of my eyelashes. The character of his countenance 
struck me to be a mixture of the divine Dante, Lorenzo de Medici, and 
the Mephistophiles of Faust. His voice was agreeable, his manner 
energetic, and, when he became excited by conversation, and he allowed 
his imagination full play, knowledge and persuasion, sublime images and 
sarcasms, came flooding from his lips in such a powerful stream, that you 
were forcibly carried by it to the sands of admiration, and there left to 
bask in the splendour of his genius, He usually kept one of his hands 
over his mouth when in repose, or when looking-at any thing; they were 
well shaped though thickly freckled. He scarcely ever sat down, but kept 
moving about, suiting his position to the persons he addressed, so as to 
watch and study them. ie adeeted his conversation to your powers, 








and led you imperceptibly to the subjects you were most master of, or on 
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which you were most enthusiastic. To those who gained his esteem he 
was ever gracious and affable, but where his displeasure was caused it fell 
like a dead bli His dress was that of the last century (a little mo- 
dernised), top-boots, knee-breeches, a green coat, frill, and white neck- 
cloth. Such was the author of “ Vathek” as he stood contemplating the 
copies I had made. 

After remaining in the room about five or ten minutes, during which 
time his eyes darted toward every part with a rapidity peculiar to his mi- 
croscopie vision, he turned his back upon the — and thus addressed 
me, “ Well, well, they are good—vastly good—lI like them much ;” and 
with a power of memory almost inconceivable, he commenced pointing 
out wherein they were successful in imitating the master, and in what 
they were deficient. The truth of his remarks were so obvious that I 
asked him if he had recently seen the originals, to which question he re- 

ied that he had not seen them since they were in the callection of the 

e of Orleans. “But you are aware,” he added, “that the Vis- 
count Fitzwilliam was more famous for his engravings than for his pic- 
tures.” I then asked him if his lordship was not a man of great taste ? 
Nobody but those who have conversed with or seen the author of 
“Vathek” can conceive the extraordinary, contemptuous, and mis- 
ehievous expression his face would assume when his mind was occupied 
upon a subject uncongenial to his sentiments or his sympathies. He re- 
treated two or three Pt abe screwed y Aes i and frame, and, with 
a yoice ascending to a higher key, replied, “Oh! gracious goodness, 
no. He was a » i good-natured ic of thing—a hollyhock—but he had 
an excellent judge, whom he employed to collect for him; the viscount 
found the money, and Mr. e engravings; but whether they were 
retouched with ink, or pure from the artist’s hand, he was incapable of 
determining.” He was much amused by my telling him that Earl 
» then Lord , who had seen these copies a few days before, dis- 
approved of Titian’s idea of beauty. “ Oh—oh—oh, indeed ? so I 
should imagine. I can well suppose that, were I to judge of his lord- 
ship’s taste by his wife.” His visit was but a short one; and whilst de- 
scending the stairs, on his way down, he suddenly turned, and asked me 
if I would like to see the interior of his house on Lansdown Crescent. I 
immediately asked him when I should come, “The sooner the better,” 
was the reply. ‘Shall it be to-morrow ? Well, then, let it be to-morrow 
at ten.” Before I could give an answer he was again seated in his car- 
riage, and the squire, as he was called by his servants, was out of sight. 

For the remainder of that evening my mind was filled with this 
strange and original being. I could think of nothing else. He had 
taken absolutely possession of my faculties; in fact he haunted me; there 
was something so fascinating in his manner, and so amusing in his-eon- 
versation—such a commingling of all that was impressive, affable, and 
kind, that, to use one of his own expressions, “T at once believed in 

im.” As he had shown such punctuality when he honoured us with a 
visit, I felt it incumbent on myself to be equally precise. I accordingly 
left home at nine o’clock, and reached Lansdown Crescent long before the 
appointed hour. Mr. Beckford’s dwelling, at that period, consisted of two 
houses, on the opposite sides of an open way leading from the front of the 
crescent to its rear ; these were joined together by an arch being thrown 
across, of pure proportions and _— structure; the entrance was under 
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archway, to the right hand. I stood upon the of the doorway 
just as the clock and, with a nervous hand, gently pulled the’ bell’: 
I observed there was no knocker, so that his ever active spirit’ could not 
be disturbed by a fashionable rat-a-tat-tat, or, the double knock of’ Mr. 
Walker the twopenny postman. The chain was unfastened, and the door 
opened bya servant, who made a respectful bow. His dwarf was stand- 
ing in the hall—that singular caricature of man whom I had so frequently 
seen galloping on his little pony to Weston—a strange creature to fas- 
cinate the aed of a sweet hd lovely girl. How wondrous strange! And 
yet to those who know the hearts of women, and have observed their 
fanciful and capricious ways, it is as nothing. | 

"Twas he who led me to the room in which Mr. Beckford was.’ ~The 
hall was not particularly spacious. On a side-board were a few exotics, 
pleasing to the eye, ‘ag an emblazoned pedigree of the Beckford fami 
was suspended in a frame to the right upon entering the apartmen 
The dwarf with his huge head and body, moving upon what seemed 
scarcely to be legs, announced me. I was received with open hands 
and cordiality, and “ Vathek’s” master-mind perceiving, as if by instinct, 
that my feelings were jarred by the appearance 0f his strange attendant, 
exclaimed, “ i, what do you think of him, eh? Oh, he’s a strange thing, 
isn’t he ?” turning to see whether he was still behind me. Mr. Beckford 
laughed, and with unearthly voice told me, “ He is a Giaour, and feeds 
upon toadstools.” 

I looked at him as if I believed in Giaours, for I was passionately fond 
of the “ Arabian Nights.” After paying the usual compliments, 

“Come,” said he, “I will show you something better to look at than 
that devil-fish,” and stopping before the head of St. Catherine—that ex- 
quisite gem which is now in the National Gallery—* Behold that—ah! 
ah! Oh, gracious heayens—is she not beautiful ? What a mouth!—look 
at the corners of that mouth—no impure twistings—all purity; and the 
eyes—those eyes which seem to be looking into the very countenance of 
our divine Saviour with such a holy devotion. There—there, now you see 
what Raphael is!” 

The Sco opened, and another visiter was introduced, who. cime 
waddling up to me. This was poor Tiny—a beautiful black-and-tan of 
the Blenheim breed. The animal seemed to understand perfectly that I 
was at liberty to be there, for when admiring it, Mr. Beckford looked ‘at 
the dog, Tiny laid at his feet, as if its affection for the master was so 
intense that it felt happy merely by a look. Poor Tiny! thy master 
was not ungrateful for thy many years of devotion: he has collected 
together thy bones, and saved thy flesh, and from the destructive winds 
secure has placed them in a tomb or ark on Lansdown’s summit, where 
ever green shrubs their shadows cast, and “ Vathek’s” tower darts its 
proud head unto the floating clouds, and where once stood that granite 
shell, of large Egyptian form, thy master fashioned for himself. d 

We again turned to the picture of Raphael. 

* It is,” said he, “one of the very sweetest heads Raphael ever painted. 
I know of none so beautiful, except in his picture of the ‘Perlaa.’ But 
Lewy’ of all Raphael's productions is the ‘ Spasimo,’ which is in the 

“ What,” inquired I, “ finer than the ‘ Transfiguration?” 

“Yes, than as we know the ‘ Transfiguration,’ for I saw it at Paris 











with,.a/swarm, of picture-cleaners (those skinners of pictures), cleaning 
and scraping, and making spots over it like a group of bluebottle-flies ; 
besides, there.was a hole in the centre which was filled up. - The Re- 
deemer is very fine, but infinitely inferior to our Lord, as portrayed in 
the ‘ Spasimo,’ who is bowed down to the earth by the weight of his 
cross, and his sufferings, but in the expression of whom, Raphael has 
made visible an inward satisfaction struggling over pain, that he is yet to 
save the world,” 

During the whole time that I was looking at this picture, which was 
hung-—a line picture, as the aristocracy of the Royal Academy would call 
it—the light coming in from the left, and beneath which was placed a 
glass containing some three or five delicate and odoriferous flowers—he 
went on talking and describing its beauties; then opening the glass before 
it; he made me look close, to examine Raphael’s method of pencilling. 
What with the flowers, and a sort of spicy perfume which seemed to come 
forth as he unlocked it, I observed that one might imagine she breathed, 
and that her breath was like sweet herbs and cinnamon. 

He retreated—looked at me—rubbed his fore finger and thumb toge- 
ther, and said, “‘Ah—ah—good—so you might—I see you appreciate 
these sort of things.” 

The next picture we looked at was a Claude Lorraine, which hung 
above, to the right of the'Raphael, and between two Vernets. The sub- 
ject of the Claude, was “Christ appearing to Mary Magdalene in the 
Garden,” and which has been since sold. 

“Oh,” he said, “ you don’t like that—quite right, it is a vile eompo- 
sition, and except for that peculiar and happy hue, like the bloom on a 
fresh-gathered plum, so exclusively Claude’s, and which you find here 

r than I ever saw it before, I would not keep the picture an hour.” 

I then called his attention to the “ Mulino,” in the National Gallery. 

“It is fine,” he replied, “ but that execrable Seguier has scrubbed awa 
its bloom and virginity. I have an advantage though over you,” he said, 
“for my sight is so acute, that I can see deeper into the paint than you 
ean, and therefore can well imagine what it must have been.” 

I,then pointed to one of the Vernets. 

“ Ah! clever—yes, yes, it’s clever. I hang them there to show the 
difference of the schools. You have pasticcio and French broth at the 
same time.” 

The ‘ Garafolo,” now in the National Gallery, was likewise hung in 
this room. On the opposite side was his famous Gaspar Poussin, ‘under 
which hung the well-known picture, called the Berghem gem (since sold), 
& very sweet little bit by Wilson, and some smaller ones by Dutch mas- 
ters; to the left of these was the fire-place, by the side of which was a 
basket filled with fir-cone tops. To the left of the fire-place hung, what 
was decidedly the favourite picture of all his picked collection. I never 
during the many—many happy hours I have spent in this room, listening 
to his conversation, historical and family anecdotes, or to his reading 
autograph letters, correspondences with his daughter, the Duchess of Ha- 
milton, works yet unpublished, such as his “ Liber Veritatis,” “ Episodes 
of Vathek,” &c.,—I never left this room without our mutuall iri 

this ere by West, the subject of which was “Lear.” I would defy 
the determined hostility and bitterness even of a Peter Pindar not to have 
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thunder-storm. I declare the figure of Lear is as as the 
“Laocoon,’ and the tone is as fine as fine can be. Who could .sup- 
pose that the genius who had conceived and executed this, could have 

ted such a wretched and paralytic daub as his of ‘ The’ Sick 
frctight! before: Christ; in the National Gallery oO God! he 
mise hqve boon inspired. when he paiited this—there's expression, 
drawing, every thmg. Ah! ah! you like that—I see you do, and you 
are quite right.” 


I am certain the author of “ Vathek” knew perfectly well what was 
passing in your mind. — He has often said to me, ‘‘ Men’s faces. are a sort 
ielplabeb te inv: I can read their minds as easily asl can read a 


book.” 

It was useless to say you liked a thing if you did not; for if you did 
he would talk at you till he you y uncomfortable. was 
@ great lover of truth, proud and determined. To gain his esteem, man~ 


the end of this room was his piano, behind which fell red drapery in 

full folds ; a Japanese screen stretehed from this into the room, so as 
to exclude all draughts. Over a doorway, to the right of the piano, 
which led you into another ment, was a fine specimen of Canaletti. 
He laughed heartily, at least for him—for there was something very un- 
common in his laugh ; it consisted more of a succession of pleased excla- 
mations, something of a mental rather than physical operation—on my 
telling him the anecdote of our famous Etty (for whom he had the 
greatest admiration), that when at Venice it is reported that he fell into 
acanal, since which the wits of the Royal Academy say that he was bap- 
tised at Venice, and his name is now Canal Etty. 

A table at the window, on which were a inkstand and gold can- 
dlesticks, and a circular one in the centre of the room, at which many a 
book has been read, and on the fly leaves of which many a bitter thing 
has been written, were the most conspicuous things in the room he chiefly 
made use of. Our conversation. then returned to West. Mr..Beckford 
had spent much of his time in his painting-room, and was there one 
day when Nollekins, the sculptor, came in, after taking a post mortem 
east of William Pitt’s head. ‘ . 

“ Gracious God! I shall never forget,” said Mr. Beckford, Perper ene g 
it on the table, and saying, as he uncovered it, ‘ It is the head of a fie 
and not a man.’ From my having been brought up chiefly at Lord Chat- 
ham's, and my associations with the family, 1t made a strong impression 


as a political partisan.” 

As this was touching upon statesmen, I asked his opinion upon some 
of the most prominent ones then living—more concerning one 
who has since been so anomalously kept in a very t position. 

“Oh,” said Mr. Beckford, “ George IV. said ev of him that 
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oo What association of ideas touched upon “ Vathek’s” mind in talking: 
of Sir Robert ——, George IV., and calicoes, I cannot: guess; but he 
then asked'me if I had ever seen West’s picture of ‘“‘Death and. the 
Pale’ Horse.” Sete ener: — negative. on ssn 
“Tm for that,” ing off, he di . 
uhhepabiiidecrenniin wth vocnpupheachinhint:. Mombbenhiak 
sit-down, and takin rp Art wer i so as the light might fall 
full upon what he held. Tiny imitated the movements of its master, 
and betook itself to its cushion on the sofa. 
” “Oh, let me see—ah, ah—yes, here—here is something very fine!” 
Mr. Beckford had a peculiar method of agitating your curiosity. He 
has often made me feel so impatient to see what he has had in his hands, 
ee ae ty I could refrain from snatching it out of 
“ Look—look—here it is—ah, ah—” and he would show me the ont- 
side, with some mark or memorandum upon the cover, and then he would 
dart off and tell me the history of it, to whom it belonged, and how he 
came possessed of it, and where it was found, and how it was found, and 
by’ whom it was found, and a history of all the people’s families in whose 
possession it had ever been; so that by the time you did see it, your inte- 
rest was wound up to the highest pitch. Was all this study, or was it the 
impulses of a quick and rapid imagination, carried from thing to thing 
by the association of ideas? This is a question I have frequently asked 


The paper which he held in his hand, was an engraving by Mark An- 
tonio, of the “ Witch” of Michael Angelo ; it was the time I had 
ever seen an impression of this rare production, and Mr. Beckford took 
good care that I should not easily forget it, for he descanted as eloquently 

this hag riding on the skeleton of some es eae beast, as 
is greedily licking up fire from a bowl, as he had iously poured 
forth his roe A of reine 'te the beauties of St. Cathetind—cleariatg that 
his soul was equally capable of strong emotions, when it was either touched 
by the sublime, the beautiful, or the terrible. He urged on me the neces- 
sity of carefully studying the oe of Mark Antonio wherever I 
had an opportunity; ‘“ It is here,” he said, “that we can find Raphael pure 
—for even where his pictures have been saved from the scarifying of pic- 
ture cleaners—still the varnish has been laid on coat after coat, or the 
dirt eaten in so as to much impair the delicate little touches—and it-is 
these which give that perfection to his works. The greater number of 
his ore were commenced by his pupils, especially by Julio Romano; 
Raphael then came and put the finishing touches ; but if pearl- 
vinegar, and spirits of wine are employed, Raphael is quacked to death, 
and Julio Romano peeps into the world half born.” 

‘Mr. Beekford was well versed in prints and etchings, and could detect 
at once whether it was an original, or a copy ; he knew all the private 
marks of the artists, as well as of the great collectors. His collection of 
ee is not only considerable, but consists of the very finest speci- 
mens. He gave his mind to it, and whatever he brought his mind to bear 
upon, it seized with a vastness rarely to be met with—that mind lasted 
im all its vigour, and suffused itself over a long and active life. His re- 
putation afforded him opportunities, and his wealth enabled him to pur- 
chase whatever he considered worthy his choice collection. He frequently 
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He inquired of me what I was en upon at the present time, in 
the painting way. I told him I was making a copy of a portrait of Lady 
Hamilton—Lord Nelson’s Lady Hamilton. 

“Lord Nelson’s Lady Hamilton ?—oh,—or any body else’s Lady 
Hamilton, I su you mean.” 

“ Why,” I said, “ I imagined her ladyship was even less particular than 
the Princess Borghese, who sat for Canova, for there were a great 
many sketches in the Fitzwilliam museum of Lady Hamilton, ‘im a state 
of nudity, by Romney.” 

“Oh, than the Princess Borghese, eh?” was the reply; “you must 
ask the Duke of about the Princess Borghese, he can tell you a 

deal more about her than I can; but as to poor Lady Hamilton, 
was not the most virtuous of women. I was a great favourite of Lord 
Nelson and of Lady Hamilton. Would you like to see some of their 





singe?” 
-? lon much,” I replied. 


Away he went, and returned with a small letter, one part of which was 
written by Lord Nelson in a firm character, on the necessity of ‘ anni- 
hilating the French fleets ;” and the other by Lady Hamilton, in mak- 
ing arrangements for a meeting with the suthion of “ Vathek.” 

As [ had been a long time with him, I was about to go, but he made 
me first run over the house. He took me to a small room, where there 
was a water-colour drawing of Fonthill Abbey. 

“Ah! ah! there’s the abbey,” he literally exclaimed, pointing to it. 
I asked him by whom it was painted. 

“ Turner.” 

“Turner?” I asked; “he does not paint like that now.” 

‘Oh! gracious God! no! He paints now as if his brains and ima- 
gination were mixed up on his palette with soapsuds and lather. _ One 
must be born again to understand his pictures.” 

We went upstairs ; pictures, books, valuables were on all sides. We 
went into his large room, and crossed the arch through the rooms in the 
other house, down the stairs. 

“ Well, you must come again. Come when you like—the oftener the 
better.. Believe me, I am sincere—lI shall always be glad to see you. 
Remember me to your father.” ' 

He trod upon Tiny ; the dog cried, and he took it up in his arms and 
disap . A servant in waiting bowed, opened the door, and I found 
m coming out exactly opposite to the door by which-I had entered. 
To. my utter amazement, I had been five hours with Mr. Beckford, the 
greater part of which he had been upon his legs, and had scarcely 
ceased talking the whole time. This, according to the age he is repre- 
sented to have died at, was in his seventy-first year. This was the se- 

cond interview. H. 
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THE MINERS: 


A STORY OF THE OLD COMBINATION LAWS. 
By tHe Mepicau StTupENT. 


THERE is a certain district of England which. is at once a coal and 
iron field. To the eye of the passing traveller it presents now, as itdid, 
many years ago, at the period of our tale, all the dreary and repulsive 
features such a portion of country usually exhibits, . The air has.a dingy 
and clouded smokiness, the grass and trees are of a dirty green, 
fences are uncropt and broken down, and every now and then. you come 
to-fields laid partially or altogether under water. This is caused by the 
sinking of the earth from the decay of the props supporting the roofs of 
the old wrought-out mines beneath. There is nothing of the. fresh, 
breezy, sunny joyousness of rural scenery—every thing is bleak, cold, 
and sooty, and the mind of one wandering over such ground, in place of 
experiencing the exhilaration of the country, is oppressed with feelings of 
vague despondency and hopelessness. He cannot help knowing that 
instead of a ruddy-cheeked and light-hearted pret. those long, 

ling lines of dirty, tile-roofed cottages that stretch up from the. 
highway, have for their inhabitants, an ignorant, stunted, ~savage 
race, miserable, misanthropic, and inhospitable, among whom it is dan- 
us for the merely curiosity-led stranger to venture. The view of 

e many magnificent, wood-embosomed mansion-houses of the coal and 
iron masters alleviates nothing of these feelings, for the sight. at the 
same time takes in numberless hills of coal-dust, and shapeless mounds of 
brown iron-stone ; while the road you travel on is formed of crumbling 
black slag, the refuse of the smelting furnaces, whose ugliness deforms 
the landscape as much by day as their volcanic glare upon the lowering 
clouds makes night hideous. And while you gaze, the impression irre- 
sistibly comes upon you, that the monstrous wealth of a few, is the re- 
sult of the monstrous suffering and degradation of the many, and that. 
the gorgeous equipages that whirl along the furred and jewelled young 
ladies of the proprietors are but in another form the labour—the life-sweat 
of the miners’ daughters, who in ignorance, wretchedness, filth, and dis- 
ease, drag on all-fours like brutes, the trucks of coal or iron-stone, along 
the stifling passages, and dripping poisonous caverns of the pits, a hun- 
dred fathoms beneath the very road their proud sisters of clay are riding 
over. 

At the date of our story there was no branch of manufacture or com-. 
merece, no mode of employing capital or labour more productive of profit: 
than the mining of coal and iron ore—probably there is none even now; 
—but that was the era of the old combination laws, when it was felony 
for any number of workmen to murmur against the price the purchasers 
of their toil chose to give for it, or combine their energies to-obtain. the 
full or highest remuneration for their labour. From this and other 
causes, one of which was the facility and perfect legality of combination 
among the masters to keep up prices and oe down wages, the greatest 
fortunes were made with the most incredible rapidity, and the descend- 
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many that made them, hon hold high places among our privi- 


the wealthiest and most influential ee in the district 
Anthony Hasteleigh, Esq., of Weldon Edge. His an- 


BS 
2, 


was 
nual income was more than much 
say, lest we should throw discredit on our story, 
7 howe Sie Dhar sea may be unaware of the trea- 
sures trade, manufacture, and mining, pour into the laps of our 
commercial aristocracy, or who may be displeased that such enormous 


and considerable acquirement ;. indeed his great fortune, having been 
almost all accumulated by himself, may tend to show this. He was a 
widower, and had one daughter, a young lady of no little beauty, though 
the energetic and determined expression that shone through her features, 
gave them somewhat of a hard and masculine turn. She, with the two 

s next to be introduced, will enact the principal scenes of the fol- 


narrative tragedy. 

Mark and Edmund Vaspar were the sons of one John Vaspar, a work- 
ing coal-miner, of average ignorance and wretchedness, who was one 
me es killed by an explosion of fire-damp. His wife had died about a year 

, and now his two sons were to look out for themselves in the 
best way could. Now, reader, you will searcely credit it, that 
the heads of these two miserable children had descended the inspirmg 
spirit of genius. It is nevertheless true, however unaccountable it may 
seem to who believe that rank and talent always are born together, 
that these young received from on high as much intellect as 
would have made a nobleman’s second son premier, and his third, lord 
chancellor; but as they were born of the despised caste of those that 
make the gold— what it made them, this tale is written to show 


At the time of his father’s death, Mark Vaspar, a boy about fourtee. ; 
years of ages was employed in the mines, as a truck-drawer, partly 
Pa tg an ener Jae ; it happened that a new 
shaft of promise having been sunk, which required a Newcomen 
engine of great magnitude, he managed, with some intriguing, to get 
employment as a sort of assistant to, or attendant on, the engine-keeper. 
to this time he could not read, nor, though he regarded with much 
curiosity the forms of the letters pamted on the &e., and wori- 
dered how they could represent sounds, mavepvely Gusligh he frequently 
expressed this curiosity, yet he never could find any one able to satisfy it 
—all around were as ignorant as himself. But when he got this situa- 
tion about the engine, he found the keeper—a quiet, well-informed 
Scotchman—both able to give him instruction, and also disposed to fee! 
amusement in the task, and while the engine requiring them to give merely 
@ glance at it now and then, laboured away at the pumps, they, were em- 

in the business of teaching and being taught—a piece of chalk and 
one of the iron plates of the engine-frame serving as the materials. 
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on, carly deaths tat of tho cthen, wealth 
fo Avg awe Sedenshanents and life prolon ened tthe uiment by cae 
and nursing ; pandthintnediding from no moral merit or demerit in the 
individuals of either class. He i and also that he himself was 
of that class doomed from birth to toil and disease, to every privation 
and all disrespect, whose sole comfort was said by the humane of the 
higher class to lie in contentment with its miseries, and an attempt to 
form a kind of negative happiness, by teaching the mind not to pine after 
the positive and real, which these heutuinds Medtalt-apeats thes diene 
selves. 

He never thought there was the least political or moral injustice in 
this state of things; Gat Janevalngy Se pene ennnann aan Svmeee 
able class, and feeling his mind capable of appreciating the enjoyments of 
the high or happy one, his wi anata was to discover ; ova of 
quitting the one and finding his way to the other, a course which he 
knew that a few had successfully followed out. And first on consider- 
ing the careers of these latter, he became aware that no man ever raised 
himself in the world by ignorance, idleness, or drunkenness, but that the 
steps whereby to ascend were intelligence, activity, sobriety, prudence, 

verance. That knowledge is power he soon perceived, although he 
are heard of the aphorism, or the mighty mind from whom it first 


It was satan with an engrossing enthusiasm that Mark, the min- 
ing-boy, set himself to the acquirement of knowledge, as one of the 
ov whereby he might make himself ‘a gentleman,—coveting that rank 

condition, solely because he believed they afforded all facilities for 
the gratification of the appetites and desires, and in this consisted all the 
happiness he had any idea of. 

The slothful or incapable may make extreme poverty or constant, toil an 
excuse for ignorance and debasement—where there is a will there is’a way, 
and the enthusiast after knowledge, however great his poverty, or appar 
rently unceasing his labour, will find ten thousand means, and opportunities 
of mental cultivation. Believing this, you will not be surprised that im 
three or four years Vaspar was a highly intelligent young man, pi uae 
the death of the engine-keeper, was found best qualified of ax 
the works to take his place. This was the most Siciamaninad oa 
him that could have stein He had now good wages, + ms of lei- 
sure, the respectability of having a charge, and the power of keeping 
himself personally clean. All these but whetted his appetite for further 
advancement, and for those great pleasures which money, and influence 
over the actions of others, could place within his grasp. Wealth and 
power were the deities he worshipped with all the fervour al sy 
enthusiasm, and the possession of the only ere em for- 
ward to; ilenieloes was his pursuit, that no obstacle could turn him 
from the path he had sha anit on then han an 

of his hopes and wis Crime in his eyes was no obstacle, that 
1s, if itscould be trated without chance of punishment. The worst 
erimes he wt Fly ar ie sy Ae hl 
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ty to wealth, and could ‘be done without di —for of moral right 
he took ‘a most extensive and “ phi ieal view.” A. crime 
that ‘not be punished, he considered no evil, and he saw that in. the 
world ee are continually being committed, which, from 
foal oy wolieeheccehe es veer Silden eal 

. and sent down as i to i + fou. i 
‘at onte see our drift when we state Sat in be weil arena and - rob- 
bery were the same thing, war in no ways different from murder, and 
fraud identical with diplomacy, and when we tell you further that; he 
believed religion to be a contemptible imposition, which showed little ge~ 
nius in its inventors, and less penetration in its dupes, you will be able) to 
take a fuller view of his character on the whole. He saw the world to 
be one vast struggle in which every body of men strove for their own in- 
terest; and again, each individual of every body for his own 
advantage ; and this interest and advantage he finally fixed to be the gra- 
tification of mental desires and bodily appetites, the semmum bonum, to 
attain which, it was right to use every means, be they commonly called 

bad, or indifferent. You will begin to think that this hero of ours 
very like a villain. True, he was one ; but he was not the only one 
in this world. 

When he was about twenty-one years of age, and his brother eleven, 
he got for the latter employment in the engine-room, similar to what he 
had himself first held. This added a few shillings to their weekly in- 
come, and brought the youngster more closely under his eye ; for though 
he could not but look upon his brother as somewhat of a drawback at 
that age, yet he intended by proper instruction to make him a valuable 
adjutant in his own schemes of advancement to money and influence. He 
had, from the earliest years at which the boy was susceptible of instruction, 
laboured to impart to him the knowledge, taste, and general mental 
ability he himself had acquired, and to implant in his mind the same 
views of men and morality as he entertained; nor were his efforts una- 
vailing, for Edmund at the age of sixteen, in the merely ornamental 
eer of knowledge, far excelled him—more than this—began to 
show a desire to follow out a career in life according to his own judgment, 
and altogether independent of that of his brother. 

And this was the first cause of disagreement between them, and a 
heavy cause it was; for at the means Mark adopted to acquire wealth 
and influence, Edmund showed disgust, while’ those proposed by the 
latter were treated by the former with contempt, as hopeless folly. 

But we ws ae well give a sketch of the person and habits of each, 
_ we can better explain their separate speculations of advancement in 

Mark was a tall, exceedingly muscular, harsh-featured, bristle-haired, 
aR man, whom no process of dressing or setting off could 
ever make to look like a gentleman. He was decidedly repulsive in per- 
son, and his manners (for he was conscious of his appearance) were distant 
and haughty, approaching to rudeness. Edmund again, was of slight 
and elegant tigure, and though his face too much resembled his brother's 
to be any thing like handsome, still there was nothing about it posi- 
tively dieaggihials-ntndoed there was an expression of intellect pervading 
the whole features, and something like a poetic glance about the eye, 
that to some persons would have made him highly interesting. He was 
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&poet,"too; in » measure—read, in spite of his brother, all works,of fier 
tion’ in verse or prose—made verses himself, and took pride in a tongue 
whose persuasiveness to evil not: Belial’s could surpass.. In conversation; 
his knowledge, however he had picked it up, seemed inexhaustible, ‘and 
his manners were so winning, his voice so sweet in its sound, at the same 
time on ASAE much —— a enthusiasm in all, his 
views, and so much force and originality in his ways of expressing them, 
that noone could avoid being aah with him, eaticeteibhliage desire 
oo oY — Indeed, a truth “5 tere vee taste 
e ruin of two poor girls, miners’ 
feid at: his door their moral death "i i ! 
»! At the age of seventeen, he applied to Mr. Hasteleigh for a situation 
A chad iniehe coentingehvdse toaghads tthe mines. His master; 
pleased with his handwriting, and the smart but style of the 
plication, gave him the situation he required, and he forthwith bade 
olted to the miners, and all sympathy with them, talking for ever after 
with supreme contempt of the class from which he sprung. 

Before the death of Mr. Hasteleigh, which took place about three 

afterwards, he had risen high in his confidence, and had been en~ 
trusted with several important duties, the latest of which was the super- 
intendence of a truck store, where the workmen were paid their wages, not 
in money but in provisions, and other necessaries on which the master took 
a most respectable profit, thus grinding out of the poor creatures the utter- 
most farthing. So respectably did he acquit himself in this, that he rose 
daily higher in his employer’s esteem, and was even honoured once or twice 
with invitations to his table, where he shone with equal lustre in his eyes, 
and those of Miss Joan, his daughter. It is true, there were a few awk- 
wardnesses about his presence and manners at first, at which Miss Haste- 
leigh did not seruple to laugh, not caring much about the pain she gave 
her guest, whose burning blushes bore witness to the acuteness of his 
feelings. Yet at each laugh Edmund wished and hoped for a rich ree 
venge, and he had it ultimately. But all this soon was over, and his 
natural genius shone forth in his conversation with such power, that the 
young lady, who had erewhile laughed so heartily at bis blunders, for- 
got them all, and won by his gentleness and grace of manner, word and 
thought, felt not only always happier when with him than at other 
times, but also upon his taking leave, strangely anxious for a future 
Visit. : 

Now this only daughter and heiress of Mr. Hasteleigh must have 
seemed a very lofty and satisfactory summit to the hopes and speculations 
of Edmund, and to afford as short a eut to great wealth and influence as 
could be supposed. As such did he look on her, and he laboured with 
his whole endeavour to render himself agreeable in her eyes. And cer- 
tainly no man could be possessed of a more bewitching presence, or more 
calculated to win the heart of a woman, herself of some judgment, and 
for this he could not help giving her credit. 

And this was the scheme which Mark Vaspar looked on as hopeless 
folly. Now what was his own, in which Edmund did not care. to 
abet ? 

It was, we have said before, the time of the old combination laws. 
The workmen, wrought to the last drop of sweat, ill-fed and ill-clothed, 
through the operation of the ¢ruck system—kept in ignorance and 
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wretchedness, and ‘when mentioned by their superiors, only mentioned 
with the wherewith a Brazi merchant. speaks of nogrose— 
jusiealseuaaingy a th anther to withhold hai labour, 
person combining, as it was with another to wi eir labour, 
80 as to raise ‘was severely punishable by law, and the ringleaders 
of combinations eget mardi ae ae. * 
imprisonment, whipping, and other inflictions, suited, no doubt, to the 
pnd, ferequied to bo organised with so much ity and seen, tet 

ion, it required to ised with so much nicety an , 
on the da —~ sicdsy of the snenaure,cicetes pease Quill 
opinion of the propriety of the measure, without previo 
Gpesathiaheg: with eta. hall gppnlememantt ange : 
ther unaware till the very morning when the men struck work, that such 
a thing was to occur, and quite unable to fix upon any as the ringleaders, 
as they were called, or getters-up of the strike. 

But in order to bring such an affair as this to perfect completion, it 
required in the organiser a genius of no mean order, and such a genius 
was that of Mark Vaspar. 

From his twentieth year he had been sedulously going about among 
the men, endeavouring to persuade them he was the very man best ca- 
pable of guarding their interests, and lecturing to them in knots of two 
or three, mingling among them at the few sports for which their over- 
wrought frames allowed them inclination, doing for them, gratis, any 
thing in the wey of letter-writing that might be wanted—nay, even 
teachin g some 





them that desired it, to read and write. 

The continual burden of his song to them, on all occasions, was the 
iniquitous injustice of the fact, that they whose labour created the money, 
enjoyed such a miserable proportion of it, while such a vast share fell to 
the luxurious, oppressive, and do-nothing masters. The doctrines of 
equality among mankind, Agrarian division of property, limited labour, 
and all other doctrines of the French school, he disseminated, advocated, 
and explained among them to his utmost. And when the people, over a 
wide district, saw his great muscular strength, indomitable courage, 
and his talent and information, which appeared to them almost super- 
human—his continence, sobriety, benevolence, and apparent entire de- 
votion to their interests—they began in a year or two to place implicit 
confidence in him, and to take any advice or command from him with 
the same reliance as if it were a mandate from on high. 

Now Mark, in the course of his extensive reading, had met with ac- 
counts of secret societies for various purposes—political, religious, and of 
other descriptions, and knew of Orangeism, Ribbonism, the secret tribu- 
nals of the middle ages, and the Carbonarism and Calderarism of Italy. 
Upon the basis of what he knew of these, aided by his own invention, 
he built a confederation among the mining workmen, for the purposes of 
combination, so secretly and so perfectly organised, that he had at once 

individual in it under his cognizance, and was enabled to com- 

baffle all the efforts of the masters, aided by the minions of the 

law by bribes and espionage, either to discover its nature, or who were 

ote be directors. This ee fre oaths, ara: ceremo- 

nies, tribunals of judgment, signs verbal gesture, and certain ap- 

parently pont marks which, chalked ab er cess telus 
the initiated of the neighbourkood particular understood commands. 
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. But this perfection was the result, not of a few days thought, but of 
years of study, experiment, and failure—for once ha a been convicted 
of an actiye share in an abortive strike to procure certam alleviations in 
the truck system, he was sentenced to six months’ impri with 
hard labour, which was rigorously'inflicted. But this was 


the testimony, as it were, of martyrdom to his honesty; and the able 
way in which he had conducted his defence, and that of his fellow-work- 
men, and kept up their spirits under punishment, made those of them the 
i to be independent, at once knock under, and acknowledge 
him as their master-spirit. Several letters, too, which he to show 
them, hap pasy any Lie age were in foreign y 
him, came from hi s disposed to pathise with and ai 

them, threw an air of — and hidden power a dg that made them 
regard him with a kind of awe. : 

After his conviction and imprisonment, he, of course, lost his situation 
as engine-keeper, and was disowned in public by his brother, now in high 
favour with his own and the neighbouring masters. He removed to a 
small mining town, nearly in the centre of the district, where, after 
idling about for half-a-year or so, he took on lease, and furnished a small 
but, pretty respectable Stok and put on his door a plate bearing the in- 
scription Mark Vaspar, Agent; though in what line the agency lay it 
would be difficult for a stranger to guess. But when we tell you, reader, 
that from each member of this body, containing as it did nearly all the 
adult population of an extensive district, he received sixpence every 
month as contributions to a common fund, of which he was the treasurer, 
along with one penny as his own salary, in compensation for having lost, 
on their account, his means of living, and devoted all his energies to their 
cause,—then, perhaps, you will perceive the agency in its ae 
For this money he knew there was no fear of those who contri it 
ever calling him to account ; for so well was the society arranged, that 
the number at large could not communicate with him, except through infe- 
rior officers, whom he led them to change, or arbitrarily changed hi 
every six months, thus allowing them no time, even had they been pos- 
sessed of intelligence sufficient to see through his character or measures ; 
keeping also even from those nearest him in its ranks, a sort of mys- 
terious distance on all points connected with his own proceedings. 

By means of this society, he could in a morning ier every mine out 
of work, as the expression is, and that, too, at a moment totally unex- 
pected and unprovided for by the masters, and for such moments, too, he 
yk constantly on the look out, rendering himself as complete be thorn * 
their sides as could well be supposed, and materially affecting the state 
markets. In fact, he wielded with admirable skill, dexterity, and success 
the engine of labour against that of capital, and so secret and well-con- 
certed were his measures, so baffling to the ingenuity of the masters 
and their myrmidons, that at last they succumbed, allowed reasonable 
wages, and workmen their own choice between truck and free shops 
for provisions, clothing, and goods; and to conclude, at any time 
when they desired constant for any push in trade, they were glad 
to bribe Mr. Vaspar, the agent, with large sums of money. These he 
contrived to receive, Jonathan Wild fashion—that is, in such a. way that 
the givers could not positively bring the criminality of the receipt home 
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s the men being happier now than the arora ebpes i SPLGPERGT acy, 
snd filled with hope of beng happier aii vesaien moreover, all., thir 
of the kind fail in which he had not.a hand, began to look upon him wi 
reverence, pride, and affection, considering him the very prophet, of their 
‘class, and often paying, out of sheer gratitude, double the usual monthly 
on. ) 

Money was thus flowing in upon Mark, for we presume you will be 
aware there was no such thing as any established fund, every penny he 
received being at once appropriated to his own uses. His continence and 
temperance seemed now also to have undergone @ wonderful change. He 
dressed, ate, drank, and did other things, as closely Tike a gentleman as he 
could, and with the complete ‘ie of a professed voluptuary, 

-stinting no appetite that the money so freely flowing into his. coffers 
could afford the gratification of. Moreover, the masters knowing that. his 
mysterious power over their workmen not only existed, but could be regu- 
lated, and was to be purchased, showed him every attention, invited him 
into their society, and he was even not a little courted. But here again 
the contrast was singular between him and his brother. He affected 
pride of his origin—practised no affectation—talked of the working 
class with the greatest respect, and in place of an affable manner, a 
musical voice, and a winning tongue, preserved and seemed to pride him- 
self in his forbidding demeanour, and his few and harsh, but forcibly ex- 
pressed sentences, bearing upon some important icular of com- 
merce, politics, or the like, whi whe had ever as sneer vee of the little 
bits of refinement he could not help observing among the wealthy and 
sometimes well educated proprietors. Those blunders too that a person 
suddenly raised from the wan caste to a comparatively high one cannot 
help committing, and which drew from his brother such blushes of shame, 
did not at all incommode him ; indeed the sneer of utter contempt that 
would on such occasions glide over his dark and harsh physiognomy effec- 
tually prevented any thing approaching to that unfeeling laughter which 
so mortified Edmund. 

But while Mark was thus become a monied and influential man, popular 
and powerful, loved by the majority, and courted by the minority who 
hated him, Edmund continued to draw a small but still respectable sal 
upon the ¢rwck business of Mr. Hasteleigh. He envied his brother, it is 
true. “However,” he would say, “he is my senior by eleven years; 
when I am of his present age, what shall I not be.”’ 

But in the meantime he had been progressing further and further 
into the favour of Miss Hasteleigh, when an event that for a year or 
two had certainly not been unexpected took place; Mr. Hasteleigh died, 
having first on his daughter, Miss Joan, and her issue only, all his 
















In fact, though she was at the time but twenty years of age, for the 









‘give the sanction of his to, any measure she pleased, and with the 
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‘under her t.; for he suffered from a painful chronic ail- 
and ially of Ed- 
mind Vaspar, who acted as a kind of private clerk, she conducted all affairs 


“with the greatest ability and success. She was now to be the independen 


t 
mistress of a great and flourishing business, and to be disposed.of at 
her own caprice alone. She was, moreover, a woman of much beauty, 


‘and of a character remarkable for masculine judgment and 


“She is mine!” thought Edmund—“ she must be—I know she loves 
me—but more, she knows my talent, and that, great as her fortune is, I 
am the man that can double it in ten years.” 

“ Poor fellow !” thought Joan, “he loves me I believe, but however 
good, amiable, talented, and, latterly, polished, he is still only a miner’s 
son. His career has been anda e, but what is intellect, enterpris 
any thing, if their possessor be low-born. I make no doubt he thinks to 
a4 me, but that cannot be; however, I will help him on in life as far 
as can.” 

In the meantime Edmund did his utmost to render himself pleasing to 
her, and once or twice was convinced he would win her. He devoted 
himself with his whole energy to the task, considered no labour too 
great, and often after a long day's work at the counting-house, would sit 
up half, or all the night, balancing and squaring different portions of the 
business, to please her, or lessen Se trouble, or perhaps arranging the 
returns sent by the different commercial travellers, or making up ab- 
stracts of the state of the coal and iron markets at different periods, to 
guide her speculations. And when she saw the pale cheek and lustrous 

e, produced as much by this labour as by having the all-exciting 
thought of making a fortune continually before the mind, she laid it to 
his consuming passion, and while she pitied him, regretted that he was 
of a rank so i: But she did not love him—no, as yet she did not 
am was merely the favourite servant of the firm of Hasteleigh and 

0. 

She became now the great toast of the district—the very pet of its so- 
ciety—the cynosure of all ball-rooms, and the like places of resort. Her 
name and fortune were the conversation of all the young men who 
thought their rank (they all thought their persons) offered pretensions to 
her favour. Moreover, her habits and disposition were a Sone theme 
of discourse, and those who were wise enough to see themselves altoge- 
ther shut out from any chance of her, were pretty well agreed upon the 
point, that whoever got her would get something to keep his wits in ex- 
ercise without any mistake. 

Edmund was not surprised that with all her talent she should thus take 
delight in pursuits so frivolous in the eyes of those incapable of enjoying 
them. He could enjoy them himself, and panted for that time when his 
money and influence would allow him to tale his natural place in the 
bright circle’ wherein she took such peel in holding her own eminent 
position, And yet this circle was that of the commercial and mining 
aristocracy of a district; there was not a lord mixed with it, save at 
election time, and the landed gentry affected to keep aloof from it, 
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of that must find a glittering uniform and a man to j 
find himself more courted than the university-educated of a mer- 
eantile house who sends a dozen men through the kingdom to puff his 
goods, giving each of them four or five times his rival’s ineome. How this 
comes we need not delay our story to investigate ; suffice it to say that 
the regiment that had for a year or so been atthe barracks of the large 
town in which the principal business of Hasteleigh and Co. was transacted, 
marched away one fine morning, to the great grief all the young ladies, 
which was changed to smiles when, on the following morning, another re- 
giment, with younger officers, marched in. 

In this second regiment was Lieutenant Peeche, a young man of about 
— years of age, remarkable for a tall and very fine (partly.the 
gift of the tailor), handsome features, a good complexion, rather stolid blue 
eyes, a receding forehead, and a beautiful head of hair. His connexions 
were as follows :—his father was a lieutenant-colonel on half-pay, and with 
about two thousand pounds in the funds, and on the produce of these he 
had to live himself, and educate and provide for six sons. The two eldest 
of them he managed to get into the army, the next into the navy, leay- 
ing them to shift for themselves when there, while the fourth had to 
struggle into the church, and with much ado got a situation as chaplain 
to a travelling nobleman, whose means required him to reside abroad, 
while his religious predilections needed the service of the Church of 
a. The fifth son having no admiration for pride and poverty, 

e away at a tangent and opened a hat shop in Dublin, and soon 
made money enough to console him for being disowned by his relations. 
The sixth — our nage Lieutenant ak was considered, ae 
personal] mentally, the flower of flock, was encouraged to: 
out for sie and en that his brother the hatter's fate would be 
his if he threw himself away. He used to be told at home, by his anxious 
mother, that though when he joined his regimen the would have to live on 
his pay, he might consider himself at any time worth ten thousand pounds 
worth of face, and the same amount of figure (if clothed in red). 

The above being his personal stock in ing for a fortune, let us 


English, 
sion, though imperfect in the spelling department; he recollected the first 
five rules of arithmetic, had a vagueidea that some people bothered their 
heads about squares, triangles, and other odd had learnt the first 


half of the French grammar, and was near! in the arts of carving, 
dancing, and talking charming frivolity. "In society he had a fine bold 





























bearing, let the ghost of a strangled oath haunt the conversation now and 
then, and had a way of leading the opinions and directing the ridicule of 
fair auditors that was ising ; as, for instance, a young gentleman in 
black remarking that he had heard that mathematics were a branch of 
knowledge highly essential to a soldier, and that Bonaparte wpr:seop ie 
it—* Yes,” replied Peeche, “Ihave heard that engineer officers at 
it, but none of ours—none of ours. For my own part I never could 
manage dry studies of any sort.” This sentence, and the air with which 
it was uttered, were convincing—the ladies at once agreed that 

studies were very stupid and low things, and alto beneath the 

and mind of Lieutenant Peeche, indeed, only fit for engineer officers, Bo- 
naparte, and the young gentleman in black, who, feeling his discomfiture, 
shrunk out of the conversation, and was dumb, whilst his vanquisher, 
leaning back, showed the extreme edges of his fine teeth in a scarcely 

isable smile of self-complaisance. 

But we are tired of the fool. Let us say at once that he made a con- 

t of Miss Hasteleigh, and married her and her money. We believe 
ae loved him very deeply. His personal prettiness (what a quality for a 
man !) easy manners, art of talking much and soft, and the grace of his 
attentions to her, won her heart suddenly and for a time, and during that 
time he proposed, and on her learning that he was the son of Colonel 
Peeche, of Dublin, and had two brothers in the army, and one in the navy, 
being thus of most respectable connections she surrendered at once. . 

This event struck a blow at Edmund which nearly prostrated him 
completely, and he was all but giving up his speculations in de- 

ir, and turning his talents to some more promising pursuits.  In- 
deed, he bitterly envied his brother, whose long endeavours and disap- 
pointments had at length been crowned with success complete and un- 
equivocal, and so strong did this feeling run, and so humbled was he by 
his own disappointments, that he determined to him a visit. 

On going to the place, drooping and dispirited, he could not but ad- 
mire the pretty little cottage, with the garden behind, which Mark. had 

rovided for himself, and when he compared them with his own lodgings, 

r he was on a comparatively limited salary, he could not but see that 
balance of happiness was altogether on his brother’s side. A boy in 
livery admitted him, and shortly ushered him into a neat little room 
opening upon the garden, fitted up with books all round, thickly car- 
ares and every way comfortable. Here he found Mark, seated in a 
ibrary chair of the latest and most luxurious kind, busily engaged, pen in 
hand, among a lot of books, pamphlets, and written papers. 

They talked for a little calmly and quietly, there being nothing about 
the manner of either of them indicating their being more than ——e 
conversing on some unimportant matter, save the humbled hr of Ed- 
mund, and the subdued exultation and slight sneering smile of Mark. 
After a little, 

“ Well, you have had it your own way,” said the latter; “had you 
lent your aid to me I might have been what I am now a year or two 
earlier ; or, in other words, at this time my wealth and at might 
have been the square of their present amount, while you might have 
shared in proportion to your years. But you could not relish an appren- 
ticeship—you wanted to jump at fortune all of a sudden ; and now I sup- 
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ae . i324 olds 
ps8 ‘you are come to join with me after the toil, humiliation, ‘and 
park hom are’ Feed reap a Tittle of theis food frata™ birteat f 
‘ Ohi no, no; I came to see if you were’ well.” BOO Su 
“Tam well, , and I can see you are ill. [I'll tell you'why—L 
edacated you and you deserted me—I was persecuted and you disowned 
me: Now I am independent—the absolute ruler of ten thousand strong 
men, who love and implicitly obey me, for they know that the sole mo- 
tive of all my actions—the only thing I have striven for— is their wel- 


Here Edmund smiled so significantly, at the same time with so, much 
contemptuousness at his brother’s attempt to palm a canting lie he oe him, 
that the latter was altogether put out, and the lurid indication of # blush 
rose over his swarthy physiognomy. In a moment he resumed more 
loudly, and ‘in a tone that claimed not to be trifled with. | 

‘Tecan make the proudest of our old tyrants sneak and bend and smile, 
though they wish me in hell, for I could break half of them within. a fort- 
re I have money, influence, and, in a measure, fame, and can command 

happiness ;~you are poor, disappointed, considered and treated as an 
amusing inferior—a parasite in that society which I enter on terms of 
ality. You had a scheme of your own which has-broken beneath you 
like a rotten staff, and you come to make a claim upon me,—you who 
have never done me a particle of good, but much harm, in return forall 
the benefits you have had from me.” 

You are wrong, Mark ; I have done you good negatively if not posi- 
tively, for at any time when you were building this great scientific’ com- 
bination system of yours, which yields you such a revenue, I pagn tere be- 
trayed you to the law, exploded the whole fabric, and had you banished, or 
worse. You recollect the nob*-shooting business. This would have been 
my duty to my employers ; and besides great immediate reward, might 
have led to the ultimate establishment of my fortune. How do youknow 
that when one scheme has, as you say, miserably failed, I may not he 
tempted to try the other, even so Jate as now ?” : 

A deadly pallor, and an expression which coupled with it made Mark's 
countenance, forbidding at the best of times, positively terrific, preceded his 
reply. He sat calmly the while, with the top of his pen in his mouth, as if sub- 
duing by effort his emotion. At length he said, “If I thought you would, I 
would take immediate steps to prevent you, and you know what they would 

"here he laughed a short, harsh,’grating “ha, ha !” which had @ sort 
of interrogative sound, as his dark gray eye flashed upon his brother's, 
searching as it were his very soul. ‘ But as I know you dare not, brother, 
—so—” here stretching his arm he rang the bell—“TI wish you a 
morning : I will do nothing for you. Grey, show Mr. Vaspar out.”— 
And thus the brothers parted. 

But to return to Lieutenant Peeche. No sooner had-he got his hands 
on a little of his wife's money, or “the plunder,” as one of his brothers 
(a wag) called it, than the fortunes of his whole family took a remark- 





* We presume we need hardly inform the reader that nobs are men who take the 
place of labourers who have struck work for increase of shortening of hours, 
a sn ys an gg ity wig null the endeavours of the workmen. Being 
workmen themselves, betray cause of their class, they are’ gene- 
rally objects of the bitterest enmity. - 
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start of maporement, canal Peeche removed to a more aristo- 
ic part of t lin, and. set up. an equipage., Captain 
ea kas f his way to a ealpnieoana tinueten nd. Act- 
ing Quatermaster Percival Peeche purchased his. company. All) this 
wed Lieutenant Peeche to be a very dutiful fellow to his real relations, 
cn a i feeling towards his wife, as she, being the daughter of 
a ¢oalmaster, and of inferior rank to him, was therefore to be pigeoned 
inthe‘ game of marriage, just as her upstart father would /have been 
rightly served in the game of écarté. i 
_ He also showed a strong disinclination to take upon him the active 
éonduct of the business. This arose partly from. dislike to any: employ- 
ment except the toil fools call the pursuit of pleasure, partly. from, want 
of sufficient education (for carving, dancing, and are, iy 
enough of that for the counting-house), but mostly from lack of adequate 
intellect. He was great, however, with the horse, dog, and gun,:and soon 
became a perfect sportsman, leaving that vast business which supported him 
in ‘splendour, and enriched his connexions, with all its, cares, speculations, 
and ‘immense correspondence, to the management of his wife, and whom~ 
soever of the numerous underlings connected with it she chose to call to 
her‘aid. He gave many and splendid dinners moreover, and the eating 
and drinking gentry of the neighbourhood began to flock around, while 
his house was always free as the barrack to “ ours.” 
‘But it was not many months before Mrs. Peeche began heartily to. re- 
nt of her bargain. The warmth of her love for his pretty face and 
evaporated. It was a merely animal passion, and as such departed 
with its gratification, and she began to regard with satiety and disgust 
that beauty which had erewhile so captivated her. She final him not only 
idiotically ignorant on all useful subjects, but contented with his igno- 
rance, and disposed to mock with an inane ridicule any show of know- 
ledge or talent, she or others might happen to display. On all matters 
that required judgment or information, or the application of thought. for 
any'time, he was utterly helpless, while at the same time he entertained 
neither respect for the talented, nor gratitude for the assistance they 
might yield. 
eliedcover he had never loved her; he had not mind enough for that 
passion ; he had all along regarded her, as we have said before, merely 
as @ pigeon to be plucked by him in the game of matrimony—as a prize 
for himself and his family. As time went on he did not. scruple to tell 
her this.. Before the first year of their marriage was over he had become 
to her an object of contempt, a detested burden,.a dreaded torment. 
When she began first to see him, as the gloss of prettiness of per- 
son and of heroic scarlet faded from him, an ignorant and tyrannical 
fool; she could not but institute a comparison between him and that 
other, who she believed loved her with his whole soul, and was now suffer- 
ing the pangs of disappointment—the all-gifted and able Edmund Vaspar. 
with the beggarly aristocracy of the colonel’s son, she saw..a 
true and high nobility in the genius of the young plebeian ; tired.of the 
stolid beauty of the one, her admiration flew to the quick eye and sharp 
dark features that spoke the active intellect of the other.. Worried: to 
death with the yawning ennui, the lisped affectation, the stupid and often 
indecent slang of the stable and dog-kennel, she pined for the low-pitched 
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sound his brother, avhed the power to effect this he well knew with 
ease and certainty, that he paid him the visit we have detailed. 

But as time wore on, when he saw the feeling growing up between the 
pair, when he marked it with his whole soul, as alive to it as the ear of a 
criminal to his sentence, then did his spirits mount again to more than 
their former level, and he set his active wits to work with all their pris- 
tine energy. 
It was not long after the marriage till he was recalled, to lend his aid 
in the chief conduct of the business of his new master. The latter saw 
him, surveyed him carelessly—would have done it with an eye-glass had 
such a thing been in fashion then—and on being informed his skill 
and ability were indispensable, gave his consent to his being placed in the 
situation of chief confidential clerk, and turning to an eminent rat- 
catcher who was with him at the time, began to converse about the state 
of the stables in regard to vermin. 

Edmund was now continually about the n of Mrs. Peeche, ap- 
pearing before her in his best light, and exerting upon her all his oan 
of fascination, and they were many. His object was to lead to 
crime, partly for his own advantage, to have her completely in his 

wer, partly from revenge; for, from the first time she had unfeelingly 

ughed at his early blunders, he had cherished against her a vindictive 
feeling, which his late disappointment, and the secondary misery it be- 
sides had bred for him, had certainly not put to rest. And the whole of 
this love then was acted—it had been all along a deception for the purpose 
of ambition and revenge. We cannot deny that her beauty, which was 
considerable, had made some impression upon him, but it was decidedly 
tis to imagine one seducing a woman out of pure animosity; but 
when on reflect that in seduction it is pratt RPE 
will be able at once to unravel the paradox. No one could be better 
tted for such a course of proceeding than Edmund—totally unprincipled 
as he was—capable of keeping a great bad purpose constantly before his 
mind, and of bringin i ers to bear upon its furtherance—pos- 
sessed also of a unter Be mankind, infinitely greater than might 
have been expected from his opportunities. All the resources of exten- 
sive reading in poetry and romance, in mental philosophy, and in the 
book of nature, he brought to his aid—every sclieme of attraction 
winning artifice he could think Pr Se ET 
lady looked upon his company as a reli refuge—a heaven— 
cursed her folly in choosing the glittering ass, from whose society 
fled to his, as she would from a lazar-house to a bower in 
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. Ina short time he was successful, she became his, and doted 
on him with an admiration, a devotion, anda joy, whi felt wenn 
love, and as different even from the regard she had formerly entertai 


~ oe eam again was from the contempt in which she held 
now. 

« But all this was totally unsuspected even by the menials of the house, 
a set of people who generally are the first - ive of such affairs. Ed- 
mund was too sagacious to allow it to be in the slightest degree evi- 
dent, and while he had the wife so completely in his power, he was find- 
ing his way rapidly into the graces of her husband. By an exceed- 
ingly distant and deferential deportment in his presence, > numerous 
flatteries—well disguised and skilfully administered—and by a well-acted 
devotion to his interests, he in a short time succeeded in gaining his en- 
tire good-will, and unquestioning obedience to every suggestion in mat- 
ters connected with the business. And this fact, whereat he made 
merry in private with Mrs. Peeche, only sunk her husband a degree sti 
lower in her contempt. 

But while he was thus managing his master and mistress, he did not 
forget his brother Mark, and durmg his leisure moments concocted a 
scheme, which he thought would make his fall sudden and complete. 
This was to organise a counter-combination among the masters, one of 
whose measures was to be a sudden and simultaneous dismissal of all their 
men, at a moment previously opus upon in secret, and the importation 
from the mining districts of Scotland, by their collier-vessels, of a colony of 
new workmen, who would be content with lower wages, and being stran- 
gers and nods, and detested by the former labourers, would not be likely, 
at least for years, to join in An oon union. 

This he explained to Mr. Peeche, directing him to unfold it to the other 
proprietors, and get as many of them to join in it as possible. , 

Now at this time, Mark Vacgee, by some insolent and exorbitant. de- 
mand had strongly excited the masters against him, though they were 
powerless to avoid complying with it. They were therefore prepared to 
receive with avidity, adh a scheme as that invented by Edmund, and when, 
ata dinner given at his house to about a dozen of them, Peeche proposed 
it, taking the merit of it entirely to himself, he found them disposed both 
at once to embrace it, and to give him credit for more capacity than they 
had ever before placed to his account. But Edmund on hearing that he 
had thus exposed the scheme in public, before numerous servants, most of 
them belonging to the mining class, and some of whom he knew, and 
others suspected to be, members of Mark’s confederacy, while he cursed 
his ed folly, could not help congratulating himself on his vanity, 

which had led him to claim the whole authorship. 
ren an hour after tas genpeah Nat ete SOs oe 
were yet over their wine, Mark Vaspar got possession 
whole lla, a had taken his measures. But before you find out what 

r were, let us return to Edmund and Mrs. Peeche. 

t is difficult for an author to allude decorously to such a connexion, 
for the cdium attached to guilty love, the difficulties, its transient and 
a nature, the thought that aon th: 0k: Sogn 

family and of society are put in jeopardy, y yielding to it, the 
ices la of honour me virtue is ‘for ever gone—and the fact, 
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5 - eh fon, bad as it is, must be of extremest strength ’ 
all these heart cling to it with double fondness, ‘and: 

give it a i delasive and: mortal; ike: the fees 
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enticing aspect, but if the romancer is to copy truth. 
: shash Speedin “wath ia'oereds,? and solani lee paiiets. 
‘of and all other miseries on the love we: 
de to; that make the mind a very place of torment, he can hardly: 
~ 4 —_ ero Peeche was a woman as | 4 
intellect. She possessed a ly capable of entertaining the passion o 
love in its strongest intensity an bees perfect refinement—that love 
which is perceptive of beauty of soul alone, taking that of body but asia 
consideration, though it may afterwards, by fancy’s aid, gild up 
the latter to something like a proper material image of the former—that 
love in which the spirit of the object is the thing truly loved, and which 
is the on er eine cn wreath And with iss an a Lae 
as minds of a high order and much cultivation are capable of feeli 
or vo recor Mothoved her paramour; and with the same fervour 
wherewith she loved him, she ahhorred her husband, and would talk to 
Edmund of him in a manner that often startled even him. ret 
About two miles to the rear of her house was a large wood, whic 
being enclosed within a round bend of a river, had no regular path’ 
through or even near it, and was quite unfrequented. It was very a 
and thick with brushwood; and in different parts of it were the 
of one or two old coal-mines, long ago disused or wrought out. One of 
these had the engine-house, a little turreted building, still standing, co- 
vered with ivy, and topped with waving bushes. The mounds of coal- 
dust or other rubbish, had been converted into grassy knolls, overgrown 
with bramble, wild brier, and dog-rose, and in the midst gaped the black 
mouth of the pit. This one had been filled up to within about thirty feet of 
the weet nod a in which state it had been left with its brim overhung 
with és, and its new bottom formed of mud, moss-weeds, sticks, fallen 
leaves, and the like. The spot was completely surrounded by wood, and 
was approached by an old wheel-track that wound among the trees. 
Nothing could be more sequestered. The only creatures to be seen near 
it by day might be a party of children, gathering nuts or wild berries, 
or by night the slouching, stealthy figure of a poacher. ; 
At twilight, or early night, this was a favourite haunt of Edmund and 
Mrs. Peeche, for a scarcely traceable path from it through the wood, 
ned into the rear of the park in which the house stood, and about 
different parts of this park she had always been accustomed to take a 
morning or evening walk. Here they were wont to find unbroken soli- 
tude, green foliage, a balmy atmosphere, the nightingale’s music, and the 
soft gloaming of the summer-time, with all the other charms that act as 
accompaniments to love, and make its sweetness come fiower-scented to 
the heart. And such was the chosen scene of their guilty joy. 
On the evening of the third or fourth day after Peeche’s proposal to the 
masters, they were here as usual, and as they sat by each other on’ one of 
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the ‘knolls,; in the warm converse of unlawful passion, they -were . 
»by'groans, and a voice calling faintly for help from. out the old 
pit whose murky mouth yawned beside them. ry ontoows gH ag 
On'the first alarm they sprang to their feet, and she, starting from. his 
eases ot elas apenas st 
of. nie " whiopealeimasiniiad ‘eee: : 
and then silently’ roaching the sand of the mine, they bo 
bushes; and cautiously looked down. They saw the body of a man laid 
at the bottom among some rotten brushwood, sticks, and leaves. Pre- 
sently ser ae as he heard the rustling of the bushes and catching 
view of their 
 Merey, good help me, I am dying,” ‘he said. 
$* Gracious re asilnoit' he — Pewee ny husband vl ~ ex- 
claimed, in a quick, thrilling whisper, catching paramour arm - 
with a: hand that trembled as it clutched: “ Three days one went 
over to Haverfield to shoot—he has not been home since—Great Provi- 
dente, is it come to this at last!” 
“Hold back now, Joan, dearest—hush, let me speak to him,” Then 
= close to the brink, and stooping over to look down, “Is that Mr. 
?” he asked. 
“‘ Vaspar! thank God! help me out of this, Vaspar; lose not a moment, 
for love of mercy—I am dying—I have tasted nothing for three 


days.” 

"Hore he convulsively caught a handful of the wet leaves, among which 
he lay, and pressed them to his mouth, chewing a portion. This made 
his voice much more strong and distinct. 

“Oh, Vaspar, have you no food near you to throw me down a morsel 
—oh, for Heaven’s sake! lose no time.” 

“* How do you come to be there, sir ? Did you fall in ?” 

*‘Oh—no, no—I was thrown down here by ruffians—the miners, 
headed: by your brother, the agent. They attacked me, brought me here, 
and he with his own hands put me down.” 

Here Edmund drew slightly back from the brink, and remained for a 
space motionless in thought, whilst the wife stood beside looking eagerly 
at-him, as if anxious to read in his countenance his thoughts of their 
situation, and intentions as to her husband; but a vast tumult of new 
thoughts and schemes were rising, taking form, heaving upon each other, 
mingling and rolling in his mind, like smoke-volumes in a crater. In a 
minute he had resolved upon a course of conduct to pursue. The leaving 
of Peeche to his fate was the principal point of it, but he desired that be- 
tween himself and her it should appear that the measure was. entirely of 
her suggestion. This was that he might have a strong hold on her for 
ever after, and in any dispute between them shake himself clear of the 
guilt, and throw it entirely upon her. 

= not better go to the house, and get the servants with ropes ?”” 
said he. 

“Never !” cried she, with fierce emotion. ‘ What, would you tie me 

‘ again to a hated torment thus by lucky chance cut from me. Fool, don’t 
ou see he is here being murdered—we have not done it—we are power- 
of means to help—can we be blamed ?—no other creature will come 
near++he must soon die. We can keep our secret, or even should it come 
out, what can they do to us?—what have we done?—nothing! Then 






























do nothing —let him him alone, and with the of —(we cannot write the 
Sdlontsneseaiay am free once more, ree RIP a OO Eta 


But isa dreadful death, Joan !” 

» True but a sure one for us. Re hiosundiannicesthdianctshdiles teeth 
fom common digolution— beside, it does not entail the hideous after- 
lam is husband!” and as he spoke, she quailed before the 
peola exprestion of his eye—" He is the man posacaeiaiansans 

* I made him such in a moment of infatuation produced by his fales 
=. He never loved me—but fraudulently cozened me out of my 

and fortune—and to be cosened by such » fool! Oh, there have been 
ee Oe ere ee 
paid the penalty by suicide. Husband! he has been a curse to me. It 
comes bitter, indeed, such a reproach from you, Edmund, for whose love 
I have dared so much, and am now darin the unishment of hell.”” And 
she fell upon his neck and wept copious ee Fae he soothed her with 
pee “ He shall never come eee our loves again,” she 
surely do not wish to save him now, dearest—you 
Selita ietend- ou lovnaib.df pie have, cute itn and & idl dias” 

“ But, Joan, my heart’s own Joan, I cannot help feeling mercy, huma- 
nit 
2 Morey to him is destruction to ourselves—is it not better that he 
should die, than that we should live in misery? We cannot much longer 
conceal our love, and then by divorce he may rob me of what remains, 
and marry some fool like himself into all my ther’s pro 

Reader, every portion of this dialogue was ove by the wretched 
husband. They had in their excitement spoken in a rather elevated tone, 
and as he lay below im the still, moveless air, the rocky sides of the 
shaft had, like a gigantic stethoscope, or the ear of Dionysius, conducted 
to him the sounds! He was tremblingly alive to every syllable, for his 
Gdelity, hated, a on it, and, fool as he was, he his wife’s in- 

ferocious thirst for his death, with feelings of horror, 

, and revenge, that rose above those of the imme- 

niin, jr, and crying aloud, by a frantic effort of his 

exhausted frame, he hurled at them both, but especially at her, all the 

ets, curses, and threats, that a mind driven to desperation could sud- 

is wife trembled, in sp renee aT ON as with her para- 
mour she stealthily and awa 

tt ethere no’ fear off his finding his wa; eae 

“I fear not,” was the whispered reply ; “the sides of the shaft are 
smooth and sheer—my brother takes his measures too surely for that. 
But look,” and he drew an orange from his pocket, “I may throw this 
down to alleviate his sufferings a little ” 

** No,” sie she, matching it from his hand, and flinging it away far 

brushwood, “not five minutes’ prolongation of life he 

have Grn mets chat wl find him dead, it is possible, if he eat, 
ight find alive—and what becomes of us then? But, hark!” 

they were no longer visible or audible to the poor writhing vic- 


tim, the screams, prayers, and appeals he uttered, ifs hniediamde 
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to mercy, whilst his voice had ninel: aconmntind shaciapitionting 
po on the ear, and more on the heart 

“ Joan, Joan,” he cried, “will you leave me to die’ in this pit. 
Joan, my wife! what have I done to you that you should desert 'me? 
Joan, I am starving to death—will you forsake me, your husband? You 
have lain in my bosom, Joan—Vaspar, have a no mercy—speak to her, 
save me, and I will forgive you both. Joan, Vi do on 
me? will you not to me?—are you gone? rapa 
wrath curse you both! Joan, Joan——” 

But here in his despair, his voice refused its office, and when he would 
have shrieked, the breath soughed in his dry inflamed throat, 
his efforts to produce a sound. When he could be no longer heard, his 
wife falling upon the bosom of her companion, and weeping as if she 
could have died among her tears, addressed him, 

“ Oh, Edmund, you see what I have done for you—will you ever cease 
tolove me?” 

They kept their secret well. 

In about eight days Mrs. Peeche sent to Haverfield, a distance of 
about twenty miles, to learn if her husband was still there. The answer 
was that he had not been there at all. A search was immediately insti- 
tuted, and a large reward offered for information regarding vt At 
length he was discovered by some labourers out of employment, who had 

in the search with a view to the reward. 

Nobody had any doubt that he had fallen into the pit by accident, 
while unwary in 2 the pursuit of game, for his loaded gun was found be- 
side him among the wet leaves. And while there were no marks on his 
frame of any violence, one of his shoulders was dislocated, as would be the 
likely consequence of such a fall. The verdict found by the coroner's 
jay was, in consequence, ‘“ Accidental Death.” 

t was not long till Colonel and Major Peeche arrived, accompanied by 
acouple of lawyers, and though Mr. Hasteleigh, before his death, thought 
he'had pretty well secured his fortune to his daughter and her issue, 
ee as representing the heirs of the deceased Mr. Peeche—for 
he had no children—to secure a considerable amount of property. As 
soon as this matter was settled, Edmund, who had been ever since the 
death of his master at the actual uncontrolled head of the business, mar- 
ried the widow, and thus became Mr. Vaspar of Weldon Edge. 

No sooner had he done so, than his character came out in its true and 
most vivid colours. The name of the firm was no longer Hasteleigh and 
crete do (for Lieutenant Peeche, tenacious of the military and aristo- 

ity of his name, had never allowed it to be associated in public 
ith the ead -trade). A complete revolution took place, too, at Weldon. 
All the servants received their dismissal, and were replaced by others 
from distant parts of the country. New improvements in the mac 
of the mines and iron-works were introduced, and totally new diseipline 
and ve here among the men. Schools were instituted, and a 
good library rapidly got together. This was, however, for no 
plilbnthropis object, but solely as a business speculation, and as tending 
ly to his own great gain. 

Although he had come to a noble fortune, still, from the slices taken 
from it by the Peeches, and the mal-administration of the lieutenant, it 
was much less than it would have been had he got it when he was first, 
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get the poor creatures once more entirely into his power as a maste, 
a rene 6 eae 08 men gen rammed gener a oy 


eave pon bev hia rote hi be 


ville him in 4 manner quite te to the reception he had met 
with from him about a year bef son 
with all articles of rl te A wn way of furniture, he showed 
him; introduced him ‘to his wife, and asked him to stay dimmer. « All 
dainty viands, and rare and expensive wines, he set. before him,’ and took’ 
every means to make him see the apparent happiness in which he: ‘lived 
with his wife, who vied with him in paying him attention. ge 

Mark knew quite well that all this was intended co git dksrpaide Wo 
excite his envy ‘aad humble his pride, and he felt the intention to be:ful- 
9 He was hardly prepared, however, for the disclosure that fol- 
owed it. 

Immediately on the withdrawal of Mrs. Edmund the 
servants leave the room, so soon as they a and he ha ped 
the decanter to his brother, made to him coolly the proposal 
should immediately break up his combination society, expose to hin al 
its signs and secrets, plots and crimes, and leave the district for ever, 
being grateful that he was to take the money he had made with him, 
and that he was not delivered up to the law to answer for his enor- 

* For I am determined,” continued Edmund, “ to allow no one to die- 
tate to me in my business, or stand between me and ne interest. More- 
over, no man shall bully me or terrify me into an . Iam on my 
guard, and have made all my preparations—lI will Il be alee absolute lord of my 
— and all upon them.” 

heard all ¢ this in silence, but the colour forsook his face, giving 

seed toa allow paleness, while ever and anon some feature would 
a small convulsive twitch, and his eyes became completely Semel es 
colour and expression, looking bloodshot and lurid in place of their or- 


gra 
wer a what,” ” said he, after a little, “if I should simply disobey this 
command, and go on as before ?”’ 

«Within a week-I will have you in gaol, and you are as sure to be 
capitally convicted as you are that you deserve the fate. The combina- 
tion business might be or a ye extortion of money from men 
and masters might be possibly death—but the killing and conspiring to 
kill and maim obs, and the murder of Peeche (for I have witnesses to 
prove you did it), make the gallows inevitable.” 

Po yam I murdered Peeche, did I? bint 5 you learn that 

‘From his own lips, as he lay et ae hunger in pit, and 

t pee wi 


another baldness myself heard ch your 
own Saete, flee him in—that person is Be to be a witness.” 


Mark rose from his seat, and pushing his away, whilst he glared 
ike tiger unflded his immense muscular fame, a if he w have 
to instant violence on the slight figure of his brother, and 
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erushed him and his schemes for ever. But the: latter rising, neverthe- 
less keeping his eye on his, rang a small bell. .A man-servant entered 


|“ Attend to the fire, William,” . 
“« As I was saying, brother,” he continued, as Mark with quivering lip 
resumed. his seat, “ I think your bation would be to accede to my views. 
No, other measure will be of any avail. In truth, you will find no other 
course is open to you. The business you practice has been going on as 
long .as.it.can go. It has come to an acmé, and now must go to tuin— 
and what I want is to have you kept clear of its wreck, with all. you have 
made by it.” : | 
|, Here the servant withdrew. 

“As for my intentions, I am in earnest, I assure you ; and were you 
not.of my blood, and otherwise did I know what I know, you should 
swing within a month. It is only the consideration of public opinion 
that makes me let you off ; I should like the whole thing to be brought 
about quietly. One indispensable condition is, that you shall leave the 
connieys 4 you remain here, or near this place, you will have your wits 
e y at work, plotting and scheming—TI might as well have no es- 
tate.” 

Tt is too important a matter to decide upon without a thought,” said 
Mark; “give me time to consider.” 

“T will,” said Edmund; “come here to-morrow at twelve, and I will 
be. prepared to hear you; and in the mean time, as I don’t think after 
what has passed you can relish much more wine, and as, besides, I don’t 
feel'exactly comfortable with you so near me, you had better take your 
leave.” 

"Mark withdrew, half-stunned with what he had heard, and seeking his 
own hoitie, sat down to rumiaate, and there he sat, without undressing, 
the whole night, revolving what measures he eould adopt. 

He found his vast combination scheme, which he had reared around 
him at such an expense of time and thought, of crime and a emg 
which: was to him the source of so much influence and emolument, was 
_ about to crumble to dust like a gourd smitten by the sun. He had es- 
tablished it upon so firm and extensive a basis, protected it with so many 
outworks, and hidden it in such a mist of secresy, that it seemed to him 
indestructible. But here a more potent magician, in one moment, was 
about to shiver it to pieces. And against his talisman, the law, there 
was no counterspell. 

He saw but two alternatives—one the removal of his brother, the 
other to yield up with a good grace his system, and sell the ruins of ‘it 
to the best advantage. The former he at first. determined to adopt; in- 
deed, he had a plan formed to seize the person of Edmund, carry him 
off, and confine him in one of the mines in the neighbourhood, at the 
same time to throw the men off work by a sudden strike, and keep them 
thus. till anxiety about his numerous speculations or positive dread of 
bankruptcy should extort from him conditions of mutual accommoda- 
tion. 

“Nay, he might even,” thought Mark, “if his place of concealment 
was known only to one or two, and they trusty, be served as Peeche 
was,” ) 
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re i wey a Hy Sabla ESS 
D heees to eintiees dead cteonintd eatin , which had been the 

we nda ae 4 hts since boyhood— e one object of all his 
enthusiasm had been the source of his cares and joys, 

and fears—of his pride and power—which had brought money to 

his pockets, and respect to his person. And must that vast combination 


system by which one intellect could, for one purpose, yet so 
rarnaioge arrest, give, or withhold the labour ido Rava 


phieal in theory, admirably efficient in 
which he could hare = well trusted to canny his fame as a man of 
= ~ ity—must it be at once annihilated, and pass for ever 
and from memory? It had withstood for years the open 
underhand machinations of its enemies, and now it was to 
Sedaanevadie the mere threat of one ! But that one was himself of the 
labouring odleaem man of talent—knew the system—knew all its 
al wheels—indeed, formerly been a member of it, and 
bound by oaths which he ne did not value one farthing—and here Mark 
could not but feel a pang when he reflected who had taught his brother 
this value of an = 
“ The first day he left us, and went cringing among the masters—that 
day should have his last ; if it had, he would never have done this 
—from that one oversight the labour of a tolerable intellect for a long 
series of years has Pig by one blow, fallen to the ground.” 
Next Fs at the appointed hour he waited on Edmund. They met in 
the li of the latter. o 
Mark, like one entering a cold-bath, plunged at once into the business, 
nf ee to betray the whole. é 
“ But compensation am I to expect for my own losses by the 
disclosure ?” said he. #6 " "7 
“Why, indemnity for your own share of it, whish is the principal 
one. You shall have your life, and all the money you have made.” 
“Nay, if that is to be all, I can have muc i by disclosing 
the whole to the government myself, and getting admitted as crown 
ence.” 
“‘ But that would cost the lives of three or four of these poor people 
you have misled.” 
I dare eahn wats hen gt wey but then I should be nothing 
indebted to you—moreover, for the betrayal of such a combination 
scheme as mine” (here fecighd ivan) Tam “Fam sure of a thousand 


pee eeeeneent pave wane, ou think 
shale aehendeineniy, look at that,” and secigueanie Re ae be 
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- (Edmund read it. It was abn iintnienaninits Seine 
peace, &c., directing them not to proceed against Mark rei 
without first communicating the whole matter to the Home . And 
nee agente it, he could not help, as he repeated it 
aloud, addressing his ’ 

“ Well, Mark, you are the most consummate, traitorous villain it 
ever entered my imagination to conceive.” | 

Marked sneered fiendishly, but remained motionless. 

“I see from the date of this, that ever since the year 179—, you have 
been a hired informer.” 

. ¥es, and have made something by it, I assure you.” 
tae recone sr niadbast : ae - 

ing you.a on your i subversion 
pe chi tion of this scsfolenntianel 2g RCE Ce : 
. “1, shall want a document from you in the form of a letter to that 
effect.” 
With this request Edmund hastily complied. Then taking , he 
wrote from the dictation of his brother, whose lips were ess, dry, 
and had a slight quivering motion as he spoke. Every degree and di 
vision of the society was ap with their oaths ~ — ceremonies— 
the ringleaders of each, their separate ‘si words, and ¢ and 

snaiee times of meeting. When he had finished with — 

‘Then there was the death of William King,” said Edmund, “ who 
was shot at the brier copse six years ago. I think I was led to suspect 
it was the man Crow that did that job. What is his proper name ?” 

I thought you did not intend to bring these men under the law !” 
ee if they do as I desire. I want merely to get a hold upon 

em.” 

*“‘ I donot know his name—he goes by the nick-name of Young Crow. 
His father was called Old Crow, and I believe neither of them knew 
either name or surname.”* 

“‘ And whom could I have for witnesses ?”’ 

* Long Bill Brown saw the act. He was with King at the time, and 
that night was sworn in, and left off nobbing, bringing all the rest of 


them into the confederacy.” : 


‘“‘ And who blinded Mr. Wood, the overseer, with vitriol ?” 

“A man now at the High Corner pit, by name Peter Watkin, com- 
monly called ‘the Slounger.’ The liquor was procured from one John 
Coats, a workman at the St. Margaret’s Hall printing-work. There 
were three in company with the Slounger—one was mas Overton, 
since dead; another, Thomas Chummins, nick-named ‘The Handy 
Kid,’ employed at the Rock-house mine; the third was myself.” 

Over all the other atrocities, in the way of murder, intimidation, and 
conspiracy, that had been committed by members of his society, he went 
minutely, exposing freely the criminals, the objects desired in the crimes, 
the circumstances, and those that aided and abetted. Tk, 

When Edmund had done writing, “ Well then,” said he, “now that 
itis all out, and I know so much of you as I do, I would not wonder to see 
you playing a double game, and betraying these men to the law on your 





® This is not an uncommon thing in the mining districts, especially the 
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“| not be surprised myself,” replied Mark, with mocking wang > 
but mut rapidly with—“ But if you should play double with me, or after 
this meveither to the law or the confederacy—beware—I .eay be- 


Mark wondered at.this proceeding, but stood as if thunderstruck as he 
beheld enter from the dressing-room into which it the very men 
he had been just. betraying, to wit, the man Y Crow, and 
Peter Watkin the Sl , along with others of suech.wweliphs and tafe 
ence amongthe men. Nothing could have been further from his expec- 
tation than this consummation of the adventure. There they stood 
before him, imed and muddy, in their uncouth black mining 
scowling upon him through the darkness of their faces like so many ac- 
cusing devils Oh what a sight was this for Mark—whither could have 
sneaked away from him his boasted and long tried cunning, that he should 
be so miserably outwitted—should have so wofully and irretrievably 
committed himself!. And who could with a pen adequately forcible. de- 
scribe the convulsive throes of his mighty though reprobate mind. Bitter, 
bitter chagrin, anguish, panting thirst for vengeance, rage, hate, malice, 
pride, despair, and reckless defiance—all these fierce passions glowed 
png aig harsh and now haggard countenance, united into one expres- 
sion had in it a terrible grandeur, a sublimity, while the big: tears 
coursed down his rugged cheeks—a thing of which he was himself un- 
conscious. Thus he stood regarding them, then his brother, anon turn- 
ing, and staggering slightly as he did so, he walked towards the door and 
went forth from the house. 

This then was.Edmund’s plan to break up the combination-union—by 
exposing Mark to the body in his most villanous colours of double 
treachery, and by showing them that they were completely in his own 
power—that their whole organisation was known to him, and that at 
any time he pleased he oul give up any member to capital punishment 


or . 

The men he had brought to the house he had all along suspected—in- 
deed, from his half and half connexion with the society, all but under- 
stood ten or per Row with the crimes. te all nary y 
were i ular and influential amon great the 
workmen. Two a them were employed at his hal mines, and he could 
thus easily get hold of them;a nother he neticed to his house, offering him 
the situation of “ganger,” st me overseer; the fourth by stating that 
a letter from his brother, who Ratidieetelonh aisle fo, bto ion. 
When he had thaan begetiion hp. indistnad «thes dbadhan great 
apostle, Mark Vaspar, was.“ bought and sold,” and. had.“ sold” them 
and the rest of the confederacy. To give them proof he put them into 














curious caps and mh their loose and iarly 
hands and faces all of one deep and mystic black. | 
Irony, speckled atungely, giving’ «ees ediesly apie a0 Guanes 

) strangely, giving a most to ~who 
wore them ; in short, ra painter had to limn some diabolic conclave 
described by a German romancer as assembled on the Walpurgis night, 
this meeting would have afforded him an admirable study. P They stood 
and reclined pretty much in a double circle, with their orators in ‘the 
midst, and had about twenty or thirty scouts on the high grounds around, 
whose duty it was customarily, on any } owe being seen, to observe him 
closely, if he were not dangerous to detain him from advancing ; if he 
were,—to give a signal agreed upon, when the whole meeting would dis- 
perse, either for the night, or to assemble elsewhere. 

To this assembly went of his own accord Mark Vaspar. Such a pro- 
ceeding would seem madness, but Mark did nothing without a purpose 
+ the purpose of this was revenge against his brother. He knew the 
attempt was fraught with the greatest a to himself, nevertheless he 
had hopes of leading them to some wholesale attack upon Edmund—some 
do or die” business upon which he had not yet resolved, leaving its na- 
ture to be determined by after circumstances. He — to completely 
satisfy the men that the account they might have heard was false or mis- 
taken—trusting to his great influence over them, his long management 
of-them, the apparent improbability of one who had suffered and done 
so much for them betraying them, but placing his chief confidence in his 
own talent, tact, and powers of persuasion. But he was mistaken ; he found 
the men entirely predetermined against him, treating him on his approach 
with a sneering malignity that boded the worst evil. There is no 
crime for which the working orders have a greater detestation than 
treachery—especially treachery to themselves—even suspicion of it at 
onee condemns. 

He was immediately seized, and subjected to a regular trial by jury ; a 
form of procedure which he himself instituted among them, and at 
all previous instances of which he had himself presided. Not “ the man 
Charles Stuart” at the bar of an incensed ve could be more surprised 
at the novelty of his situation than was Mar Vaspar before the. judg- 
ment of those he had so long and so implicitly ruled, for good or bad, 
with no standard but his own opiniom; Nevertheless he nerved. himself for 
the hazard, and stood collected and firm, resolved to make the best of 
every word that should be spoken, every incident that could occur. The 
evidence against him was damning. There were the four witnesses each 
examined separately, and all agreeing in their black and unanswerable 
tale, which no cross-questioning from Mark could shake in the smallest 
Sept.—voL. LXXII. No. CCLXXXV. E 
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in ; y the length and 
benshnenlly Gulp Uy ie jeyy ood she whale mes ER 
ly gui jury, an w. meeting as his j r 
pore arg di seaaiiarie vain. It was D. TE.” i 
He was immediately surrounded and marched away to a place about 
mile where was an exhausted coal-pit, known to be eighty 
fathoms or four hundred and eighty feet in depth. After receiving Ins 
yu ee ey i is arrival at sir og sth napa 
ewalkedalong looking in asolemn absent manner straight before hi 

once or twice raised his eyes, and gazed with an earnest glance at the starry 


ever disappointed against his brother, or envy of the latter's 
poder ys sana ary od own miserable defeat—whether dread of the 
hideous death he knew he was moving to, or ideas of escape and freedom, 
we cannot imagine, nor will attempt to say. 

On reaching the mouth of the mine he was told he would have five 
minutes allowed him wherein to say his prayers, and one offered him a 
methodist hymn book—probably the only book of any description in all 
that assem He settee. away with a bitter smile, and turni 
asked one who stood by to lend him a small iron tool in his hand. Wi 
some hesitation it was lent. Taking it in his hand he knelt down, and 
began to trace with it, on a smooth'flat stone that lay near the brink, some 
strange lines and curves. It was the figure of a proposition in Newton’s 
SEC ee > Te a, Ee PR Ea 

its. 

They could not conceive what this might mean, but as he 
the figure deeper and deeper into the stone, interrupted him, telling him 
“ Time wasup.” They then bound his hands behind him and his feet 
ther, and placed him standing on the of the yawning shaft, While 
rest stood round in a dense circle, one advanced, and, standing near, pushed 
him. As he went somewhat slowly, inclining from his balance over the 
fearful brink, he gave no cry, but with a convulsive effort of his mighty 
wrenched one arm free from the fastenings that bound it, and 
ing the man who had pushed him by the fluttering, loose and ragged 
him with him, and ere the time to utter one wild 





































d among them. “It was Yo 
they hurriedly left the in five minutes were 
Faye And that was the last meeting of the combination 
so Mark Vaspar passed away, leaving behind him no memorial of 
his crimes or his talents, save the muttered curse in the mouths of those 
pane ston mate nbd the ara ee eee eee 
name even in solitude, strange figure cut in stone, & mystery 
to all that saw it, at the spot here he met his death. 

His fate was st Sabie: tiie pide tee etree Pe tee ee 
may tieaudabittad Os, a forcible, in 
anon letter. Up to that time he he had ab 
gcon Gio tho night er bein Qeiiodineddt gu sible was found in his 
. save the furniture, whi wus thaledod! Ses Cant Gd eile | 

But let us trace the after life of Edmund. 

He was successful in business to a singularity ; every thing seemed to 
flourish with him, save that he had no children. But with all this ‘no 

creature could give even outward evidence of being more miserable. It 
was Gi Vetached oy all with whom he came into contact, that he appeared 
@ very picture of remorse and mental agony, and this was especially 
evident after the period at which he became informed of the fate of his 
brother. 

About this time he took to the private consumption of opium, which 
Siitisied $0 tach ies casas fins 1 rough ght him to the brink of the grave. 
He was confined to bed at last, dying with all the loathsome symptoms 
attendant on death from such a cause. A medical practitioner who was 
called to prescribe for him, on ean the marr w: case, at once 

letely stopped the opium. But deprivation stimulating 
ania al nly gebotins his dissolution, and at length he am Ary 
breathe. 

He was buried in a vault beneath the church of the parish in which his 
house was situated. There was a small loophole in the wall, guarded 
PY a crossed stanchion of rusty iron, nearly eaten through by ‘the damp 


eet that time,” said the gentleman from whom we had the incidents 
of the above tale, “I was apprentice to a surgeon in the town of ——, 
about ten miles from Weldon Edge. There were several others in the 
place, and we all knew each other, indeed formed a society for mutual 
instruction. 
“ Now one of us was out at this parish church on the day of the funeral 
botanising, or for some such purpose, and seeing the sequestered cha- 
racter of the place, and reconnoitring the nature of the voolk formed an 
9 dP ial: ova the body of Mr. Vaspar, for the scientific purpose of 
anatomisation. Comenciaheatiag the thought to us, three of us set-out.on 


the 4 pra 

managed to bend aside one limb of the crossed stanchion, and 
being all pretty slim fellows, got through the loophole into the vault with 
Saco acility, and commenced digging by the light of a dark lantern, 
fre the Neopet hun a couple of great coats by way of blind be- 
loophole by whi we had entered. Presently we came to the 
rt open the lid, ‘and turned aside the drapery to see what sort 

of a subject we were likely to have. 
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“To our amazement wé found him turned nearly pre my then: in 
i ankle was dislocated, the leg being firml ed be- 
tween the sides, while that or pact gree thal age e head and 
shoulders lay was flooded with blood, which to have come 
. PT tad up our heeds and looks at each other in am 
had evidently been buried whilst animation was only suspended, and 
had recovered consciousness in the"grave, and dreadful must have been his 
vain struggling against the walls and roof of his firm and narrow house: 
On turning his face up a sill : vom dey veins. ~ Never mi coun- 
tenance, or in any painting, did I see a ghastly picture o an oi 
every feature spoke xin dreadful danger, agény of Wody aiid olent 
muscular straining, with sudden and total departure of all hope, whilst 
the mouth appeared to have poured forth gushes of blood. 

“ We were so struck that two of us were for burying him up again : 
having nothing to do with him, but the third, who now holds a high rank 
en the army medical staff, insisted on carrying him off. 

“ *If he was buried alive,’ said he, ‘he is dead enough now for all 
practical purposes, there is no questioning that phenomenon, so let’s 
cipitate him into the sack, bundle him up, and be off in a hurry. It will 
be long before we get such a precious laches again.’ 

“ And so we did, filling up the tate, lowering the flagstones that co- 
vered it, and bending back to its place the stanchion, so as to leave things 
as like what they had been as possible. 

“ The body was dissected in different portions by different students, and 
each preserved and carried with him to whatever part of the world for- 
tune and his profession took him from our town, the bones of some of his 
members, or some of the organs of his body preserved in spirits. The 
rest of the flesh as it was dissected away piecemeal we flung into the river 
that ran through the town, nor was it ever suspected that he did any 
thing but sleep undisturbed in his grave,” 

The end of Mrs, Vaspar was analogous in its misery. After the death 
of her husband, on whom she doated fondly to the last, it became evident 
her reason was impaired. She was put under restraint, and all the means 
that were then used or known in the treatment of mental disorders were 
put in requisition, but fruitlessly, and she ultimately died mad. Her mania 
was general,—on all subjects—but she had one particular hallucination 
that took the lead—one scene seemed to be continually passing before 
her mind, and she would constantly be enacting it, though the precise 
words and gesticulation might vary at times. 

“Edmund, dearest Edmund,” so would her ravings run, “how can 

ou think of such a thing. Take him out!—let him perish—we shall be 
ba py then. No, no; save his life, and you will make me a murderess either 
of him or myself. We shall never separate more, my love—he is sure to 
die. Saye him, then you may stab yourself and me. Oh, Edmund, I 
love you—my heart doats on you. I have lost my soul for love of you. 
Take pity on me and love me ; it is all the happiness I° can ever have, 
and happiness indeed it is. Kiss me, Vaspar. We are happy, and he— 
my curse—is enduring the worst misery man can suffer—dying of hunger. 
ile the kiss of our endearment falls soft upon the sachined aie of this 
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chamber, his last s sound hollow in the cold, m it. Whilst we 
Ter Toes tx Pissesd Mecaetleiens, bo clogs tx the arias Ot anki | 








( 53) 
- REMINISCENCES OF THE LATE .KING OF SWEDEN, 


a BY A GERMAN OFFICER IN THE SWEDISH SERVICE. 

_.Wuew, I saw King Charles John for the first time, he was in his sixty- 
fourth year ; but, from his glossy black hair, his fine retaining all 
the vigour of his prime, and the vivacity and agility of his movements, he 
might haye for a hale man of fifty. His angular, marked, but ex- 
tremely pleasing features, his beautifully formed mouth, and his large, bril- 
lant. eyes, composed a whole, the highly intellectual and, at the same time, 
sealed expression of which was extremely fascinating.. The gaze of his 
eagle eye, which fixed upon and penetrated any one who was conyersi 
with him, had such a spell, that I think it would have been very difficult 
to, tell the king to his face an untruth, without confusion or trepidation. 
I have seen courtiers and placemen, whose consciences might not be per- 
fectly clear, stand abashed and confounded, as if thunderstruck, by that 

iercing look, which seemed to read the inmost recesses of the heaie 
a att appeared to be aware of this effect of his looks, and he is said 
to have formed beforehand an unfavourable opinion of those who could 
not bear their scrutiny. 

The expression of that searching eye changed with inconceivable rapidity. 
On my return to Stockholm, after a long journey, which I had performed, 
as the bearer of despatches on matters of great importance, with such expe- 
dition that. it was noticed as an extraordinary circumstance both in the 
German and French newspapers, I waited immediately upon the king, 
and, being admitted to his presence, had occasion to observe the expression 
of the kindliest benevolence in his face suddenly changed into the flashin 
look of indignation. He had laid upon the table the despatches which 
had brought, and, while he carelessly sprinkled me from a bottle of eau 
de Cologne, as he frequently did, to take off the smell of tobacco, to 
which he had a strong aversion, he put various questions, to which I gave 
satisfactory answers. At last, he inquired in what time I had performed 
the journey. When I mentioned the precise number of days and hours, 
his eyes, till then all kindness, all at once darted at me an annihilatin 
look. ‘* Monsieur,” he thundered forth, ‘‘ souvenez vous que c’est d moi 
que. yous parlez, et que je ne souffre pas les mauvaises plaisanteries.” I 
assured him most respectfully that nothing was further from my inten- 
tion than to take such a liberty; but it was not till he opened the let- 
ters, and found the truth of my statement confirmed by the date of 
them, that his good-humour returned. 

| For the rest, there was nothing whatever in his manner that tended to 
intimidate ; on the contrary, he possessed in the highest de the talent 
so useful to a sovereign, of saying to every one what was likely to be most 
agreeable to him, and of so prepossessing by his conversation all who ap- 
proached him that they went away delighted. Of his extraordinar 
power of persuasion, and the great effect of his personal appearance, 
will give a remarkable instance. When on one occasion (I forget in 
what year) the Norwegian Storthing, which, as every body knows, is 
always in opposition to the government, had again rejected all the pro- 
positions of the latter, and a formal breach was anticipated, the king, on 
receiving this intelligence, attended by a single aide-de-camp, hastened 
to Christiana, where he arrived quite unexpectedly. He spoke the 
same evening with some of the leading members, went on the following 
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day to the assembly, harangued it, and in a short time produced such a 
4 of senti eR er T UEP mate eI Gt 


of 

governor, and, by his treatment of the S ! 
taken prisoners Le haeamethitierh, dn the decdiga ot 1806, that of a 
noble and generous enemy. In this Swedish were several officers 
belonging to the most influential families in S who, fascinated 
the amiable disposition of the marshal, and by the lively interest wi 
which he inquired concerning the state of their country, carried home 
with them a high idea of his acute, comprehensive mind, and profound 
gratitude for his favours. The influence of these officers and their fa- 
milies contributed not a little to the election of the marshal as Crown- 
Prince of Sweden at the diet of Oerebro, in 1810. . 

The opinion which has prevailed that the object of the Swedes m 

electing a French marshal was to flatter Napoleon, who was then all- 

is erroneous. The Swedes knew, as well as every one who 
was at all acquainted with the state of things at the French court, 
that for a long time past the emperor could not endure Bernadotte, and 
that he was even in some respects afraid of him. Napoleon neither wished 
nor favoured the election of the Prince of Ponte Corvo as Crown-Prince 
of Sweden. He knew the character of this man, who had on several 
occasions openly and boldly opposed him, and was but too well aware 
that Bernadotte would never stoop to the subordinate and ing part 
of a French prefect, to which the emperor doomed his brothers and relatives 
whom he’ invested with European sovereignties. Experience showed that 
he was not mistaken, for he soon received the strongest proofs that his 
former marshal had become in heart and soul a Swede, and that, as might 
be expected of such a man, he preferred the interest of the co 
which had adopted him to that of the country in which he happened to 
be born. 

The continental system, that fixed idea of the emperor, to which he 
sacrificed so much, and by which he plunged into misery and estranged 
whole nations, who might otherwise have been and remained devoted to 
him—the continental system was the rock upon which the good under- 
standing hitherto kept up, apparently at least, between these two extraor- 
dinary men, shipwreck he introduction of the continental 
— required unconditionally by Napoleon, would have been a death- 

w to the commerce of Sweden : the Crown-Prince wrote to this effect 
to the emperor, and when the latter persisted in his unreasonable de- 
mand, flatly refused to comply. I have myself had occasion to 
—— this correspondence, stidiisdp enameled die eet anes 

with the character of despotism and irritability ; and on the part of 
the Crown-Prince with that of a firm, dignified resistance, of a bold, noble 
independence, and a perfect consciousness of the duties which he owed to 
his new country. emperor, in his letters, calls the Crown-Prinee a 
traitor, a rebel ; and the latter replies that he should deserve those names, 
if, unmindful of his oath and his engagements, he should sacrifice the in- 
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terests of Sweden to those of France. The conduct of Bernadotte on 
this occasion was as ent as that of Napoleon was impolitic. 

I have frequently it alleged as a ground of reproach against the 
Crown-Prince of Sweden, by Prussian officers more especially, but also ” 
Swedish, that his conduct during the campaign of 1813 was not 
and straightforward—that he was not to be trusted—that he let sli 
several opportunities of beating the French, and, on the other teed 
seized every occasion to spare them, and that, on this account, he Jed his 
own troops, the Swedes, into action as porn 9m This imputation 
is not quite just. The Crown-Prince of Sweden could not have a real in- 
en ee : on 
the contrary, it was decidedly to his interest to annihilate him,—for he 
knew his former commander too well not to be thoroughly convinced that 
if he should come off conqueror from the conflict for life and death, he 
would never forgive the conduct of Bernadotte, nor forego his revenge. 
If he took the field against his countrymen without ardour, nay, with a 
certain lukewarmness, or even repugnance, this, in my opinion, rather 
redounds to his honour, and the more so as, from the very first, he com- 
municated his views to his allies, the Emperor of Russia and the King of 
Prussia, and not only advised them to drive the French out of Germany, 
but insisted that there could be no question of peace with Napoleon while 
a single French soldier remained on German ground. It is true that he 
strove also to persuade the two sovereigns not to enter France, frankly 
declaring that, though he was ready to co-operate in the first-mentioned 
object with all his might, he would not contribute in any way to the oc- 
eupation of France. 

About this period, he wrote several times, with the knowledge of the 
monarchs of Russia and Prussia, to Napoleon, earnestly exhorting him 
to peace, strongly and clearly representing to him the impossibility of 

any long resistance in his situation, and accurately predicting what must 

| him if he would not lend a hand to peace. As this advice proved 
fruitless, Bernadotte cheerfully and honestly assisted in clearing the 
German territory of the French. If, in so doing, he manifested no ha- 
tred, no personal enmity to them, this is‘as natural as the animosity of 
the Prussians, who had great outrages to revenge; and I will take leave 
to add that these latter, perhaps, conceived themselves authorised to cen- 
sure with the more severity this coolness of the commander-in-chief, 
because they could not help recollecting that this was the same general 
who, in 1806, had proved to them near Halle that he was not deficient in 


The rather remarkable supineness of the Crown-Prince at Grossbeeren, 
where he placed his whole Swedish corps, with the exception of the artil- 
lery, which, under General Cardell, contributed materially to the victory, 
im the reserve, and would not suffer it to take part in the-engagement, 
proceeded from the motive already touched upon—his reluctance, unsea- 
“> agra dt it is true, to permit his own troops to act against the 

“The point,” said he, “was to save Berlin. It was but just that 
the Prussians should fight in first line for their capital, and that the 
Swedes should be there to afford assistance only in case of defeat. Thanks 
to my dispositions, to the ability with which they were executed by the 
Prussian generals, and to the enthusiasm and valour of their troops, that 


assistance was not necessary.” 
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sentiments I have heard Charles John himself express more than. 
if not in the same words, yet in others of precisely the same sigmi«' 
After ene Leipzig, the ee eres . 
ies, operated with his army against the Danes, subsequently 
the French in Belgium ; icky sedhoaning itn: ba inciple, halted 
ish.corps on the French frontier, which he would not allow it to 


RBernadotte’s way of living was extremely simple. To his established 
habit of temperance, he owed the astonishing conservation of his person 
and his robust health. Very often, indeed generally, he passed great 
part of the forenoon in bed, where, however, from eight o'clock, he: gave 
audience and transacted business. About two, he generally rode out in 
fine weather, and frequently repaired to his favourite retreat, the elegant 
little palace of Rosendal, built by himself, in the park, and) tas 
fitted up and furnished, where he sometimes dined. He rarely visited 
the table of the queen, who regularly dines with the gentlemen and la- 
dies in attendance on her. In general, the king dined in company 
with only two or three men, courtiers of distinction, high officers of 
state, scholars, foreigners, or other interesting persons, with whom he 
wished to converse. He seldom went to the theatre, chiéfly because he 
was not sufficiently conversant with the Swedish language. The last 
hours of the day he spent either in writing, or in the family circle. 

With pleasure and with just pride, the thoughts of Charles John dwelt 
upon his earlier career, and he frequently spoke with fondness of the 
time when he held the very lowest military ranks. ‘ Lorsque j’etais: ser- 
geant,” or, “A cette époque je venais d’étre nommé officier,”—were ex- 
pressions which I have often heard him use. He had an astonishing 
memory for old comrades and acquaintance, and when I was first intro- 
duced to him, I had to give him all the information I could concerning a 
great number of his old companions in arms. On many of them, who 

ell into distress, he conferred substantial favours, but he adopted the 
prudent resolution not to permit any of them to come to Sweden. On 
this point he has been so consistent that he had about him but a single 
Frenchman, his foster-brother, General Camps, and that, as far as I 
know, none of his relations, who are people of good property, ever came 
to Sweden. Had not the king adhered so firmly to this principle, a 
great number of Frenchmen, dissatisfied with the government of the 
elder branch of the house of Bourbon, would gradually have found their 
way to Sweden to importune their former general with applications for 
appointments, the granting of which would have been mortifying to the 
es. 

Though the king, as I have already observed, generally lay long abed, 
he was attentive to his health, rarely rode on horseback, scarcely ever went 
a-hunting, and in general exposed himself to as little fatigue as possible, 
still he could upon occasion, in spite of his age, endure more than even 
the younger of his attendants liked to encounter. In great manceuvres, 
I have seen the king far several successive days, passing eight or ten 
hours on horseback, and distinguished by his noble military bearing, and 
the great simplicity of his dress, among the brilliant uniforms of his nu- 
merous staff. His frequent journeys to Norway were often — 

on roads 
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with the utmost celerity, in winter, in the most intense cold, an 
which in that season are not always the best. 
I shall here introduce one trait from Bernadotte’s life, which does him 
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great honour, and attests as well his integri rete aR RE gee 
and: the influence which he always exe upon those him. ‘At 
the breaking out of the Revolution in 1789, Bernadotte had recently been 
appointed. sergeant by his captain. This captain, a native of the same 
province as himself, and who wished him well, had often reproved him 
for his fondness for the revolutionary ideas which were gradually gaining 
ground, assuring him that they could not lead to any good; and de- 
claring that he was “une mauvaise téte,”-and, in spite of his superior 
education and acquirements, he would come to nothing. When the 
troubles actually commenced, and order and discipline were banished 
from: the army, several regiments d their officers, or refused to 
obey them, and elected others out of their own midst. The regiment to 
which Bernadotte belonged followed this example, arrested its colonel 
and its officers, and unanimously chose Sergeant Bernadotte for its com- 
mander. 

Having accepted this new dignity, he assembled the regiment and 
thanked his comrades for their confidence, of which, he said, he felt and 
would prove himself worthy. 

.* Above all,” he thus concluded his speech, “I must impress it upon 
you, that without discipline no military body can subsist, and if I am to 
command you, and to operate efficiently for your welfare, you must pro- 
mise me absolute, implicit obedience.” 

“That we will,” cried the men, with one voice. 

‘‘ It follows of course then,” resumed the sergeant-colonel, ‘that who- 
ever does not instantly obey my orders, shall be punished according to the 
laws of war. Do you swear this?” 

* We swear it!” responded the soldiers. 

Bernadotte immediately took a company—the one to which he ‘be- 
longed, and on which he could reckon implicitly—put himself at its head, 
led it to the prison, and brought out the officers, with whom he proceeded 
to the front of the still assembled regiment. 

* Soldiers,” said he, taking the hand of the colonel, “ you have, of your 
own accord, conferred on me the command over you, a sworn obedience 
to me: I now command you to recognise again your former colonel and 
officers. Let us not disgrace a good cause by rebellion and disorder. 
My command is at an end—I resign it to our former chief.” 

The latter, however, had seen too much, and was too well informed of 
what was going on in Paris, and throughout all France, to accept the 
proffered command again. He declined it, and with most of the officers 
quitted the regiment, of which Bernadotte then assumed the command. 

In process of time, when he came as Marshal of France and Prince 
of Ponte-Corvo to Anspach, he there met with his former captain, who 
had emigrated and made that place his residence. He received him with 
great cordiality, offered him his services, invited him to his table;-and 
introduced him to his officers as his old chief, by whom he had been 
made subaltern. 

“‘ Vous voyez,” said he to him, smiling, “que, malgré ma mauvaise 
téte, et vos prédictions, je n’ai pas trop mal fait mon chemin.” 

But, notwithstanding his good-nature and amiable disposition, Berna- 
dotte knew perfectly well how to refuse importunate petitioners in an in- 
direct: way. After he had become marshal, he an aide-de-camp, 
who had done him good service, but for which he had already been re- 
warded with the rank of lieutenant-colonel and the cross of the legion 
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of honour. Not content, however, he seized every ak 
nr to propose him for colonel. One evenin 

he pron of hm en i 
asiett 4 services, slow promotion, and the like, the mar- 
shal related the apologue : 


“ When I was still a subaltern, I once went with some of my com- 
rades to see the performances of a company of dogs. I was 
and still more astonished at the dexterity of these animals, and asked 
— eraeameametc nts panera to bring his pupils into such admirable 


caer said he, ‘ you will come to-morrow about noon, you will om 
at once my pata of education ; it is extremel . 

«I did not fail to attend at the appointed hour, and J epeetastongen 
with one of the older dogs, and which was already trained, but which, it 
seemed, needed son os ogee ree. Ms to the animal a oe adhe Xf 

iece of meat, he in the dog danced 
me Gbd oll that wes ost pert ren When this’ had continued for 
some time, I begged ion man not to make the docile brute wait any 
for his reward, and to give him the mest. f 

*** Oh, no! not yet,’ he replied ; ‘ you don’t understand it. So long 
as I show the dog the meat, he works hard in the h of 
it ; but as soon as he has attained the object of this wishes, he flings him- 
self down, and will not stir without driving.’” 

The greatest and cleverest of men have their weaknesses. Peter the 
Great could not touch a lizard ; Marshal Saxe almost swooned if a cat 
came too near him; and it is well known that King Gustavus Adolphus 
had a particular antipathy to spiders. Charles John is said to have felt 
an invincible repugnance to dogs, partly arising from the circumstance 
that a friend of his died from the bite of a mad dog, and partly from his 
having seen, on the field of battle, the of another friend torn in 
wr by dogs, among which was the deceased officer’s own dog. 

ther this is true or not, I cannot tell: but the king’s aversion to 
was well known at court. ‘The Crown-Prince a very beau- 


distance, or whenever he heard the words, “ The king is coming,” to run 
away; or, if this was not possible, to hide himself under the furniture, 
ote haar et le te Ling ome nn re 

Several accounts of Charles John have a some of 
which, that by Touchard Lafosse, though ¢ somewhat 
romantic, alld en beiaheahly faithful. It is, however, to be hoped 
that the memoirs of this remarkable man, which he is reported to have 
dictated to one of his orderly officers, will be given to the public. 
must furnish the most interesting elucidations of man still dark points in 
the history of the Directory, the Consulate, and the 

The private life of Charles John, as husband and father, was irre- 
_— Even busy Fame, with her thousand tongues, has nothing 

ee Particularly 
a 4 was his behaviour towards his adoptive parents, Charles 

II. and his consort, born Princess of Holstein, the jatter of whom, it 
is said, could not endure him. The Crown-Prince has the reputation of 
having uniformly paid them all the attentions of a dutiful son, and all 

respect of an obedient subject ; and of having always spoken of his 
ive father with reverence and affection. 
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If. the king was an imposing character, as well on account of the 
glory which he had acquired, and the grand recollections attached to his 
person, as on account of that person itself, you can scarcely meet with 
a handsomer and more interesting couple in every respect than his son, 
the present king, and his consort. King Oscar combines expressive 
features, of extraordinary beauty, with a fine manly figure. His eyes are 
of that dark black, which a French lady once described as “des yeux de 
vélours noir doré de feu:” and their looks attest superior understanding, 
firmness, and resolution, united with a kindliness which there is no mis- 


or 
to perform. In his desire to render himself beloved, and to satisfy 
every body, it happened not unfrequently that he granted petitions, 
though he well knew that the thing was impossible in the execution. 
Hence arose many disappointments, much ill blood, and want of con- 
fidence ee Oscar, on oe ee 
ised but little and rarely: he listened to le quie - 
brisingl , investigated their’ rights, their ieiapdaleekd Aint 
probaly of the success of their efforts and wishes, frankly 
is opinion on the subject, assisted when it was in his power, but took 
good care not to excite false hopes. For the rest, Oscar, as a member of 
the council of state, as commanding general, as chief of the artillery, 
and high admiral, has always proved himself an efficient man of bu- 
siness, an accomplished officer, a just and al chief. He is beloved 
by the people, the army, and the fleet ; and it is alleged that the frequent 
i ions of this ion and attachment were rather di ing to his 
predecessor, and that this was the real cause why the pri re- 
cently withdrawn from almost all business, and relinquished direct 
influence, in order to occupy himself with the sciences, the fine arts, and 
the education of his highly-gifted children. In the opinion of all who 
know him, an opinion to which I cheerfully subscribe, Oscar must be 
numbered among the most distinguished sovereigns of E With 
a lively sense for all that is good and true, with calm manly courage, 
with a sincere aspiration to what is excellent, he unites a highly cul- 
tivated mind and strong natural talents. He is said to be, in . 
a clever mathematician and a good astronomer, and I have myself often 
had occasion to admire his abilities as a musician and co ‘ 

“Quel dommage,” once exclaimed an old French , when I was 
a Oscar to her, “quel dommage, que tout cela ne soit 
gon ligitiene.” 

The present queen, a daughter of the noble Duke of Leuchtenberg; 
not only surpasses the ladies of the court in beauty and grace, but sets 
them a pattern of every female virtue. She has hitherto abstained from 
all influence, immediate or mediate, on public affairs. For the rest, 
amiableness is innate and inherent in the whole family of Leuchtenberg. 
With all the most amiable traits of French mind, “solide dans le se- 
rieux, et charmant dans les telles,” the members of this house com- 
bine the noblest and most le qualities of the German national 
character ; and they have thereby acquired, wherever Providence has 
See anaianeenany age, eae eT 
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THE -ROBERTSES ON THEIR TRAVELS. 
BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 


Cuap. X. 


Anoruer, and another, and another day passed away, butno more was 
heard of Madame de Soissonac. The high spirit of the Roberts family, 
on which they particularly prided themselves, rose to a piteh that requi 
7 in the more easily exploding bosoms of the ladies, the) safety- 

of vituperation, to preserve them from bursting. They vhad also 
another motive for wishing to discuss the subject with some one of their 
acquaintance whom they had been in the habit of nee at the assem- 
blies of the fair but perfidious Frenchwoman, in order to di or we 
the possibility of mistake, whether others had received the same t 
as themselves. They doubted, however, for some timg; as to the person 
to whom se area first open their hearts on the subject. Mrs. Bretlow 
would have been in many respects the most eligible person to whom they 
could have addressed themselves on this oceasion, inasmuch as she was 
really intimate with Madame de Soissonac, and was therefore likely to 
know the we nee of her abominable behaviour. But then, this a8 
intimacy ways appeared to be accompanied by a great deal of re 
affection, and it ous not well to talk to laphtie ‘i the subject, who was 
likely to be so strongly prejudiced as Mrs. Bretlow. 

* No, indeed, mamma,” said Maria, “if you go to Mrs. Bretlow, in 
order to ask her opinion of Madame de Soissonac, I will not go with you. 
ae know how the rest of the family may feel, but I — much 

ish spirit to go anywhere on purpose to hear the praises of a person 
re and me fi” 4 t ; 3 : 

** Well then, who shall we go to?” returned her mother, who imme- 
diately felt the truth of this sensible observation. “I, for my part, don’t 
care who it is, so that it is an English person, who will have common 
sense enough to understand what one says. The Freuch are certainly 
unaccountably slow of comprehension in conversation. _ I find perpetually 
from their answers, that they have not understood one word in ten that 
I have said to them. It is no good to talk to them.” 

** Why should we not call on Lady Moreton and her cousin?” said 
Agatha. “There cannot be two more charming people to talk to on 
any subject, and as they visit every body in Paris almost, they will cer- 

i y be able to tell us, if any one can, the reason for this French wo- 
man’s extraordinary conduct, and at the same time, you know, we may 
be quite sure that our natural ladylike feelings on the occasion will be 
properly repeated everywhere.” 

“To be sure,” exclaimed Mrs. Roberts, eagerly, “I am surprised I 
did not think of them at first. They are the very people for us. I 
wonder whether Edward would like to go with us? They always seem 
so delighted to see him. Do go to his room, Maria, and ask him to 
comerinto the drawing-room before he goes out. I should so like him to 

with us! He grows handsomer and more elegant every day of his 

e. I would defy any mother not to be proud of such a son.” 
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The young man obeyed the summons instantly, having just completed 
his morning costume for the Boulevards, looking, as his mother 
said, like a Parisian angel, only with a lovely English colour in his 
cheeks. 

«‘ Edward, dearest, if you have no objection,” said the tful pa- 
rent, “I should like you to go with us this morning to abe Lady 
Moreton, and Lady Forton. Though they are, both of them, always 
kindness itself, they are never so delighted to see us as when you are of 
the + er You will go, won't you?’ We are going on purpose to talk 
to a little about the impertinent behaviour of that extraordinary 
Madame de Soissonac, and I should like that you should be with us. 
What do you say to it, my dear?” 

«¢ Why no, ma‘am, thank you, I think I'd rather not. For tosay the 
truth, the Soissonacs are, in my opinion, a vast deal too absurd to talk 
about; and of all people in the world, I am the last who ought to enter 
upon the subject,” said the young man, colouring. ‘I would rather not 

thank you.” 
or why?” said Agatha. ‘What can you have to do 
with it, Edward?” 

“ What can you mean, Edward?” cried Maria. “For goodness sake, 
speak ou 

“Upon my word, my dear, — must not go till you have explained 
yourself,” said his mother. ‘ Perhaps, Edward, you know a great deal 
more about them than we do. Do tell us every thing that you have 
heard, my dear, dear Edward. It is cruel to keep us in the dark if you 
doknow any thing. I must beg that you will hide nothing.” 

“Really, mother, I know very little about her, for I can’t. say I have 
ever given myself the trouble to inquire. But if you won't talk too much 
about it, I will tell you what I have reason to suspect; and one or two 
fellows of my acquaintance, who know old Soissonac a great deal better 
than I do, say that they are quite sure I am right. The fact is, my dear 
ladies—it is very absurd, you know, but I can’t help that—the fact is, that 
Monsieur de Soissonac, the tiresome old husband of our pretty friend, has 
taken it into his head to be jealous of me.” 

Jealous!” exclaimed all the three ladies at once. ‘Jealous of you, 
Edward?” 

The young man replied to them all, at one and the same instant, by a 
low re graceful bow, and then turned round, and, by the help of the 
mirror over the chimney-piece, re-arranged a curl upon his leit temple, 
which the playful profundity of the salutation had displaced. 

“Is it possible?” exclaimed his mother, after a pause, and looking at 
him with an eye that seemed to say, “No wonder!” And then she 
sighed very deeply, and in an accent that visions of crim. con. trials, and 
tremendous damages, rendered both solemn and melancholy, she added, 
“For Heaven’s sake, set my heart at ease, and tell me that he has no 
reason for it !” 

_ “ Nonsense, ma’am!” returned the young man, in a tone of very spi- 
rited indignation. ‘How can you suppose that I should so far commit 
myself as to answer such a question as that? I alluded to the circum- 
stance, merely for the sake of doing justice to poor Madame de Soissonac. 
Of course you must perceive from-what I have said, though I have not 
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wee: , I am sure, altogether,” said Agatha, lookin 
very «But I t understand exactly how her warning us off her 
premises in so very impertinent « manner, can do any good in the busi- 
ness. ! 

0 aa my dear?” returned her brother demurely, casting his eyes 
PANO, certainly,” said Maria ; ‘‘on the contrary, if she is behaving” as 
she ought to do, her best security against the injurious suspicions of her 
husband, would be the cultivating an intimacy with us. I think she is 

= oa “0a one, “egal : 

ieini de het clan. i pene ee. Bone, rw 
“ Upon my word, Edward,” said his mother, “ this obstinate reserve om 
part is exceedingly ill-jadged, to say the least/of it. How can we 

et for instance, how we ought to conduct ourselves, in case we meet 
Madame de Soissonac accidentally? 1f; as Maria says, she is behavin 
as she ought to do, there is every reason in the world that we should 
treat her with kindness, feeling, as we must all do, that whether right or 
wrong, as to judgment, her declining our visits must be from the very 
best and most virtuous of motives, poor dear young woman! But if, on 
the contrary, Edward, there shoul ee cause for her 
husband’s suspicions, just think of the incalculable injury you may do your 
ces = mar be seen to speak to her. For mercy’s sake, my 
dearest Edward, trust to our discretion sufficiently to enable us to judge 
fairly how we ought to act.” ! 

“I would recommend you, ma’am, not to push yourselves into any 
further intimacy with M de Soissonac—you really must excuse my 
not being more explicit,” returned Mr. Edward Roberts, looking greatly 
displ with them all. “ Your questions are not fair.” 


** How horrid!” cried one sister. 

“ Detestable woman!” exclaimed the other. - 

“Tam sure that the sooner we leave Paris the better,” ejaculated the 

I shall departure,” said he d 

sad not ma’am, »” said herson, “ you may de- 

— upon it; nor ssheahvsee-aiy nnllnntioa may dictate, will distrein my 
ily by remaining behind them, and all I require in return for this 
concession is, that I may not be embarrassed by any more questions.” 

Having pronounced these words with much more gravity than was 
usual with him, the young man walked out of the room. 

“O ious! have mercy upon us!” exclaimed Mrs. Ro- 
Ra a deel sy and raising ete. reer the ceiling. “Is 
it not enough to break one’s heart to find one’s only son to such 
temptations? So shocking, too, for his sisters to listen to it! Abomin- 
able hussy! How dreadful it is that a handsome young Englishman can’t 
show himself in Paris, without having the married women behaving in 
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« We all know that Edward is particularly handsome, and it will be lucky. 
for him, if this is the only French woman that attacks him. I believe. 
OE he Sey weer snd all. apelin te 
“Yes, yes,” returned Mrs. Roberts, in a tone of less profound despair, 
«we all know but too well, I am afraid, what depraved creatures French 
women are—nor will I pretend to deny that if one could bring one’s 
mind to say that any man’s perfections could be an excuse for such 
abominable conduct, my son Edward is the man. But I beg you both 
to observe, my dears, that I don’t say this with the least atom of a 
thought towards meaning that any such thing can be 
En know better. But here, to be sure, the case is altogether 
different. God forbid I should ever be unjust to man. 
Pama, hewmt sey, bakcnbate) ink it might be, as Maria says, 
e surest. way to stop a report, if we, that.is, without Edward, of 
course, but if we three were to keep going on to all her balls as long as 
we do stay here ; and the hest thing I eould do, after all, would. 
he. to y Moreton or Lady Forton to give Madame de Soissonaec a 
hint about it. I am sure I don’t know what use it was to have those 
last new dresses if we don't go there—for the embassy people still mean 
te go on in the same impertinent way, that’s quite clear. We shall 
never get there above once in a month at the very most. So that, on 
the whole, I think we owe it to ourselves not to give up Madame de 


Soissonac.”’ 
“ At any rate,” observed Agatha, “the best thing we can do now is, 
to try and get a talk with Lady Moreton and her cousin. We 


shall be sure to find out something, and it is very possible, I think, that 
it may end by our going without poor Edward to the Soissonac ball on 
Tuesday. Come, Maria! let us put on our things—the carriage will 
be here directly.” 


Caap. XI. 


On reaching the splendid mansion in the Rue de Rivoli, in which the 
titled cousins had their very showy apartment, the Robertses had the sa- 
tisfaction of being informed that they were both at home. Nevertheless, 
on entering the spacious drawing-room, they found no one in it, save a 
young girl in deep mourning, whom they had never seen before, and who 
seemed almost lost in its ball-room-like extent. She looked a little fright- 
ened, as if unaccustomed to the task of receiving strangers, but she rose, 
and begged them to sit, in a manner which showed that she considered 
herself at home, and bound to do the honours of the saloon, till the mis- 
tress of it appeared. 

he was very young for such an office—certainly not more than 
seventeen, and looked younger still, from the great simplicity of her 
dress, and the almost childish manner in which her pretty brown hair 
was combed away from her face, and suffered to hang with its closely 
curled ends behind her ears. Perhaps it would be impossible to hit 
& less-becoming mode of arranging a young head than that exhibited by 
the dark-eyed stranger. ‘The regular features and delicate complexion, 
the large and brilliant eyes,—nay, even the reddest lips and whitest teeth 
that ever were seen, could scarcely atone for the look of naked bold- 
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“ Lord ! ne ots A meditate sep oe to Maria. “ Did you 


ever see such —, 

“« Never !” was i reply. ‘Never since I was born!” 

“ T will go and tell my aunt Moreton,” said the young stranger, leav- 
ing the room as soon as the had seated themselves. The nioment 
her slight young figure had safely invisible by the closing of the 
door behind her, the mother and daughters exclaimed in chorus, 

“Who in the world can this be? I never heard she had a@ niece.” 

** Isn't she ugly ?” whispered Maria. 

“Humph !” returned her mamma, to whom the question was ad- 
dressed ; “I am not quite sure that she is absolutely ugly. She is quite 
a girl, you know, as yet, perfectly a child; but when she is grown up, I 
should not wonder if she were to be called handsome. ‘Those eyes 
will tell, you may depend upon t. They are absolutely ificent.” 

“Grown up, ma’am!” returned Maria, “why she is as tall as a house 
already! She is taller than Agatha, take my word for it.” | 

“ Tashan, Maria!" said the eldest — “She is . thin oe 
whipping-post, but I am positive she is not so tall as Iam. I agree wi 
ero 9 sha now I have given her a second glance. I don’t think 
she would be so very ugly if her hair were not strained off her forehead 
so. And I'll tell you what, she has the very prettiest foot I ever saw in 
my life. Did you look at it ?” 

“ Yes, I did look at it,” replied her sister, with a sneer. - “ That is 80 
like you, Agatha. You fancy every foot that is small must be pretty, 
which, as I often tell you, is the greatest mistake in the world. Any 
artist would tell you so. I can’t endure those little unmeaning Chinese 
feet. They always strike me as being much more like a deformity than 
a beauty. I can see no beauty in her feet, I confess.” 

Perhaps, as “ Bailey junior’ would say, Miss Agatha had not rather 
small feet, and her sister rather the contrary, “ Oh, no !” 

Before the elder Miss Roberts could reply to the artistic observation of 
the younger, the drawing-room door was re-opened, and Lady Forton 
entered. 

** My cousin will be here directly,” said her ladyship, courteously ex- 
tending first one hand, and then the other to receive the offered saluta- 
tions of the Roberts family; “but at this moment she is under the 
hands of a mantua-maker, and cannot stir an inch.” 

Either because Lady Moreton was the widow of a peer, whereas her 
cousin, Lady Forton, was only the wife of a baronet (from whom she 
was een on account of a recently ‘discovered incompatibility of 
temper), or because the income of the widow was treble that of the wife, 
the former lady was considered as so much the principal person in the 
establishment, that all visits were presumed to be made to her in the 
first instance. But now Mrs. Roberts hastened to assure the elegant 
Lady Forton, who was always by far the most elaborately dressed per- 
son of the two, that she hoped Lady Moreton would not hurry herself on 
their account, for that the pleasure of seeing Lady Forton made them 
all much too happy to permit their wishing for any other. And then the 
weather having, as a matter of course, received its daily offering of ob- 
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erresion, n, Mrs. Roberts, assuming a tone of intimacy, said, “ Who 
was charming young Beet Lady Forton, au es found here 
when'we came in? I do not think we ever saw her before, did: we? 
nd, if I mistake not, she called Lady Moreton her aunt.” 
“ No, Mrs. Roberts, I do not believe you ever saw her before; she 
only been with us about a week,” replied Lady Forton. 

“ A niece of Lady Moreton’s, is she ?” returned the curious visiter. 

“ Yes, she is a niece of my cousin’s,” was the reply. “ Her sister's 
daughter.”’ 

De you not reckon her very handsome, Lady Forton? May I ask 
her name ?” resumed the persevering Mrs, Roberts. 

“ Her name is Bertha Harrington,” replied Lady Forton, coldly, and 
without deeming it necessary, as it seemed, to enter upon any discussion 
concerning her beauty. Mrs. Roberts had discernment enough to per- 
ceive that whether handsome or ugly, the young lady had not the good 
fortune to be a favourite with her aunt's cousin, in consequence of which 
she proceeded to observe (as Lady Forton was rather plump), ‘that to 
be sure it was a pity the young lady should be so lamentably thin, 
a defect which, in bel opinion, was quite enough to destroy the offect of 
any beauty in the world, for that there could be no softness, no roundness 
of con— 

But ere she could finish her speech, Lady Moreton entered, followed 
by the thin young niece herself.. Lady Moreton was not only the nobler 
and richer lady, but she was also by much the most chatty and convers- 
able, being, in fact, one of the paen gossips that ever lived, and 
caring but little, at this period of her career, who was the listener, pro- 
vided always that it was some one who thought it worth while to listen 

iently. Mrs. and the two Miss Robertses were great favourites with 

3 for the gossip of a peeress was, in their estimation, so greatly 
superior in interest to any commoner gossip, that they all three hung upon 
her accents, as if they flowed from the lips of a Siren. It was not, in- 
deed, uncommon for her ladyship to find among the travelling English 
a good many who evinced the same species of partiality ; but “use 
lessens marvel,” and it not unfrequently occurred that the halo which 
her dowager coronet threw round her conversation, evaporated after a 
few month’s acquaintance with her, so that in general, it was her last 
made friends mal intimates that she liked the best. And this flatterin 
pre-eminence the Roberts family had not yet lost. It was therefore with 
very fascinating cordiality that their visit was welcomed by her. 

“How d’ye do, Mrs. Roberts? How d’ye do, my dears. Pretty 
bonnets, upon my word. Here, you see, I have got a young niece come 
to visit me— Miss Bertha Harrington is her name. I don’t know.whether 
your young ladies will like her. She is rather dull by way of a com- 
panion just now, that’s the truth. She has just lost her mother,” she 
added in a half whisper to Mrs. Roberts. But if it was intended to be 
unheard by poor Bertha the purpose failed, which was made evident b 
the rush of tears which filled her eyes, and by the suddenness with whic 
she rose from the chair in which she had placed herself, and left the room. 
“There she goes again, Sophy,” continued cA Moreton, now address- 
ing herself to her cousin. ‘Upon my honour I shall be worn to death 
if she goes on so! Her mother was my own sister, the only sister I ever 
had, and therefore, of course, her sudden death has, naturally, almost 
Sept.—vou, LXXIl. NO. CCLXXXV. F 
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+ me toa heart; and then just think, my dear Mrs. Roberts, what it 
has been me, in addition to my sufferings as a sister, to have to: bear 
with tile weak girl, who positively never passes an hour of 


tears, more or less; does she, Sophy ?” 


the: 
nl ly eng peed Pade Forton with a sneer, 


va » tag. edly er is ieaven knows,” resumed 
Moreton. “ Poor Sophy bears it better than I do, for her tem- 


fi perfectly city reper iad "God knows, I can't charge myself with 


pon 8 gen =! a I can assure you, Mrs. Roberts, 
ae Door Land Dasceon, who was 

prea pte at bee wr ee ‘of any 

edeun tartensd eobuicela t from my oleametaditicnes 


T have always loved wadaie ta’ in the welhieoedl as y 
and, Heaven knows, I managed to have my little _— rN 6 
public breakfasts at Richmond, and my pretty pt = or ate 
through it all I couldn't have had a bad tem Sor oth per mer a 
as thine, to have managed in this way for years before he died, and never 
to have disappointed any of my friends of a single féte ; not one, I give 
you my honour. I could not have had a bad temper, could I ?” 
“Good Heavens, no !” exclaimed both the Miss Robertses in a breath, 
while Mrs. Roberts, after a moment’ s meditation, which must have 
how increased the value of her opinion, gravely replied, “I really do 
Moreton, that you too, as well as ie cousin, Lady Forton, 
must “som the temper of an angel, I do 
“ Well, to say the truth, that is and what I have been very often 
told ; and I leave you to judge, Mrs. Ro Roberts, what a person wih my 
gay happy te r must suffer from having this poor dismal girl for ever 
pm do ever before my eyes! I do assure you that I believe it is killing 
inches.” 
ves my dearest Lady Moreton, this must not be!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Roberts warmly, and delighted beyond measure at the confidential tone in 
which the dowager countess addressed her. 
pies a Paris ought to make a remonstrance !” cried the equally touched 
a. 
“ Oh dear me, it is quite shocking,” moaned the sentimental Maria. 
“ It és very bad, isn't it?” resumed her lad ship, looking from one to 
the other, et scemning greatly inclined to aoe as if to prove how 
totally unfit her happy temper was for such dismal companionship. 


Lady Forton sighed deeply, and pressed her forehead with her delicate 


«“ Ah! there it is, you see. Poor Sophy has not the strength of mind 
to bear it as Ido. It will kill her, my good friends, it will positively kill 
her. And then just think of the utter impossibility of finding what to do 
with her when we go out ! Tiesughe thee chiA io dentatnene sheaealy;..t0y 
sister has not been dead above a fortnight, so that for the present mo- 
ment you see I lose nothing, because I have no full dress mourning 
made} but the dressmaker tells mo'that every thing will be ready by to- 
morrow night; and then I should like to know what is to be done with 
Miss Bertha! Itis enough to drive one wild !” 
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« Indeed, indeed, my dearest Lady Moreton, I must blame you for in- 
dential communi 


viting her!” said Mrs. Roberts, by this con 

ee ene ecenr mabe plete. tng i i seoorana weer ane 
os mang mama ow could you think of ing 
such a charge ?” 


- | God bless you, my good woman, I never. did think of it,” replied 
the dowager countess, warming in her turn into a forgetfulness of 


The Miss Robertses were a good deal shocked at hearing their mamma 
called'a “ good woman ;” this feeling, however, was soon conquered, not 
by the feigned interest which had hitherto been their usual offering at 
the dowager’s foot-stool, but, from genuine curiosity, which was tho- 

y awakened as she proceeded. 

“‘ Heaven knows,” said she, “I might have lived a hundred years be- 
eet So such a thing. aps daca yeas ig 
this poor blubbering girl, my sister died very y—very unex 
Sietoloed, and Sir Christopher Harrington, that’s her na ar 
know, was so horridly shocked and frightened at it that, as well as I can 
understand, he gave orders to have mourning made for the child (Bertha 
is his only child) without an hour’s delay, and as soon as she was 
fairly covered with bombazeen and crape, he sent her off with his lawyer, 
and an elderly female servant, who has always waited on her, with orders 
to bring herto me! I am sure his grief must have made him mad, poor 
man, or he never would have thought of doing any thing so distracted.” 

“Distracted and distracting!” murmured Lady Forton, again applying 
her hand to her forehead, as if ready to sink. 

“ There it is, you see,” resumed Lady Moreton, “ my poor dear cousin 
Sophy, who has devoted herself to me, and who is the greatest comfort 
to me, and who sets off all my parties so delightfully, looking so divinely 
handsome as she does when she is dressed—just think what it must be to 
such a temper as mine to see her overcome in that way! I must giveJa 
fancy ball the week after next. Every body expects it, and I am sure I 
hope that your daughters will come, She Roberts, and your son also ; he 
is really a fine-looking young man. Well, as I was saying, just imagine 
what my cousin Sophy will be fit for, if she is to live with this unlucky 
gil before her eyes from this time to that. The whole thing will be as 

at as ditch-water, I know it will '” 

“ Would that I knew how to help you, my dear lady,” said Mrs. Ro- 
berts, mournfully. 

“Well, you see, that would be bad en wouldn’t it ?” resumed 
Lady Moreton ; “ but what’s that, I should like to know, com to 
what we have got to look forward to afterwards? It is perf y clear, 
from what the lawyer said, that Sir Christo expects we should-keep 
her here, for he coolly mentioned, just as if it could be any object to me, 
you know, that her father had settled five hundred a year on her, four of 
which was to be paid for her board; as if I should care three straws 
whether she paid or not. If she were a fine, handsome, lively girl, that 
could help us on with our parties, she might the whole five hundred 
upon her dress, and welcome, for we should both of us, I am sure, be 

lad to have her. But such a girl as that! I really do feel that she is 
killing me by inches.” 
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‘» “My. poor dear lady |! _ I am sure my heart aches for you !” said Mrs. 
Roberts, wringing ber hinete Sogethes and looking as dolorousas if all 
her own family were conde to death by inches also. neil go 

“You are a very kind-hearted woman, Mrs. Roberts,” resumed her 

ip, “and it really is a comfort to open one’s heart to you; but I 
poe i within, ab the. ths tful slyness of Sir Christopher. 
What do ink of his ordering his lawyer to tell me that in case he 
did not marry again (and he is just forty years old, observe), but in case 
he does not marry again, this girl will have the whole of his unentailed 

a hem the man said, to at least three thousand a year. 
-” I know perfectly well that this message was sent in order to tempt 
me to keep her for the pleasure of having an heiress to take about with 
me, which every body in this country knows is exactly the same thing as 
having a fine piece of preferment in one’s gift. But I am too well off, 
and stand too well in Paris to care a farthing about it. It was cleverl 
thought of, too, for most people would give a great deal for it, though 1 
would not give a button,’ 7 

Hitherto, Mrs. Roberts had continued to listen to her illustrious friend 
with a well-sustained air of affectionate, yet respectful interest, which 
really did her great credit, being precisely the aspect most likely to ob- 
tain what she wished, namely, the continuation of her ladyship’s conde- 
scending familiarity, which not only gratified her feelings at the mo- 
ment, but gave her a treasure of alle chesdbthe, which she determined 
carefully to hoard up for future use. But as Lady Moreton drew near to 
the conclusion of the speech above quoted, the eyes of Mrs. Roberts began 
to wander. First, they ceased to meet those of the noble speaker, and 
then they appeared to avoid her face altogether, till at length they 
finally settled: themselves on the carpet, and she remained unconsciously a 
perfect model of meditation, and as silent as a statue. 

For some time after this alteration took place, the dowager-countess 
continued to harangue, but at length she paused to take breath, a varia- 
tion which seemed to rouse Mrs. Roberts from her reverie, for she in- 
stantly rose, and in rather a hurried manner began to take her leave. 

Both pa cages and Maria, meanwhile, had been endeavouring in a very 
praisew manner, to keep on something of a conversation with the ele- 
gant Lady Forton, but this, though it was very hard work, had not so 


completely occupied their attention, as to prevent their mack their ears 
ul 


on the alert, to learn in what manner their mamma would introduce the 
subject of Madame de Soissonac’s delinquency, and what degree of in- 
formation she would obtain in return. But when she rose thus suddenly 
without having alluded to the subject at all, they exchanged glances, knit 
their brows, and looked exceedingly angry; but perceiving that their 
negligent t was actually backing towards the door, they exchanged 
another ce, and then Agatha said, in rather a louder voice than she 
usually deemed proper in the presence of a countess, 

“Stop one moment, mamma! I should so like to ask their ladyships if 
they are going to Madame de Soissonac’s on Tuesday next, because we 
want so particularly to know.” 

“On Tuesday next?” returned Lady Moreton. “Yes, to be sure we 
are, child; we always go there aviney ‘asad . She gives some of the 
best parties in Paris, and I don’t care a straw for the looms. What made 
you ask the question, mademoiselle?” 
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pal¥. bus 
eg ha ee that she had got herself into a She did not' at’ all 
‘Tike having to say that Madame de Soissonac had warned them off,’ but 
shé dould not now avoid it, and therefore replied with a little scornful 


»o That Madame de Soissonac ap to have taken offence at some- 
thing ay A had said or done, for that she had distinctly told them the 
evening before, that she was going to make some alterations in her 
gps which would prevent her being able to receive them on Tues- 

y; and yet it was plain that she had not said the same to other 


ii Really !” said Lady Moreton and Lady Forton in chorus. And the 
ebrows of both ladies gradually raised themselves considerably higher 
than usual on their foreheads. eir look and manner altogether, were 
indeed exceedingly disagreeable to the Robertses. Their two ladyships 
evidently feodived, it as a fact which admitted of no contradiction, that 
Madame de Soissonac intended to affront them. , 

Is it not very strange?” said Agatha, her cheeks glowing with in- 
dignation. 

“I don’t know, I’m sure, my dear,” replied Lady Moreton. “ Perhaps 
she: did not like the look of your dresses last night? That would 

ite enough, I promise you. She never can bear shabby dresses.” 

'» “Not like the look of our dresses!” were the words which most as- 
suredly would have risen to the lips of each of the Robertses, had they 
not all been too well behaved to repeat the words of a countess in her 
‘presence. For a moment they were all silent, and then Mrs. Roberts 
articulated, but with a great deal of gentleness, “I don’t think it could 
have been that.” 

And the poor lady remembered, not without a disagreeable twinge, that 
all their dresses were both new and costly, and, alas! that none of them 
had been paid for. The two young ladies also, were a good deal dis- 
gusted, and very naturally so, at the suggestion, but they only smiled, 
upon which lok Moreton rejoined, 

* Well, I don’t know—I am gure I can’t tell—it is impossible to say,” 
concluding these satisfactory remarks with a condescending nod to each of 
them, adding, “‘ Good bye—good bye—don’t let us keep you standing,” 
which of course meant, “ Don’t keep me standing.” A hint sufficiently 
well understood to induce Mrs. Roberts and her daughters to retreat with- 
out further ceremony. ; 


Cuaap. XII. 


THe two young ladies re-entered their carriage with feelings a good 
deal irritated ; but Agatha’s first words, which were, “ Horrid old wo- 
man ;” and Maria’s first words, which were, ‘How I do detest that sort 
of pride and condescension mixed up together, so that it is impossible to 
tell which one is going to have!” did not receive so sympathetic a return 
from their mamma, as they might naturally have expected; but the fact 
was, that at that moment Mrs. Roberts’s faculties were so completel 
absorbed upon a speculation that co ncerned the future, that she had little 
or no attention left to bestow upon the present. 

In a general way Mrs. Roberts was far from being reserved towards 
her daughters, aad since their arrival in Paris, this unreserve had decid- 
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edly increased, rather than diminished. The 


by which in Eng- 
land she was wont to express her intention of taking, or rather of hearing 
an opinion, had almost invariably been, “ Of course the father of a family 
to be consulted whenever it is posite to do so ;” it was now ge- 

ve 


uerally changed for, “‘ Y eyes in their heads as well as 
their a difference which yed a very judicious power of dis- 
tinction on the part of Mrs. Roberts ; for whereas Mr. Roberts was very 
likely prseree ith her, in days of yore, upon most subjects of economy 
and expenditure, the young ladies were morally certain to do so now; 
which must already have become obvious to the reader, from sundry little 
traits which have been cited, relative both to mother and daughters. But 
now, this delightful unreserve seemed to have vanished, for all that the 
poor girls could get in return for repeated bursts of the most confidential 
mness on their part was this, daSheiig an 

“I beg your on, my dears, but I really was thinking of something 
else, and I oaPanite md: what you are talking about.” 

“ What is it, mamma?” said Agatha. 

** What is it, mamma?” said Maria. 

But this question, direct as it was, did not help them a bit, for though 
Mrs. Roberts did not look the least angry, the smile which she gave first to 
one, and then to the other in return, was of so very vacant and unmeaning 
a character, as more to increase their uncertainty, than to remove it. How- 
ever, they behaved with great good sense on the occasion, merely 
giving each other a little kick, which was made perfectly intelligible by 

e words, ‘‘ It’s no use;” which they uttered without restraint, and, in 
rm without the least wish that Mrs. Roberts would notice, or even hear 

em. 

But whatever the young ladies might think of it, their mamma did not 
deserve to pS rice. She really had a great deal to think of, 
and that too of an extremely important kind. . 

The situation of Mrs. Roberts at this time was certainly one of some 
difficulty and embarrassment. Though the ready wit of her daughters, 
acting upon her own sagacious judgment, had relieved her from the sud- 
den difficulty produced by the demand of Mademoiselle Amabel, Mrs. 
Roberts had received and paid too many bills in the course of her life, 
not to feel, in the very midst of her triumph at getting rid of the dun, 
that the relief was but tem . Moreover, though she did not think 
it necessary to tease the poor girls by talking about it, Mademoiselle 

’s account was not the only one which lay concealed in the re- 
cesses of her writing-desk. The elegant Edward had not reached the 
pinnacle on which he stood, as one of the best-dressed Englishmen that 
walked the Boulevards, without having been obliged to ask his proud 
mother for a little assistance, which assistance had been given, not only 
in the shape of all the ready money she could spare, but also by her 
telling him that if he would leave one of his tailor’s bills with her, she 
woold take care somehow or other, to get it paid before very long. 
Moreover, though such trifles were not of sufficient consequence, seri 
to torment any person with so re le an income as she h 
the command of, she could not help ecting sometimes, with 
rather an uncomfortable consciousness, that the butter and cream bill 
had been suffered to run on a good while; and also that Mr. Roberts 
had given her money expressly to pay a wine-bill, which she had quite 
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. and suffered the money to melt away out of her fingers, she 
did not know for what. | 

But there was something a great deal worse than all this, which 
weighed upon the mind of Mrs. Roberts. She had been for above twenty 
years in the. habit of assuring her husband, children, and as many 
people as would listen to her, that she was one of the best managers that 
ever lived; and the consequence was that a great many people consulted 
her in a very flattering manner upon points of economy, and that her 
husband trusted all domestic affairs to her without reserve. Could she 
quietly have gone into prison for these troublesome little debts, without 
any body’s knowing any thing about it, she would have suffered abso- 
lutely nothing, in comparison to what she sometimes endured now, when 
she thought what little chance there was that she should evér get clear of 
them, without confessing their existence to Mr. Roberts. This idea tor- 
mented her perpetually, and the more so, of course, because she would 
not indulge herself with the relief of confiding it to her daughters. Why 
was it then, that although nothing in the world had occurred to alter this 
position of things, and although she had all the vexation of Madame de 
Soissonac’s offensive conduct, and the unceremonious commentary of the 
Ladies Moreton and Forton upon it, to add to her annoyances—why was 
it that her countenance expressed so very benign a degree of satisfac- 
tion? 

It was not for nothing, gentle reader. Mrs. Roberts had that morn- 
ing heard enough to occupy her mind by night and by day for some time 
to come, without leaving her any leisure to recur to her trumpery little 
debts; excepting just to remember, perhaps, what a great pleasure it 


would be to get rid of them. 
“Why,” thought Mrs. Roberts, “‘why should not I step forward at 


this critical moment, and offer to relieve my excellent and most flatter- 
ingly confidential friend Lady Moreton, of the troublesome guardianship 
of her niece? As to her mourning and her moaning, it could not, pos- 
sibly produce the slightest inconvenience to me. I should not be called 
an unfeeling sister because I did not mourn and moan with her. Four 
hundred a year! More than half as much again as we have got now! 
It would be perfectly impossible that we could go niin with that—per- 
fectly! And then the contingency! Let any woman look at Edward— 
any woman in the world, rich or poor, old or young, and see if she can 
do it without feeling at her heart that he is the der sreensh man she 
ever saw. Living with him, too, actually living under the same roof 
with him! I will defy her to hel herself, poor girl; there can be no 
doubts or fears about that part of the business. And even if her father, 
Sir Christopher, should marry, and it should turn out that she would 
never have any thing beyond her present five hundred a year, I should 
still be delighted with the match. The connexion, with our high spirit 
and superior sort of feeling on those subjects, would perfectly reconcile 
us all to the marriage, even though her father were to have half-a-dozen 
a Our calling on that proud old woman to-day, was perfectly pro- 
ntial.” | 

Now then who will wonder at Mrs. Roberts looking pleased despite 
all the troubles which beset her? Or who can blame ote if, with such 
prrmgeron for"her thoughts, she did not pay any great attention to what 


her daughters were talking about ? 
Few women, in any station of life, had ever attained a more 














see g from day to day, 
going on relict sung Being gt psig to bow an 5 
Gi iad to one, in ender 40. area fling onder tho d easure of his 
wife, that, notwithstanding her strictly sustained authority, they very rarely 
appeared to disagree, Neither were her daughters at all more restive 
under the yoke which her principles of Jeapiaiia discipline led her to. put 
upon them, than she was at all times ready to forgive upon due, submis, 
sion on their parts, It may, indeed, always be remarked, that where the 
conjugal of an-establishment is carried on upon a system resembling 
that of - Roberts, the children of the family are found to restrain all 
symptoms of natural and hereditary vivacity of temper to their inter, 
course with their papa ; feeling, from a sort of intuitive logic, that the 
man who has been brought to declare, without a murmur, that black was 
white, every time his lady and mistress required the pia was not 
likely to make any great difficulty about allowing that pale pink was 
dark crimson, when his offspring particular! wahed that he should do 
so. Yet, notwithstanding the admirable simplicity of the machinery 
which regulated all the more important movements of the Roberts fa- 
mily, by which one main spring did every thing, without any perplexing 
complication of action from minor ones—notwithstanding this admirable 
arrangement, there were now and then circumstances which, like the 
nt, required the acquiescence of the titular master of the family to 
» _— expressed in order to bring the business to perfection. , 
ut not for this was the heartfelt contentment of Mrs. Roberts the 
less perfect. She knew her power, and if there was something of almost 
nervous hurry in the manner in which, on returning home, she sought her 
husband, it was not from any agitating doubt as to how her proposal 
might be taken, but solely from rness to be doing in a business, 
9 the accomplishment of which the anticipated such delightful re- 
ts 
Mr. Roberts had an old English newspaper before him when she en- 
tered the room where he was sitting, but he was more than half asleep 
over it, and started when roused to consciousness by. his wife, who laid 
eee upon his shoulder as she approached him, giving him a gentle 
e 
“Oh! is it you, my dear?” he exclaimed. “I do believe I was 
dreaming, for I fancied I heard old Smithson, our head clerk, complain- 
ing that “the balance sheet didn’t show off so well as it ought to do. Only 
think of my dreaming that, my dear !” 
as Bere you must be wide poe now, Mr. Roberts, to listen to what I 
teen a “ - to om once ” said his wife, in an accent which showed plainly 
mised communication was to be received as extremely 
ponerse aed most thankful you ought to be, Mr. Roberts,” she 
solemnly, “ that neither - prosperity, nor that of your family, 
1 fave eosiiabert upon Mr. Smithson and his balance sheet. I think 
i tell you that will convince you at last, my dear, 
g you he did in your life, was letting me have my 
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wit way about giving up that terribly slow coach, the banking con- 
éern,*and coming’ to a country where my gm of the world, and 
pe a pets anxiety to improve :the position of my: family, can be 
turned to account.”’ 
+» Have either of the girls had an offer?” cried Mr. Roberts, eagerly. 
\'@Nonsense, Mr. Roberts! You really need not trouble y to 
be'in any fuss about their marrying. Such irls as mine, with’ a mo- 
ther to’ take care of them, who tolerably well knows what she is about, 
are niot'very likely to encumber their father's house too Jong. No, sir, 
I have’ something better than that for you,” said Mrs. Roberts, seating 
herself in an arm-chair opposite to him, resting her elbows: on its 
atins, and looking at him with a countenance perfectly radiant with sa- 
on. ; 
Had not Mr. Roberts several times, since his arrival in Paris, heard 
his lady announce an invitation, or even a call from some titled absentee, 
with an appearance of triumphant delight‘as remarkable as what she dis- 
a now, he might have been more moved by her exulting manner; 

t although no secret accumulation of debts had as yet been disclosed 
to‘him, the worthy gentleman had begun to have a painful sort of mis- 
giving about their expenditure. The carriage, the gay dresses of the 
whole family, particularly in the case of his son, of which naturally he 
‘was in some diiees a better judge, altogether made him feel doubtfal 
whether the economy of this continental scheme was quite as much to 
be depended on as its gaiety. And now he only expected to hear the 
name of some French, German, Polish, or British grandée, whose visiting 
card had produced the exhilarating effect on his lady’s spirits, which he 
witnessed. 

Well, sir,” began Mrs. Roberts, as soon as she had finished her jocose 
examination of her husband’s grave face, “though you do look so very 
solemn, I suppose you do not intend to deny that we are living with a 
great deal more enjoyment, and amongst a very much better set of ac- 
quaintance, than we ever did before ?” 

“Oh, yes, my dear,” replied the husband, “ it is quite certain that we 
none of us ever went out into company so much before ; and as to titles, 
and all that sort of finery, of course r Ow is no comparison. I am only 
afraid sometimes, my dear, that there may be a little too much of it— not for 
pleasure I don’t mean, for I am sure it is quite delightful to see you all 
enjoying yourselves so—talking French all of you, like natives, which 
tust be such an improvement. So of course I am not afraid of all that. 
But I can’t help thinking sometimes that it must be impossible for yet, 
— dear Sarah, to save quite so much money as you intended. 
table is certainly very economical, I can’t deny that, and it does you 
great credit, I am sure, very great credit; but it is the carriage, which 
you know is always going on, and the beautiful dresses, all of which it 
1s quite a pleasure to see, if it was not that I do sometimes feel half 
afraid, my dear, that you must be putting your good management to 
some inconvenience about it. But though this does sometimes come into 
my head, I soon satisfy myself again, by recollecting how quite impossible 
it is that, with your management, you ever should get into any real 
trouble about money.” 

Mrs. Roberts ‘did. certainly feel uncomfortable for about half-a-minute 
as ‘she listened to this very civil speech, but she rallied again directly, 
‘and replied, 



















can never go very far wrong, 
it ; . ——_ to say now, is a 
ot together out, ° , im fancying 
that « handsome carriage, TERE Se A eT Neither 
ean I dress my girls, as I do, in a style that gives them a decided 
jority over almost every body meet, without paying for it. 
ward, too, dear fellow, can’t go ; and you must w as well 
as I do, that it is not his little morsel of an allowance that can enable 
him to keep himself decent ; and heaven knows that it is not the serimp- 
wv fom ineome, which was all that you could contrive to squeeze 
out of your stupid business, that can do to keep up things as they are 
now—it is rmpossible to form intimate friendships with peeresses and 
that sort of people, and yet go on dressing like a kitchen-maid. You 
may put the question yourself to any body you like.” 

“Then what can we do, my dear Sarah ?” cried the worthy man, 
exceedingly alarmed. ‘If the income won’t do, what is to become of 
us ?” 

“ Why, really, sir, I believe you would find it rather difficult to get 
out of Riley 32 yuh hed atk 0: wile 40; hth on But if you 
will have the condescension to give me leave, I will tell you what you 
must do. My friend, Lady Moreton, has been opening her heart to me 
respecting her charming niece, the daughter of Sir Christopher Har- 
rington, his only daughter and heiress, you know. Dear Lady Moreton 
has been all but asking me if we will take her with an allowance of four 
hundred a-year for her board and other expenses. Now this, you see, 
my dear, would not only make every thing perfectly easy on the score of 
money—for four hundred a-year makes an immense di ce—but it 
will be such a monstrous advantage to the girls in point of connexion. 
And who knows, Roberts, what may be the end of it? Who knows 
whether Edward and Miss Bertha Harrington may not like one another ? 
She is quite young, in fact, quite a child almost, and therefore it must 
be, in a great measure, in our wer to make her understand by degrees 
that Edward is not only the handsomest, but by far the most amiable 
and excellent young man she can ever hope to meet with. And just 
think, my dear—only fix your mind for a few minutes upon the real facts 
of the case, Roberts. Five hundred a-year, certain, and she the 

ter of a baronet. If this were all, it seems to me that we might 
y be a tolerably contented. What do you think about it, Mr. 
Roberts 
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“Think about it, Sarah? Why I think that if I could live to see 
— such a marriage as that, I should be contented to die the day 
«Then what should you say, I wonder, if I was to tell you that this 
five hundred a-year, certain, is no more than the sixth part of what this 
young lady will have in all human probability ?_ What would you say to 


yi cw eatemeel 

” would I say to it? Oh! my dear, Sarah, I am afraid that I 

should say it was too much—too much for us to hope that we could 

have any thing to do with it. But, nevertheless, my dear, I should like, 

if you please, to hear every thing about it. That, you know, can do no 
one.” 


cae 
“No, Mr. Roberts, I should think not. I never found that knowing 
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and understanding every thing, which is my general way of going on, 
ever did me, or any bod adnadl eee but rather the con- 


easy, or Getter: myself you will. sllow. I have taken care, sir, to 
know and to understand every thing in the least degree important, about 
this young ee fortune. She has five hundred per annum, at 


present, Mr. four of which her father hae ssranged. Sor hee 
pani her motherless thing! shall be for her accommodation in 


family where she may happen to The fifth hundred will be 
i tetoowe! bends So doers washings 2 travelling, doctors’ bills, and 
other incidental expenses.” 


“God bless my soul, Sarah! What a wonderful woman you are to 
be sure !” exclaimed Mr. Roberts, in a burst of genuine admiration. 
“Not one single thing, as you rn say, but what you have contrived to 
find out—that is, I mean, not an thing that signifies. Now all 
that about the washing and the ate Lilet bills is so really important, and 

every thing on such a clear footing, that it is worth almost any money 
in a business of this kin 

** Of course it is, Mr. Roberts, or I should never have given myself the 
trouble of remembering it,” replied the lady. 

“ But I think, my dear, you were going to be kind enough to explain 
all about that six times Sve hundred. Five sixes are t ; three 
thousand a year that is. What were you going to say about that, Mars. 
Roberts ?” 

‘Twas merely going to mention the fact that Bertha Harrington will 
have three thousand a-year at the death of her father, for she is his ony 
child; and that if his death should take place without his 
marry again, she might certainly be considered, in point of fortune - 
well as birth, as an excellent match for Edward.” 

“ An excellent match for Edward!” repeated Mr. Roberts, raising his 

hands towards the ceiling, ‘how cool and quiet you do talk a it 
to be sure! Why, my dear, just think what it would returning to 
England after such a match as that! Think how the Pearsons would 
look, and the Rigtons! Oh, the Rigtons, Sarah, would be better than 
all, because they did use to come over us so, about their cousin, Lady 
Thomas! Should you not enjoy going back to England in such an event 
as that, Mrs. Roberts ?” 

“ Certainly, Mr. Roberts, it would be highly creditable to us, there 1 is 
no doubt of it; nor much doubt either, in my opinion, that if she 
come to live with us the thing will take place. I know what Edward i 
and that if he is but allowed to make the best and the most of 
self, by our contriving to let eee Fg a ee 
euity;. and now and then to show off his beautiful figure- on 
A a eg ely aac A ay him than y 
able to resist me, Mr. Roberts. I know SEdeash, enel,idenebia ote 
that matter, I know myself too, and that what I $4 tenage lost i 

<a gge I seg GY ry ve gained i 

ge of the world. Between youand I, Mr. Roberts, it would 
ieee a beschalte thing if a young girl like Bertha 
live in the house with Edward, and hi mother into the 
leave it in any other way than as his wife. But of course, my 
must not say a word about the marriage just at nanan not even to 
Edward himself, remember. The first object must be our getting her to 
become a member of our family. That is all we have to think season.” 
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can’t but say that I should consider the securing 
as about the very best thing that eould happen to us... It would, I do 
think—indeed I'am quite sure it would be the saving of us: Such a 
boarder as that, Mrs. Roberts, would be the saving of us.” ., 

“Such a boarder ! For goodness sake, sir, leave off that horrid yulgar 
phrase. A boarder indeed! I do really believe that if all preliminaries 
were actually settled, and the day fixed on which this dear young creature 
was to enter our house as a member of our family, Lady Moreton and 

Forton would both feel so dreadfully disgusted at the word boarder 
that the whole negotiation would be broken off.” 

“Oh dear! oh dear! oh dear!” cried Mr. Roberts, closing his fists, 
and raising them on each side to the level of his head, as if they were 
two hammers with which he was going to execute justice upon his of- 
fending brains, “oh dear! oh dear! oh dear! You must gag me, Mrs. 
Roberts, you must indeed.” 

“Mr. Roberts,” replied his lady, with a degree of dignity that. to 
do her offending husband justice he really felt from head to foot—‘ Mr, 
Roberts, it will not do for any body in the situation in society which my 
husband ought to fill, and, indeed, must fill, it will not do for him, sir, to 
live with a upon his mouth. But if you really wish not to undo 
every thing thet I have done, you will be pleased to speak of this young 
a as @ beloved guest. Her name is Bertha, Mr. Roberts, and weet 

indeed we must, all call her Bertha, for unless we immediately 
assume this sort of style with her, our position in society will be altoge- 
ther lost, and I‘would not give a single farthing for Edward’s chance of 
marrying her, or for our two poor girls’ chance of marrying any body. 
Every thing depends upon ela re I should think that “< va 
might have wit enough to see it. What becomes of the advantage ofour — 
intimacy with all her titled relations if every body that sees her with us is 
to’ be told that she is our boarder? Answer me only that one question, 
Mr. Roberts, if you please.” 

“ My dear I can’t answer you,” replied Mr. Roberts. “No man, I 
will venture to say, could answer such a woman as you are, in any words 
having the a nce of sense in them, unless they with every 
word you said. There is one thing however, that I will say, because in 
that nobody can contradict me—I will say that though I often talk likea 
fool, there was once in my life that I acted like a wise man, and that was 
when I married you, my dear. I hope nobody will put a gag on me when 
T want 'to say that.” ’ 

Mrs. Roberts acknowledged this rye by a bow, and a smile, and 
then went on to in her intentions for the future. ‘As soon as this 
matter is settled, I shall be for leaving Paris and going to 
Baden Baden. The season here, you know, must be very soon drawing 
to a close, and no people of real fashion ever stay anywhere after invita- 
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Ss to slack. Besides, as I could: easily. make .yow under- 
ng’ Paris desi when we have got dear Bertha Harrington with 


the first there would be something extremel ioogrenaive 
hse Se oreton and Lady Forton for ever ot ro d. out 
Whether Edward was beginning to be attentive to her, and.all sorts. of 
éurious’ peeping besides; and, in the next place, Roberts, it, will be quite 
as’ well after we leave Paris that you should call her your ward. This 
sounds ‘respectable in every way, and when there are no people. near who 
dre likely to know much about her, or to ask troubles questions, 
there cannot possibly be any objection to it.. But, let us be where. we 
will,’ Mr. Roberts, don’t, for mercy's sake, go about talking of our having 
engaged a young lady to come and board with us.” 

* No, my dear, I will not,” replied Mr. Roberts, with the unmistake- 
able air of being very much in earnest. “‘ You may quite and entirely 
dépend that I will not; for I give you my word that now ye have 
pointed it out to me, I see perfectly well what you mean, and | am alto- 
gether of your opinion about it. I see as plain as possible that it does 
not sound as it ought to, and I ought to be thankful for always having 
one near me who can so well set me right when lam wrong. But do 
téll’‘me one thing more, my dear, will you? Did her ladyship downright 
and bona fide, as we say, did she Jide propose that this rich young 
lady, her niece, should come and live with us ?” ) 

Although Mrs. Roberts was at that moment in avery particularly good 
humour, she could not prevent a slight degree of scorn from 1 thet 
itself both in her look and manner, as she prepared to reply to this area 
She had, however, not the least inclination to quarrel with Mr. Roberts, 
quite the contrary, and she therefore conquered her feelings sufficiently to 
answer without any appearance of rudeness. 

“No, sir, she did not; and to tell you the truth, my poor dear Mr, 
Roberts,” she added, after pausing a moment, “ to tell you the truth, my 
dear, I certainly think that if she had, I must in justice to myself have 
réfused her flatly, however well I might like the arrangement if .brought 
about in a proper, ladylike manner. But for Lady Moreton to have ad- 

such a proposal to me would have been taking a most unwarrant- 
able liberty—a liberty which I truly believe she would not have ventured 
to take with me for any consideration that could be offered her.” 

“ Now then, my dear love, I must beg you to have the kindness to ex- 
plain all this to me,” replied Mr. Roberts, looking, as -he felt, poor man, 
most ee out of his depth. “ I cannot comprehend why. her lady- 
ship should be afraid of paying you such a flattering compliment.” 

‘A compliment, indeed! But it is no to be vexed at such non- 
sense. Now don’t fancy I am angry, Mr. Roberts; I do assure you I am 
not; only it is impossible to help being surprised at such very odd notions. 
The truth I suspect is, my dear, that you do not yet quite appreciate the 
place I hold in society. It is not merely the being this man’s wife, or 
another man’s wife, which settles this point for one. It may do so indeed 
when the woman is a mere ordinary sort of character, with no j 
abilities to distinguish her from the rest of the world ; but I should have 
thought, Roberts, that you had known me well enough by. this time to 
be aware that I lay claim to other sorts of distinction Cesid that of 
being your wife, my dear.” 
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; confessing how- 
ever, frankly, at the same time, that one great reason for my doing so, 
independent of my affection for them, arises from my wish of securing 
for my own dear girls so eligible a companion. This is the way, sir, in 
which these sort of things are always done among real ladies and gentle- 

“Yes, to be sure, my dear, I see it all now,” replied Mr. Roberts, 

ing. “ There is a proverb, you know, that goes to it exactly, ‘ the 

is not at all times to be spoken.’ Do it exactly in your own way, 
and then, of course, I know it will be well done. Upon my word and 
honour I would not interfere with your management of the business for 
any thing that you could give me. Do it your own way, my dear, from 
first to last.” 

“ That is all that I ever wish or desire, my dear Mr. Roberts,” said 
she, with a pleasant, good-humoured smile, “and depend upon it I will 
set about the negotiation with all convenient speed, and, if nobody inter- 
feres with me, I don’t feel the least doubt but that I shall bring it to a 
favourable termination. Meanwhile, my dear, I must trouble you to give 
me another check for a hundred pounds. There are a good many little 
things that dear Edward and the = cannot do any longer without, be- 
sides several small housekeeping bills that the people neglected to send 
in last week. Here's your check-book, dear, and here's the pen and ink.” 

“ » my dear - Roberts, this is the seventh. It is, upon my 
word sh honour, Mrs. Roberts, this is the seventh hundred I have drawn 
for since we left London,” replied the frightened husband. “It is a 
great comfort, to be sure, the knowing that you pay ready money for 
every thing, but yet, my dear, you must see that it will be impeaiibla for 
us to goon in this way. I can’t bear to refuse you, as long as I know 
there is any money left. But, upon my word and honour, we must not 

on so.” 

“ And , sir, what have I been saying to you for the last hour ? 
Have I hl showing you as plain ae that the sun is in the heaven, 
that I do no¢ mean to go on in this way; or, in other words, that what I 
do mean is to make your poor little income half as much again as it is at 
present? Have you understood me, Mr. Roberts, or have you not?” 
said his wife, with some appearance of displeasure. 

Mr. Roberts sighed ; but he took up pen, did with it as he had 
been desired to do, and only said as he presented the check to his lady, 
“3 eee that it won't be inconvenient to my lady to let the 
young heiress come to us immediately.” 
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LIGHTS ANDSHADES 


IN THE LIFE OF A 


GENTLEMAN ON HALF PAY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ STORIES OF WATERLOO.” 


No. IV. 


Sketches of Character—A ca sa in Connaught—TI fall in Love—The Three 
Marys. 


How shall I dote on her with more advice, 


That thus without advice begin to love her, 
Two GENTLEMEN OF VERONA, 


I wap frequent opportunities of meeting my new acquaintance, the 
sub-sheriff, and the more I conversed with him the more I was struck with 
the keenness of his observation which enabled him to penetrate into 
men’s characters with an accuracy that seemed almost inconceivable. I 
suaded him to dine with me at the mess, and next morning he sketched 
some of my companions as faithfully as if he had been seven years in the 
regiment himeelf 
_ “ Well, Mr. Egan,” I said, “ your intuitive acquaintance with human 
character is remarkable. Come, I must test your abilities still further, 
The gentleman who sat beside you, Captain Lloyd—” . 

“Is a prosy ass,” returned Shawn Cruchadore. “He told me a 
pointless story twice over within an hour. His budget is but lightly 
supplied, I fancy—and in one day’s acquaintance he would get shot of his 
stock in trade, and as I suspect, it would prove but an indifferent assort- 
ment.” 

“ Kiem acu,” I exclaimed. 

“ Speak English, if you please,” returned the sub-sheriff. “« My classical 
education was rather neglected in my youth. 1 don’t regret it, however, 
for under God, I am inclined to think my ignorance has saved me from 
the gallows. I had all the inclination to be one of the hE rogues in 
Connaught, but want of ability obliged me to remain the honest man'I 
am.” 


I smiled at the declaration. 
“Honest!” I exclaimed, “always barring horse-flesh, and Easter 


“Pish !” replied Mr. n; “when every thing was topsy-turvy in 
the world, why should not I have a pull ? and the priest’s purse was only 
& perquisite of office. There was enough scraped afterwards together to 
bury him in style—and, for the honour of their own corps, the clergy 
would pass him through purgatory gratis.” : 

“Well, did you observe the gentleman who sat opposite ” I ins 


q 
“To be sure I did. An old bilious brevet-major, who bothered me 
with a long rigmarole story of scrambling through a mud ditch, and 
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over a bamboo fence, into. am inclosure which he called Fort Cornelius. 
‘You ‘get that twice a-week from old orange peel, I suppose” 

« Another and decided hit,” I answe “ One further question, and 
I have done ; but this last you will find a puzzler. Did you observe a 
pw personage beside the brevet-major ?” 

“ ” 

“He is our paymaster, and, until well advanced in life, he was a 
civilian. Can you guess what his former profession might be ?” 
ee ,” was the prompt reply. | 

*“T doubt it, Mr. Egan.” 

** He was a pawnbroker.” 

“ Right ;—but ridiculous. You have been told this fact; you never 
could have guessed it.” 

* No, upon the honour of the under.representative of majesty. I might 
have set him down a butcher, or the landlord of a roadside inn, but for 
the peculiar expression of a sort of ‘ I’m-not-to-be-done,” which he was 
eternally throwing cautiously around him. Unconsciously, and when 
otherwise unoccupied, he played with the forks, balanced them on the 
point of his fingers, and frequently examined the hall marks on the 
spoons. But one circumstance at once told me what his former calling 
had been. You remember a raw beg who was pushing a snuff-box 
round the table, with an assurance that it had been in his family since a 
year or two before the em ‘ Show it here,’ growled old red face, 
out came his spectacles, and, instead of examining the lid, he looked 
only at the bottom. ‘Humph! hundred years old! It’s not twenty, 
Sixpence an ounce, additional duty, and there's the mark.’ Phew! says I 
to myself, that lad knows the difference between a salt-spoon and a fish- 
slice. ‘ New or old,’ returned the owner, in high dudgeon, ‘ I was offered 
twenty guineas for it.’ The old fellow dandled it on the tips of his 
fingers for a second. ‘They wouldn’t give you four upon it,’ he 
muttered. ‘He’s a pawnbroker,’ says I.” 

“ A most true conclusion,” I returned. ‘As you have favoured me 
with correct sketches of my absent friends, would you oblige me with a 
slight peers of my own character ?” 

“Oh! cead fealteagh !” replied Mr. Egan. — “‘ You're no puppy, or 

u shouldn’t have had the honour of my acquaintance. You aren’t a 

re; or I wouldn’t have been bothered with you. You're well enough in 
your way, can troop a guard, ride decently to hounds, shoot snipes, sin 
a passable song, play billiards, and hold your own with men, but—” | 

wn Cruchadore made a pause. 

** Go on.” 

Mr. Egan “looked unutterable things.” 

“* Well, my dear friend, like all this world beside, you're a fool after your 
own fashion. A pretty woman, and a little soft solder—and Mona 
sin diaoul! You're done to a turn in ten minutes.” 

_ “Whence do you draw this inference of my sentimental weakness ?” I 


“Just from a little observation,” replied the sub-sheriff. “The 
morning of our interview with the painter's wife, or baronet’s daughter, 
or whatever you call her, I soda you closely. Every tear she shed, 
im went your hand into the pocket of your jacket, and at every sigh, you 
were groping for your purse. But there goes one of my body guard; a 
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jan who, before a twelvemonth, will ornament society at Bote 

.. L wonder what the rascal wants? Some job for me. . Don’t go 
a minute. I'll be back in a twinkling.” od 7 
* ‘Whatever the business was that the gentleman predestined to setelé in 
Australia had with his employer, it was ily transacted. As. Patsey 
Lye made his communication, Mr. occasionally elevated his 

yulders, or nded by a monosyllable, or a movement of the head» At 
the conclusion of a brief audience Patsey gathered the skirts of his cota 
more under his left arm, and started off at an trot, while Mr. Egan 
bestowed his benison on the mission, “ Reeigh /” (run!) “may the devil 

e!” and immediately rejoined me. 

~ © Your aide-de-camp is off in a hurry,” I said. | 

“ And though he has sixteen miles to ttavel he'll keep the pace yo 
see, unless with a minute’s halt at the door of a poteeine house for refresh 
ment, which will be about as many times as there are miles in 
i nae . 

“Is the business urgent ? 
_ Particularly,” responded the sub-sheriff. 

*‘ Life and death, I suppose.” , 

“Not exactly so momentous as that,” replied Shawn Cruchadore ; 
“the story is easily told. I have a friend and annuitant who, on a fair 
average, receives as many law processes yearly as would paper his draw- 
ing-room.’ His house is beautifully situated—not exactly as a painter 
would call it—for devil a thing the eye can rest upon for miles but brown 
heath and mud cabins.” 
“And in what consists the beauty of the situation ?” 

* “Why, it’s on the verge of the three counties—into one you could 
pitch a potato, and from the drawing-room window, you could shoot a 
man witha pocket-pistol in the other.” 

* Still the beauty of the situation remains a mystery.” 

“ Ah! then I must — it,” said the representative of majesty. 
“Down comes a writ—plaintiff in person hands it—of course I’m Sande 
—defendant desperate—just step home to load my pistols—(devil a pistol 
I would carry in my pocket for a five-pound note, for fear it would go off 
by accident) —Patsey, in the meantime, tucks his cota more under his arm, 
and away he goes—and by the time we arrive, the doors are locked, and 
cloot or horn is not on the bailiwick, but grazing quietly across the stream, 
and carefully herded, for fear they should come back to their native 
county until after our departure.” 

“ And is this expedition—” : remy 
“Just what I have described—A hungry attorney bought a bill of Bi 
Malachi’s—two hundred pounds—for which he pie ta 5 
every expense he could upon it—motions of court—substituted service — 
and here, he’s fresh with an execution. For fear I wouldn’t do my dut 
the Lord forgive him for the suspicion !—he’s come down himilethires 
Pm at his service as soon as the innkeeper has got a collar stuffed, and 
a trace mended. Well, Patsey “Th be ra hours before us, 9 [ll be 
greatly surprised if we find any thing with four legs on the unless 
it be a tring hound, or the cat at the gate-house.” , | 

“'T should like to see the attorney after-—” 

“He has found nulla bona returned to his writ,” exclaimed Shawn 
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Oruchadore, ixterrupting me; “T'll describe our reception to you as well 
as if you were present.” 

I nodded to Mr. Egan. ' regaut 

rf ‘off we go—in a chaise, of course—for public officers’ lives are not 
to be exposed to evening airon an outside jaunting-car. Well, we reach 
the scene of action a drive, which I have agreeably diversified 
by oe me bog the ero before a ti epee buried 
to the chi process-server, with a about his n obliged. to 
rapes ideteuabe tr a ctutityin country forever At = 

we it is ifymg to see owners of every 
obin Ee cepand lor dee reception—for out of every door, a blear-eyed 
caillough* pops her head, and there’s a general chorus, English and Irish, 
as we drive down the street, ‘May the devil break your. necks, ye 
thieves, before you come back again!’ The attorney hints that he has a 
strong conviction that the peasantry\are lawless—to which I reply by 
offering a prayer to Heaven, that they may not have the most distant:sus- 
icion that he is in any way conne with the law. We reach the 
ouse, and find defendant sitting in a first-floor window playing the bag- 
pipes, with a jug of punch at one elbow, and a double- ed gun at 
the other—nothing with four feet to be seen, but a score of idle scoun- 
drels with flails and pitchforks, giving a shuffling accompaniment with 
their hob-nailed brogues to the ‘ tow, row, row,’ that has been struck up 
by ‘the master’ to welcome us. The attorney modestly announces that 
he has some private business with Mr. O'Donnell, and that it would be 
better transacted within doors, but Mr. O’D. declimes the honour of an 
interview—Plaintiff observes that a ca sa for three hundred is in his 
pocket, and im reply defendant makes particular inquiries after his mo- 
ther. I threaten to break the door—every scoundrel in the flou- 
rishes his cudgel—defendant exchanges the pipes for the fowling-piece 
—and the attorney supplicates me in a whisper to save his life and be off 
before we're seve Se Away we trundle—defendant plays ‘ Nora 
Crina’ on our retreat, and the vagabonds in the yard give a triumphant 
war-whoop. But here he comes,” and he pointed to the bearer of the 
ca sa. “And so you are going on a three months’ leave. Well, cap- 
tain, take care of yourself.” 

And then, as he shook my hand, he whispered in my ear, 

‘Do you know your weak point? [I'll tell it to you again, woman; 
a wet and soft solder, and you're done to a turn.” 

a ed as Shawn Cruchadore toddled off with his companion, and 
ca sa. 

“TI may be a little sentimental,” I said to myself, “but neither smile 
nor tear and a sigh or two, will influence me as they once did. I am wo- 
‘man-proof at last, thank Heaven!” | x 

* ~ 


* 
My destination was an se orate on the sea-side, frequented 


during the season by personages of on, comprising the beauty of 
Birmingham, and the aristocracy of the Potteries. Bilest with a 
dutiful uncle, eccentric in his movements as a planet, and absolute as the 
grand seignior, he being pleased to become gouty at the Yellow Lion, ad- 


* An old woman. 
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‘vised:'me “by letter of the same, intimating that the leave of absence I 
had expected might be y consumed at the Lion aforesaid, .in 
watching the progress of his convalescence, and between fits, listeni 
to interesting details of the action on the Brandywine, and the surrender 
at Sarratoga. God knows, at times, I secretly wished that the Ameri- 
cans had retained him a state prisoner for life ; but as Sir Cesar. O’Sul- 


E 


livan was graciously pleased to allow me a hundred per annum, 
quarterly, in Craig's Court, I listened periodically, and. with Christi 
composure, to the causes which led to the skirmish at Lexington, 
bore with decent composure the trial and execution of the unfortunate 
Major André. For similar reasons, and as in duty bound, I obeyed the 
mandate of “mine uncle,”—and on a blowing summer evening debarked 
upon the wooden jetty from “the Maid of Cashmere,” as a little, anti- 
quated, grumbling steamer was designated, in which I had been incar- 
eerated for six hours, with the pleasing alternative of being drenched with 
spray if I kept the deck, or poisoned below by a villanous miasma, 
which seemed to combine in nice proportion the aromatic elegancies of a 
chandler’s shop, with the fumet of a gin palace. 

I found Sir Ceesar ensconced in the front sitting-room of the Yellow 
Lion ; one foot swathed in flannel, rested on a sock, and three fa- 
vourite terriers occupied the hearthrug. From all I received a . 
welcome; the veteran squeezed my hand, and the terriers jum 
barked, and exhibited the liveliest pleasure at the return of an old ac- 
quaintance. At last the general quiet was restored; the dogs dropped 
asleep, I dipped heavily into a decanter of port, and Sir Cesar, after a 

review of ‘ Sewiamohe on Gout,” gratified me with an elaborate 
account of his passage of the Scuylkill. How far his American remi- 
niscences might have extended, it would be doubtful to determine ; but 
gout is unfavourable to long stories, and when we were attempting the 
relief of New York—an operation I always dreaded—a twinge, sudden 
and severe, interrupted the effort we were about to make to throw in 


u 


“ammunition and provisions, and Sir Cesar was obliged to retire to bed, 


leaving that important city and its garrison, scarce of shot and shells, and 
indeed without a second biscuit. 

I strolled out, and while New York was abandoned to its fate, returned 
thanks for my own deliverance. I reached the beach—the wind had 
fallen—and the light swell which rolled in upon the sands, harmonised 
with the glowing tinge upon the horizon, where westward, the sun “ with 
disklike, battle-target red,” was about to veil his splendour in the ocean. 
I wandered on ; the breaking of the tiny waves upon the beach inducing 
adreamy listlessness of thought, that recalled the memory of days gone 
by. Ithought of Emily Spencer—and the first passion of early man- 

once more shied, and Emily was again beloved. Ay, often on 
such an evening had we wandered arm-in-arm—listened to the monoto- 
nous splashing of the surf, and watched the golden tints that streaked 
the distant sky, announcing the sun’s departure. And then came the 
dissipation of love’s visions—the post-bag brought in ‘at breakfast, my 
father as on the Mark-lane price arc rE uncle Cesar, after 
polishing the glasses of his spectacles, unclosing a war-office epistle, with 
ag seal large as a cheese-plate, and the address surmounted with 
an O. H. M. §. 

“Humph! Fortunate family! I landed only two deys before the 
G2 
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brush ‘at’ Lexington, and you'll be on the Agueda before the army breaks 
Harry, my dear boy, get your traps together—you must start, by 
ae mail; or you'll miss the Lisbon et.” it) thy 
bothered*at'the intelligence, Sir Casar strode up and down the room, 
1% What’ duck! Not a flint sna ore you join—and wigs 
wd ore a fortnight! Don’t take more traps with you than 
, eanbe stowed in your bullock-trunks. Plenty of deceased eoaey 
t6"be had’ by auction at the drum-head—and, if you’re knocked..o 
the hooks, a light kit is easily disposed of, and saves trouble. to; the 





enly the tableau at my father's breakfast-table was dissolved., A 

ty spaniel ran past me, yelping in idle pursuit of a sand-lark—and 

a'voice, almost at my elbow, exclaimed in the sweetest tones imaginable, 
“Pompey! you naughty dog! come back!” 

I started; turned, and was electrified. As sweet a girl as ever paced 
a sea-beach by “the pale moonlight,” was beside me—and one, look 
assured me, that she was beautiful, and I undone. To recover the truant 
favourite—receive her thanks—and as she pressed the little fugitive to 
her bosom, ejaculate a a that, if souls transmigrated as the old phi- 

rs‘assert, mine should be “incorporated in the carcase of the fa+ 
voured Poapey—all was transacted in a minute. She bade mea good 
evening—and oh! the sweetness of the parting smile, as that murderous 
valediction issued from coral lips which might have put a cherub’s to 
the blush. Parting smile! ’sdeath!—impossible. To part with her would 
be to part with life—and I was indisposed to become a suicide. 

“ Might I not'see her home? merely for the protection of Pompey. 
He might again play truant. Dog stealing was awfully on the increase, 
Thirteen advertisements in the Times to-day—and several suspicious 
characters on board the steamer—canine felony imprinted on their very 
foreheads—villains capable of any enormity, from the cutting a poodle's 
throat, to the abstraction of a tinker’s colley.” 

She blushed and thanked me—but she was close to home—and point- 
ing to a turret with a flagstaff on its roof, told me that behind it. was 
her domicile. In a few minutes we reached the building—she produced 
a’key, unlocked the portal, wished me again good evening, and, with a 
graceful courtesy, closed the door, and vanished—leaving me on. the right 
side to-run away, and more in love than ever Mark Antony was. 

I reconnoitred the premises. The tower was evidently a summer 
house, built to command a more extensive sea view than the low windows 
of the cottage could embrace. I contrived to peep over the wall; with- 
in, a well-kept flower-garden bespoke gentility and good taste in the oc- 
cupants. The place and the fair inhabitant were therefore in correct 

ing with each other—and as I turned my reluctant. steps towards the 
Yellow Lion, I came to the conclusion that. my evening adventure was 
actually a celestial vision—the young lady being a hour of the het, 
and her abiding place the soken of the blest! = be 
| came—I won't inflict my dreams upon the reader—an 
breakfast terminating with a skirmish between my uncle's com- 
pany and a party of Kentucky backwoodsmen. From the bay window 
of the inn, the embattled roof of the tower was visible; and need I 




















un /that‘on it my eyes were strained, and that there every thought was 


C1818. 
_ “Well, Harry,” continued Sir Cesar, “I moved along a corduro: 
road with open files, until we came; in front of a eiotetname aaa 
keep close order in a wood, you know—when suddenly the. Indian guide, 
pointing to the canes, and putting his finger to his nose, exclaimed, ‘ Him 
there?’ I desired the company to extend right and left, and each man 
over/himself with a tree, while, with the centre files, I should feel;my 
way through the reeds. I had hardly given the order, when. crack went 
a rifle; andthe bullet peeled a pine-stump immediately behind me,, Says 
Serjeant Kelly—” 

“ By heavens ! there she is standing on the tower. My dear unele, 
move cautiously through the canes, and I'll be back before you deforce 
the Kentucky men.” 
© Pseized' my hat—rushed from the room—and while Sir Cesar regis- 
tered an oath in heaven affirming my insanity, I was hurrying to the 
beach, to feast my eyes upon the angel form of the propmetrix of 


Pompey. 

: The street shut out the tower, and when I cleared it, the Jady of my. love 
had disappeared. Well, she might soon take look-out duty again, and I 
would observe the fortress from a distance. Three hours passed, while, 
like the sentry of an outlying picket, I kept my eye upon the fortress, 
now. dipped beneath the shelter of a sand-ridge, and again closing nearer 
to the under cover of a bathing-box. Not a petticoat appeared 
upon the leads—and I returned to the Yellow Lion, sadder but not wiser 
than ‘when I left it. 

As I told you, Harry,” resumed mine uncle, pushing a bottle of port 
across the table, which he was drinking in honour of his convalescence, 
and directly in contradiction to medical admonition, ‘“ Serjeant Kelly 
remarked, that he had seen a sparkle like a musket’s in a thicket on my 
left: ‘Oh, ho,’ says I, ‘they want to get us between the brushwood and 
the canes—but we'll outflank Master Jonathan. Take ten files, and get 
well in the rear of— ” 

“The lady on the tower!” I exclaimed, springing up, and once 
more rushing towards the beach, 

Alas! this effort to view the sylph of the sands in ‘ garish daylight,’ 
was bootless as the former, and infinitely more tantalising. As I re- 
gained sight of the tower, a female form moved over the platform, and 
slowly disap —in a minute melting into air, or rather leisurely 
descending the staircase. Another glance as the loved form crossed the 
turret-window—and I was “left lamenting.” , 

All this was torturous. To enhance my misery, I had a distant 
glance at a heaven, from which, like an excluded Peri, I had been inter-, 
dicted, The agony of disappointment was deplorable—and a pack. of 
unsentimental savages had invaded the sand-hills, and added to my des- 
pair, A sour-looking spider-brusher on my left, was warning @ ricketty 
three-year-old against a tumble—while a nursery governess on the right, 
late for an appointment with a nice young man who, now and again, made 

visible on a distant sandhill, whipped her interesting charge 
to'inerease his velocity of motion. Endeavouring: to escape these nui- 
sarees, I retreated upon a nondescript building, that I should have sup- 
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Ere pgee, Win, nyo ns wer todo, ge 
; a scripture scene in wool—another, reading “ Delic 
working pes oe Pe + Amir Ye 


Wipe of claimed the fair reader, letting the book falt upon’ the 
floor as I passed the window, “that's the youn man that keeps the hat- 
ter’s-shop in Bold-street. Lord! I or if he’s married | , 

_ Was ever such a persecuted wretch! First to be crossed in love, 
and afterwards mistaken for a hatter! I returned to’the Yellow Lion, 
suffering under the double infliction of wounded pride and a broken 
heart ; and determining to glean some knowledge of my sweet incog- 
nita, summoned mine host to a private interview m the back bar. 

From Boniface I learned secret history of the families—but 
nothing that could throw light upon my love. Like the houses of Mon- 
tagu and Capulet, the tower and the pagoda were at feud, the lord of 
the former, being an iron-master fram Wolverhampton, the owner of the 
latter, a bridle-cutter from Bradburn, Both were warm men in the 
lance of the money market—and if men are wealthy, why should’ they 
not show that they are so? The iron-master had a fair daughter, and 
the man of leather was equally blessed. The young ladies doted upon 
the sea—their mammas declared bathing would be the life of them—and in 
due time, and by a sort of mutual impulse, the sires of both decided on the 
erection of a marine villa, and by an unhappy accident, selected adjacent 
piste for the site. Hence an unfortunate rivalry arose. If the*man of 
eather added a sleeping-room to his villa, the man of iron increased his 
by the addition of a wing. As a coup de grace to his ambitious neigh- 
bour, he of Bradburn devised and executed the building above deseribed. 
But his triumph was short. Up rose the tower witha rapidity that might 
have led people to suppose that the man of iron had borrowed the lamp 
of Aladdin for the occasion. To be looked down upon by the Smiths 
was intolerable to the Browns—and the bridle-cutter threatened to stick 
another story on the pagoda. But the intention had scarcely transpired, 
when an architect was observed determining what height of superstruc- 


ture mi “gage n the turret; and it was ascertained beyond a 
saa iy, . Smith had sworn by the prophet, that if er Brown 
reached the altitude of the temple of Kong Chi—why he, Smith, would 
not stop one brick under Babel! 

Fortunately, a mutual friend pointed out that if both parties were 
determined to reach the moon, neither leather, nor even iron could stand 
it—and it was arranged that the turret and pagoda should remain—in 
statu quo ante bellum. 

Now all this was caviare to me—and not one scintilla of intelligence 
could I glean, but that my charmer, Miss Smith, was called Mary, and 
sang divinely, while Miss Brown’s name was Susan, and her accomplish- 
ments were incalculable. | 

_And what was I the better of all this intelligence, and how was I to 
wi my way to the presence of my mistress? Should I summon the 
tower in form, or carry it by escalade? Or, throwing myself upon the 
mney Fv teams supplicate an pam Alas! in this I-would 

succeeding ; “ Parents have flinty hearts,” and an 
iron-master’s must be adamant. 7 n 
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Lane ine = ilight fell—once more I decided on a reconnais- 
ince, and, although Sir was labouring hard to bring his skiré 
rich with the men to a close, I him stuck ‘in the 
cane-brake, and ied to the tower, dearer far to me, than was that of 
Sestos to Leander—a young gentleman of amorous memory, who used to 
swim the Hellespont for the chances of a kiss. 

I approached the building cautiously. I looked up, and in the haze of 
evening, a female form flitted past the window. 

_ Blessed Mary! can it be?” It must be—it could be no other than 
my mistress. I uttered a sentimental sigh—one so profoundly melan- 
choly, that if overheard even by an intelligent dog, the animal would 
have known at once that my heart was breaking by inches. The figure 
remained stationary at the casement. I sang in a low voice, but with a 
pathos: that would soften rocks, | | 


Tell me, Mary, how to woo thee! 


At the conclusion of my song, the casement was partially unclosed, 
and a hand waved gently its mute farewell. 

“ Stay,”’ I exclaimed, “ loveliest, and listen for a moment to him who 
adores. you—Promise that I shall see that angel form again, and with 
one motion of your lily hand, give love’s signal that I may enjoy this 
exquisite happiness to-morrow evening.” 

“ Mary !”’ exclaimed a voice from within. 

A flourish of the hand was given—my prayer was heard and acceded 
to—the casement closed—a foot descended the staircase—and I returned 
te my inn to dream of love and | 
: Oh! how interminable appeared the morrow; but evening came at last, 
and twilight found me pacing the front of the tower. I had penned a 
billet for my inamorata—ardent and impassioned—containing assurances 
of endless te legally guaranteed by a lover’s faith, and a soldier's ho- 
nour. An hour passed—I heard a step in the basement of the tower— 
the door was slightly opened—I saw a form indistinctly. 

“Mary |” cried a voice. 

. seized the hand of the retreatin bn, ic ressed it rapturously to m 
lips, and introduced my letter, with a diab entreaty, that if my life 
were worth a pin’s fee, she would mercifully give me an answerin the 
morning. The arm was withdrawn—the door closed. 

“Mary ! what the devil keeps you ?” 

She fled inside—I retreated to mine inn—found the governor in bed— 
ordered a devilled bone—drank accordingly, and sought my pillow—the 
redolence of Mary’s hand fresh upon my lips, notwithstanding a cheroot, 
with two glasses of cold water and eau de vie had partially interfered with 
the attar of the rose. 

Next morning the duties of the toilet were elaborately performed. We 
breakfasted—and before my honoured uncle had accomplished two miles 
ef a. night march on the banks of the Potomac, I was off to receive the 
promised answer to my declaration of eternal love. = 

On approaching the tower, an enormous ensign—a red cross on & white 
field from a flagstaff, to which it was sadly disproportioned ; ‘in- 
deed, at firrst sight, I fancied it was a table-cloth spread srrit ie a fishing 
rod. On the pagoda also, a union jack was hoisted—and from these 





my passion reciprocated—and who knew 
ce, the tablecloth would from’ the pole’ to 
to,the world that I was a happy papa, and O'Sullivan aswell 
expected,. There was rapture in the thought. I began! to 
dream. The stout nurse showed me -a smiling cherub—the doctor ob- 
served that ‘‘ Mrs. O'S, was doing nicely,”"—and jabs ares the iron 
master on being made a grandpapa, while his ic features softened 
toasmile. But this reyerie was broken. A smart .servant-maid ad- 
vanced, looked round suspiciously, oupes under a sand-bank, and then 
inquired, “Are you the gent. wot keeps the hatter’s shop in Bold- 
street ?” 

“Am I the devil?” was the reply. 

“ The Lord forbid !” ejaculated the spider-brusher ; “but our cook had 
it from Mrs, Brown's housemaid. Well, here’s a letter for you. I am 
afraid of being seen ; but I’ll return in five minutes foran answer.” 

I snatched my Mary’s billet. No doubt the first confession of young 
love, conveyed with all the delicate alarm of maiden modesty.’ I looked at 
the little packet—the border was not embossed, the paper unperfumed, no 
seal in coloured wax, exhibiting Cupid astride upon a lion, or any of the 
cunning devices which young ladies commonly employ to insinuate an eter- 
nity of affection, The handwriting was that of a washerwoman, and it smelt 
like a fishmonger’s account. What the devil could it mean? Ah! we 
were watched, discovered, and that man of iron, her father, had placed 
my Mary in durance vile, and, through some humble agency, obliged her 
to communicate to me her sufferings and her love. 

I broke the wafer. 


“ Dere Sr, 

*¢] resaved your lovin leter safe, and i would make an excuze out to 
meet ye this evenin, but our yong lady las night ocasioned such confu- 
zion that the house is upside down. I'll have a Holadey next Tuesday, 
and will meet ye at the Peer. For the love of God, take no advantage 
of my innicins, your a gentleman, I’m told, and behave as sich. 

‘“* Your’s to command, 
“ Mary Davis. 

“ N.B.—TI inclos a two years Caractur, and ye’ll see from that, that 
I’m no runagade. 

. «MM. D. 

“This is to certify that Mary Davis, plain cook—sober—obliging—~ 
now discharged—wages paid in full’ Bat : 

Saints and devils! What was all this about? I looked towards the 


tower—the table-cloth was flaunting from the barber’s pole—and what 
was the confusion Miss Mary had kicked up? 








a y elbow. 
oak, do Tok like a eno?” | 
‘No, sir y say-ye're in tting line—” 
‘hate, and hattors.:.» Attend temie).eb I'll: renlandsh” 


Dent fo the sake of Heaven; or let. us first. get out of the sand. 
Attend to me. What confusion did Miss Mary cause—what turned 


me peer mesons of 
Lord, . sir, it was all so unexpected ; but she had « beautiful time, 
rettiest baby ever eyes was laid on.’ | 
By) ff-—nonsense—madness ! My Mary have a beautiful time, and 
a pretty baby! She, whose etherial figure and matchless symmetry, bore 
no; assimilation to any thing maternal. =" She, than whom— i 


“ Mpa: chisel ne’er did trace, 
wh a naiad, ora grace, 
lovelier form, or—” 


“Lord, sir, I suppose you never saw young missus without a shawl— 
why she was round as « beer-barrel.” 

“ You'll drive me desperate—what the devil Mary do you mean?” 

te Miss Mary Smith as was, that married Mr Mr. Nicholas Heavy- 
side 

“ Nicholas Heavyside !” I ejaculated. ‘‘ But the thing’s absurd, im- 

ible—she whose waist an agate ring would span, round as.a hetir- 
1—she had no shawl—nothing but a a dog, called Pompey—”’ 

“Lawks a mercy! ye mean the missus’ cousin—why she. went. to 
school last Tuesday.’ 

* Well, before 1 go distracted, let me endeavour to understand ye, 
eat s one Miss Mary Smith as was that married Mr. Nicholas. Heavy- 
sl ? 

* Yes, sir?” 

** And another Miss M 

“ Who has a blaske-and.hite spaniel given to her by her sweetheart, 
Mr. Robinson, to whom she’s to be married after Christmas.” 

‘And what means these cursed pothooks and tongs, with a two years’ 
character ai 

“That’s from Mary cook—as good a fellow-servant as ever I would 
wish to live with—and a pretty girl, too, before she had the small- 

x.” 

“Oh, confound the whole!” I exclaimed, crumpling Miss Davis's billet 
and flingin it with her two years’ character in the face of the messen- 

al Mary Heavyside to go to Bath, and. Mary Robinson may 
her company, and as to the cook— 

“ That's w at I want to know—for she bade me to be sure and bring 

an. answer.’ 

“She may return to the place from which all the sisterhood are sent,” 
I exclaimed,  Tushing from the fatal scene, and with a blighted heart has- 

to rejoin my uncle. 

“Tam as tired of this cursed place,” observed Sir Casar, as he pushed 
the decanter across the table, “ as I was formerly of Gibraltar, I re- 
member, Harry, when I lay in— 
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f Any message for the cook,” gasere rar aaNet 
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? It was only last night 
wer in rptrs with sor bthing andthe made” a ae 
ir Cesar, but see what misery I have since endured. I have 
taken for a hatter—my mistress has unexpectedly lain in—and in- 
billet on scented paper, written with a crow-quill, I have been 
ith three inches of filthy foolscap, which stank like a but- 
informed me that ‘ Davis was a good plain cook, and 
rning, and when we topped a hill, and caught 
a last glance of the tower and the pagoda, I registered a vow that to the 
names of Smith and Brown, ad urnam, I would bestow my detestation. 
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A SPANISH CRIMINAL CASE. 


Durie that unnatural war which a few years since drenched great 
_ of Spain with blood, and the effects of which were but too severely 
tin the city of Malaga, an extraordinary sensation was excited there 


by an event wholly unconnected with political or Party animosities.. It 
whi 


would be unjust to take a detached fact like that occurred durin 
my residence in the above-mentioned city as a standard of the morals 
the inhabitants ; yet it must be confessed that the accessory circumstances 
arising from it are of a nature to produce not the most favourable impres- 
sions of the Spanish character. 
,, One night, in the month of October, 1838, Don José ——, a young 
“ope gn a to one of the most e families in 

just left a friend’s house, accompanied by a sereno, when_a hired 
assassix, lying in wait for him, threw his cloak over the head of the 
sereno, and, running to Don José, plunged a knife into his body. . The 
vietim fell weltering in his blood, and instantly expired. Though the 
Sastbts eh oon ae bo could sid: himeolf of the cloak, hastened in uit 
of the murderer, the latter would no doubt have escaped, had he not 
ehanced to encounter in his flight a patrole of the military, by which he 
was rapes Being taken before the captain-general, his hands yet 
dyed the blood of his victim, he said that his name was Rosas, and 
confessed that he had been paid eight ounces of gold to commit the crime 
by the advocate Don Juan ——. The police thereu forth- 

ih to the house of this advocate, whom they found snug in bed. 
Being immediately confronted with Rosas, Don Jean at first maintained, 
with great assurance, that he did not even know his accuser ; but, when 


he was afterwards brought to the of Don José, and the j 
struction required him, in proof of his innocence, to take hel of the 
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wad b ‘the murdered man, and to pron ounce these awful ‘ dé oe 
jeation : “May my soul be eternally damned if I have any eft 
in his death !"—Don Juan could not comply without nianifesting’ symp 


Pt achag: tome agitation. 

The further depositions of Rosas implicated a third accomplice, and 
this was no other than the wife of Don José. It appeared that, ‘during 
the absence of the latter in Madrid, his lady had conceived a passion for 
on Juan, and concerted with the latter a plan for getting rid of her 

d, that she might be enabled to marry him. 

_ Next morning, the murderer and Don Juan were conducted with great 
iilitary solemnity, to the spot where the crime was perpetrated, while 
e guge d'instruction proceeded to the judicial examination. “Rosas, 
man of the most sinister and audacious aspect that I ever beheld, had 
his hands confined in two small wooden boxes, to prevent the removal’ of 


5 


u 


Juan, in the assurance of his demeanour it was easy to perceive rather the 
look of a man who fancies himself certain of impunity, than of one who 
is really innocent. ‘ 

The whole city was in commotion on account of this affair, because it 
concerned two equally influential families, the one on account of its great 
wealth, the other because it belonged to the bar, which in Malaga can do 
all that it dares. Will they be bold enough to execute an advocate ? 
was the question universally asked. A considerable wager was even laid 
on this subject by two of my acquaintance, a procurador and an officer of 

- The latter, who could not endure lawyers, declared ‘not only 
that he believed, but that he hoped the advocate would suffer : the other, 
from esprit de corps, insisted that matters would not be carried to such 
length ; alleging that, in case of capital condemnation, the captain- 
hee fearing for himself, would not permit the sentence to be executed, 

jut be anxious to solicit the queen for a commutation of the punishment. 
“That same morning the father of Don José called upon the — sea 
claiming vengeance against the murderers of his son. He was 
with the assurance that justice should be left to take its course. 
With a view to prevent either the eseape of the culprits, or any attempt 
to tamper with the judges, the captain-general caused Rosas and Don 
Juan to be confined in an rege fa his own palace, and, as Malaga 
was at this time in a state of siege, and the military authorities assumed 
the whole criminal and civil jurisdiction, he moreover ordered that the six 
captains summoned to sit in the council of war should not be desi 
lot till an hour before the assembling of the court in the convent of St. 


* At the time appointed for its meeting, an immense crowd filled the 
ancient edifice and all the approaches to it. The authorities being ap- 
prehensive lest disaffected persons might take advantage of this extra- 
ordinary assemblage to excite some new commotion, all the troops were 
under arms, and literally besieged the convent. 

At ten o’clock at night the accused and their counsel were introduced 
inté'the hall. Rosas walked first, looking about him to the right and to 
the left with incredible effrontery. Next came Don Juan: his age was 
twenty-nine. A light-coloured moustache covered his lip, and his eoun- 
tenance exhibited no expression of cruelty: his dress was extremely 
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on the person of Don José, retraictéd this 

declared Don Juan to be the only and real murderer ; 

opposed bit feeble denials to the accusations of his ‘ac- 

, that, though it appeared that Don Juan did ‘not 
ow; it was, nevertheless, proved that he paid the 

moreover, personally present at the execution of the 


‘yeading being finished, the president rapped the table with' his 
The line of ‘soldiers surrounding the council, immediately broke, 
men entered, bearing an open coffin, which ‘they deposited ‘at 
of the prisoners. In it lay the body of the victim, naked to the 
His head was bent back; long locks of black hair in disorder 
concealed his features ; and his bosom was encrusted with blood. Over 
his legs were placed a cloak, a cutlass, black with blood, and a broken 
lantern. | The president, without giving the prisoners time to recover 
from the emotion which this wibhicpudied sight could scarcely fail to pro- 
duce, thus addressed them : 

** Accused; here is the body of your victim: before him and God, 
who hears you, it is for you to hhaprerescying Rosas, the c of 
having murdered Don José ; you, Don Juan, that of having hired the 
assassin |” , 

Rosas, without hesitation, turning towards Don Juan, in a grave and 
solemn tone, thus apostrophised him : 

“Villain! behold the victim at your feet! Do you recognise him ? 
Alas ! if he could but speak, it would be seen which of us two is the 
real murderer.” 

" Weald to God,” exclaimed the agitated Don Juan, “ that he could 

Rosas interrupting him, resumed— 

* Wretch! you would not be able to bear the mere sound of Don 
José’s voice ; you who, after assassinating him, are bent on the destruc- 
tion of the generous man who sacrificed himself to save you. Dare you 
deny that, on Sunday evening you came to fetch me to accompany 
yor while waiting for Don José’s departure from the house which you 

seen him enter? Dare you deny that, as soon as you had stab 

him, you gave me the nite, that I might prevent the-sereno from 
prsuing you? Dare you deny your long and useless efforts to persuade 
or to force me to take upon myself the assassination of Don ‘José? 
Reduced to the utmost distress, want wrung from me a promise to per- 
form the deed which you required of me; but, having received the 
money, I was gone, and you heard no more of me til} hunger again drove 
me to 

“ Wretch!—wretch !—what a tissue of lies!” interposed Don Juan. 

“ Hearken, villain!” continued Rosas, “for I have not done. You 
must recollect the day when you sent me a message by the maid of Don 
José’s wife, whom you were courting, to call upon you at your office. 
There I: found you, seated beside your mistress, with your hands clasped 
in hers, and planning a horrible marriage. She said to me, ‘ Rosas, 
am four months advanced in , and I shall be’ undone’ if you 
do-not rid me of my husband, who is on the point of returning from 
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‘Madrid... You must absolutely make away with him;. werare very.richs 
wall give.you twenty thousand reals, and you shall he made comforts, 
thie or, the rest. of “your life.’ And you added, ‘ Rosas, my, family. is 
ary powerful at Malaga, and I expect myself to be soon elected alcalde 
of the city. You shall have a good appointment; and, . DW, 
may,,1, will contrive by my influence to get you ‘out: of scrape.’ 
amg infamous wretch! Mr. President, I request that. the wife.of 

Don: José may be examined by medical men, and it will then be seen 
whether I speak truth.” ‘ 

_ {The sinister physiognomy and incredible sorgance of the assassin, the 

‘adually inereasing confusion of his cowardly accomplice, the open 
offin, containing the body of their victim, the solemn hour of the night, 
the imposing gravity of the council, all contributed to the effect of this 
amatic scene. To no purpose did the president several times:call 
Don, Juan to rebut the charges of his accomplice. Borne down by. so 
many oyerwhelming proofs, he did once attempt to speak, but 

estations of innocence were all that he could stammer forth... Hig 
counsel wished to speak for him, but the president cut jhim short with 
this impressive rebuke : ; 

‘Mr. Advocate, you shall be heard by and bye ; here counsel do not 
answer instead of the accused, unless the latter have lost their tongue.” 

After the pleading of the advocates and the reply of the captain-ac- 
cuser, the president desired the council to deliberate upon the verdict, 
intimating that each of them was expected to give his vote in writing. 
Nobody could entertain the least doubt of the guilt of the two prisoners. 
It was evident that Don Juan was the accomplice of Rosas; that the 
latter, aware how impossible it was for him to escape, was determined. at 
least, in dying, to revenge himself on the man, who, after promising: him 
impunity and fortune, now consigned him to perdition.. Accordingly, 
after a short deliberation, the council unanimously pronounced sentence 
of death upon both prisoners, and then broke up. As the law of Spain 
allows capital convicts forty-eight hours to prepare themselves for execu- 
tion, the prisoners were immediately shut up in the church of the convent; 
and confessors were assigned to them. 

In the morning, Don Juan's advocate attempted in vain to invalidate 
the sentence, on the ground that, the council having proceeded to trial 
without having previously heard the mass of the Holy Ghost, as the mir 
Iitary law requires, the sentence was consequently illegal. On the part 
of the captain-general, it was replied that this objection ought to have 
been made before the breaking up of the council, not afterwards.. The 
family of Don Juan then authorised the sum of 10,000: douros to be 
offered towards the equipment of the army of reserve, at that time or- 
ganising in Andalusia, provided the sentence pronounced upon their rela- 
tive were commuted. The captain-general ordered the bearer of this pro- 

ition to be turned out of the palace, telling him that it was an. insult 

th to the queen’s army and to himself. 

The execution took oie at four in the afternoon, on a spacious espla- 
nade situated outside the Granada gate, before an immense concourse of 
pen le. A few moments before the appointed time a long procession of 

ers\of Peace and Charity brought Don José’s coffin to the spot, and 
deposited it upon the ground, in the space between the two stools destined 
for the assassins. ‘The coffin was uncovered, as on the night of the trial, 
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the corpse exposed to public view. Soon afterwards the convicts 

sarin catenin tae ate iming to the people their hor- 

death by which they were about to atone for it. 
They were requi to seat themselves on the two stools, and there, with 
the corpse of ir-victim before their eyes, they were shot. 

Rosas was not forsaken for a moment by that im le composure 

which he manifested from the first moment, and saying to his accom- 
plice, “ What grieves me most is to die by the side of a coward like 
ou!” 
; As for Don Juan, he was completely unmanned, and incessantly inter- 
rupted his confessor, who exhorted him to repentance, saying in a stifled 
voice: “ That is enough, father, that is enough; let me be shot, .and 
peers Se pile ales 3 

I had a curiosity to what was the prevailing sentiment 
among @ porclive m at the execution; and I should say that in 
some it was compassion for the fate of Don Juan, whose recent atrocious 
crime was ed, while his attachment to his family, and cer- 
tain acts of charity towards the poor, were highly extolled ; the minds 
of others were especially occupied by the disastrous effects which the dis- 
charge of musk must necessarily produce, not in Don Juan’s body, 
but in the superb cloak which he had on his back. This sentiment was 
so undisguised that I heard a muleteer say to one of his comrades: 
“ Mira, Majiolito, que capa tan buena lleva Don Juan! Que lastima ! 
—(Look, Manuel, what a magnificent cloak Don Juan has on! What a 


at ae 
BT se not omit mentioning a very singular incident, which shows to 
what lengths esprit de corps can be carried. The brothers of Peace 
and Charity had already deposited the bodies of Rosas and Don Juan in 
their respective coffins, together with two small plates, on which they had 
taken care to collect the mould steeped with the blood that flowed 
from them when they had dropped from their seats, when a man, bring- 
ing a third coffin on his shoulders, inquired for the adjutant of the place, 
and informed him that he came to claim the corpse of Don Juan on be- 
half of his family. He likewise intimated that a deputation of the advo- 
cates of the city would presently be there, for the p of following 
their coll to the grave. Accordingly, the soon arrived, 
and the body being delivered to them, they accompanied it with great 





solemnity to the cemetery, where it was interred. 

Ferdinand VII. had a strong antipathy to the lawyers of we 
When a gentleman was one day presented to him, and he learned 
he was a native of that city, he exclaimed, “ Man, you belong to a capital 
place! Kill the king, run to Malaga, and you are safe !” 


Cc. D. 
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THE REFUGEE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “PETER PRIGGINS,” &c. 


Where shall I bury my shame ? 
Where, in what desolate place, 
Hide the last wreck of a name, 
Broken and stain’d by disgrace ? 
NaTIoNaL AiR. 


Cuap. I. 


“You must see some queer sights, and hear some stories, 
sometimes, in this out-of-the-way spot,” said I to Jabez Buntline, land- 
lord of the Fish, in Deadman’s Ness, throwing a tone interrogative rather 
than assertive into my voice. 

_“ Which observation, or insinuation, seems to imply that you are not 
ready to turn in just yet, and wish to hear another story,” said my host. 

“If you are not overtired,” I replied, “ for the wind and rain keep u 
such a clatter about the weniii eaaiie of your secs BE Ne 
hotel, that I fear I shall not be able to get much sleep if I am not tho- 
roughly fatigued before I retire for the night.” 

“That's complimentary, however! So I am to talk you to sleep— 
waste one of my best tales, to render you impervious to wind and rain, 
like a haystack with a tarpaulin over it,” said Jabez. 

I saw my error at once, and endeavoured to remedy it by assuring him 
that I relied more upon the effects.of the creature comforts before us to 
insure the attainment of the consummation I so devoutly wished for, 
than upon his talents for story telling, which had already proved them- 
selves so efficient in keeping me wide awake. 

He smiled ambiguously, whispered something about “ palaver,” and, 
filling up his pipe and glass, thus begun : 

“ Well, once upon a time, as the story-books say, I was rather uneasy in 
my mind about the non-arrival of a vessel in which (Ido not mind telling 
you, for of course it goes no further,) I had ventured a considerable sum, 
for such as me, in a cargo of dry goods and tobacco. Now, when a man 
is ina state of he-dont-know-howishness, somehow or other he cannot sit 
down quietly and enjoy himself—at least I cannot—as he does at other 
times. I was all in a fidget, very irritable, and disposed to quarrel with 
my wife, and even with my customers. My pipe would not burn plea- 
santly, and my grog had a peculiar smatch with it which made it taste 
more like physic or poison than pure Nantz. I could not sit still in my 
chair, and instead of listening to the stories and songs of my compan 
in the tap-room, I was straining my ears to catch the sound of a boat's 
bottom, grating on the hard, or the shouts of her crew. At last I could 
sit still no longer, so I left the house, and having mounted the sea-wall 
which protects our little island from the attacks of the broad ocean, I 
wandered slowly down to the point whence you get a view, round the 
spit, of the open sea, and a good way up the river. 

“TI applied my telescope to my eye, and swept the surface of the 
water, but neither lugger nor cutter was in sight. I strolled up and 















gan 

in my face in large warm drops, a slight flash of ep gleamed in 
the west, and the distant roar of thunder made itse Presently 
the wind howled louder and louder, the rain fell in heavier plashes, the 
lightning gleamed more vividly, and the thunder proclaimed by its in- 
creased distinctness that the storm was approaching nearer. I began to 
feel nervous and agitated about the fate of that little boat, for somehow 
or other I felt—I could not help feeling—that she was steering for the 
Ness to announce to me good or evil tidings of ‘the fate of my venture. 

“T stood for some time straining my eyes in hopes of catching sight of 
her during the momentary gleam of the lightning ; but all in vain; she 
was a mere speck upon the ruffled surface of water that lay before me, 
and, had it been broad daylight, I could only have got a glimpse at her 
now and then as she pitched over the top of the waves, which were now 
bristling under the powerful influence of a sou’-wester, and presenting’ the 
appearance of what we call ‘ white horses.’ 

“‘ When I was nearly wet to the skin I began to think that it would be 
as well, if I remained on watch, to put on my Flushing coat, large boots, 
and oilskin weather-cap, so I hastened in-doors, and when I had pro- 
vided against the storm and the effects of the cold by be. teal clothing 
and a dram of spirits, I lighted my ship-lantern, unbeknown to any 
body, even to Mrs. Buntline, climbed the wall again, and took my station 
on the hard—the little stone jetty or pier, or whatever you like to call it, 
where you were put ashore. I held my light as high as I could above my 
head, so that those in the boat might see where to make for by its rays, 
and that I might see beneath them any object that approached. How it 
did rain, blow, and thunder! It would have frightened any landsman to see 
the lightning flash and play about him, and have driven him in for shelter 
even if he had known that his whole fortune, ay, life itself, depended upon 
the little boat about which I was so anxious. I cared nothing, however, 
for the pelting of the rain or the blowing of the wind. I was too much 
used to rough weather to mind it when I had, as I thought, much at stake ; 
besides, I felt that common humanity demanded of me to do my best to 
succour those, whoever they were, who were in so perilous a situation as the 
crew of that little cockle-shell of a boat. I knew that if they missed the 
Spit, and failed to round it into our creek, they must be driven ashore and 
probably be dashed to pieces, or, at the best, compelled to spend the 
night upon mb @ portion of the lowland as would not be covered by a 


I webbed ond .whkslied ciuil Kwas tired of waichitip/ ‘ead my feet 
and hands were numbed with the cold. I had almost lost all power of 
seeing or hearing, for the brightness of the continued flashes, the howling 
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of the wind, the dash of waters, and the booming of the thunder, had 
my station manfully, although I began to: feel & little timorsome, and” 

fanc of sights and sounds. Scenes recurred to my 
in years gone by. The faces of tempest-lost 


messmates appeared me, ing in the waves and ing for 
help. . Se atovecnad to-be poonkea dik the cries pre exter ton 

half smothered in the roar of waters, and the din of the thunder-’ 
clap sounded like the booming of cannon—the signals of distress and 
danger. 1! began to think of those invisible beings, those unearthly crea- 
tures that. we sailors know hover about us in storm and tempest when 
death.is about to do his cruel work. I did, as we all do when we’ are 
driven to it by fear, even the very worst of us—I began to pray—and let 
me tell me you that, at such a time, a man does not stand to pick a form 
of prayer, but he prays from his heart. 

“A few inward prayers for help and strength seemed to calm me, and 
I then knew that the cries I had heard, and the faces, as I fancied them, 
that I had seen, were no more than the screams and white forms of the 
sea~mews, as they dashed over the waves, seeking shelter inland from the 
storm. I laughed aloud to think what a coward and fool I had made of 
myself; but, in the midst of my laughter, I felt a hand laid upon my 
shoulder, and, I do not mind owning it, I was frightened. 

“A voice, however, which I knew belonged to Toby Snolter, the doctor, 
composed me as it whispered in my ear that my wife was out of her senses 
nearly at wondering ‘shed had become of me, and had sent him to seek 
for me and bid me come home, 

“I told him why I remained out so long, and bid him return and tell 
her the reason of my absence; but just as he was about to quit me, I 
heard a shout between the peals of the thunder and the howl of the 
witids, that convinced me I had not waited in vain. Ina few seconds I 
could see the boat—a mere skiff, rowed by two men, with a third sitting 
in the stern ; and in a few seconds more, she was alongside the hard, 
and made fast by a rope. 

_ “To my question, ‘ What cheer?’ a voice unknown to me, replied by 
another question, ‘ Is this Deadman’s Ness ?” 

** Ay, ay,’ said Toby, ‘ you've hit it to an inch.’ 

“« And are you Nessmen?’ said a second voice, also strange to my 
ears. 
* ¢ Both of us,’ I answered. 

“ «Then just lend us a hand to get this long-legged landsman ashore. 
He is in some scrape or other, and hired us to land him here to play at 
hide and seek for a bit.’ . 

“*Come, sir; now then—here you are—step ashore—look lively,’ 
exclaimed Toby and I by turns. 

“* Lord love you,’ said one of the boatmen, ‘ you might just as well 
ask @-porpoise to come ashore and take a glass of grog with you. He’s 
been as good as dead ever since the gale come on. 

“* Just show a light,’ said the other boatman. I did so, and by its 
glare saw him unwrap a long, thin, person from amidst the folds of 
a blue cloak, having his hat, which was crushed by the experiment 
and the rain, ti tightly over his head and under his chin’ with a red 
pocket-handkerchief, which made his ghastly face look the ghastlier. 
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“ ‘Lends hend all of you,’ said I, as I cot say lantern on the hard, 
ee kote I lifted the ‘gentleman in difficulties’ in 
him on from one to another, we got him ashore, 
ies if he was a dead man, by his head and 
the Fish,..by the back-door, and at once to the 
house. There is a room there you have not yet seen, 
stow away cascaGubimenbiglinstemnitn been 


the in the crushed hat was dead or dyi et 
Sane nee Se —— giving me a ve which 
ao to im get strangers and bring seule — 

I obeyed, = showing the boatmen into the returned 
tothe look-out room with a basket of provision materials for a 

“ When I arrived, I found Toby had scantadodjeielaigiin off some 
of my am eee clothing, untied his neckcloth, and hi him in a 

arm : 

“ Toby winked, and I put the neck of the brandy bottle into the 
stranger's mouth. He took it very kindly, and I jerked about half-a-pint 
down his throat. Sastibiendenshinaneaa sneezing, and in a few mi- 
nutes, after another gulp or two, he ned his gooseberry eyes, and 
staring at me and Toby alternately, a a 

« * Am I safe ?” 

“ ¢ J have saved you,’ said Toby, shaking his hand fervently. ‘I ama 
surgeon, and I expect to meet with a due reward.’ 

“ ¢ Virtue is its own reward,’ said the stranger, in a snuffling, school- 
boy tone; and before Toby could explain that was not exactly his mean- 
ing, he added, ‘ But where am I?’ 

«In Deadman’s Ness—where you wished to be,’ said I. 

** And whoare you ?” 

“« « Jabez Buntline, landlord of the Fish.’ 

“¢ And am I safe—will you protect me—hide me from—from—’ 

*«* Any body and every body,’ said I, ‘ provided you have not mur- 
dered, fired a house or a corn-stack, or injured a female.’ 

“An additional paleness, for a moment, came over the pale man’s 
features. 

“¢ Tam—ZJ am the injured party, I'll do an thing, pay any thing, 
only do not let them take me up before the ben 


“<The old story,’ whispered Toby. ‘I never knew a guilty person 


take refuge here in my life.’ 
“* You will be quite safe here, sir,’ said I, ‘if you only comply with 
my usual conditions.’ 
« ¢ And what are they ?” 
“ «Pay ready mo -~ once. thing and ak no questions’ 
«“¢ rir = stranger, an appa- 
rate awe trousers . pockets. (How much is the 


sre Sg purse from 


“ ale said I, «you'll want something mor before 
you go to bed, and you can settle all in the 
a we shall want some of course,’ said Toby, seating 
“What | 
—_— ? 
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‘von 4U capital cold goose,’ said I. se 

oe The! turned pale, and stared at me; then putting on ‘an 
ohmitss won't stand goose,’ said Toby; ‘ I’m for something hot—so 
vare'you, I suppose, landlord ? What say you to a rumpsteak for three, 
onions and potatoes ?” 

‘att «<* That will do for me,’ said the stranger ; ‘you can order what you 


of * I do not want to i e upon you, sir, said I; ‘but I do think a 
bit of grub and a glass of something warm, are not too much to bestow 
‘upon'two men who have been out in such a storm for some time to 


save you from drowning—but as you please—the doctor and I ‘can 
i : , 


‘Oh! dear!—no, no—pray don’t—I shall be most happy to see 

ou, and pay for—what do you charge for supper? How much a 

head, including beer and bread-and-cheese? What's the lowest figger, 
eh?” | 

T looked at the brute, and said to myself, ‘Is this the fellow for whom 
I stood two hours in the storm, got drenched with rain, and almost fright- 
ened to death with fancied spectres ? I felt inclined to turn him out of 
doors, and perhaps might have done so had not the notion come across 
me that he must have perished in the storm that was still raging, and 
that I should be guilty of murder. 

“ As I turned to leave the room to order the supper, my guest called 
out that he should like some vegetables. 

“** Cabbage, I presume,’ said [. 

“*Curse cabbage !’ shouted the stranger, looking paler than ever. 

** That or a potato is all you are likely to get to-night. We are not 
celebrated for a variety of esculents in the Ness,’ said Toby, between 
the puffs which he was bestowing on the fire to make it burn up. 

*¢ Well, curse cabbage, let it be potatoes,’ said the stranger; and I 
must say the heartiness with which he cursed the cabbage rather sur- 

rised me. 

ue While I was below —<- tray in readiness, and waiting for the 
steak—for I never allow any body but myself, not even Mrs. Buntline, 
to wait upon any one who is in trouble, and up in the look-out room—I 
contrived to put a few questions to the boatmen who had brought over 
the chap that was too delicate to eat goose, and vented curses on cab- 
bage. All I could learn from them, however, was, that another chap 
much of the same rig and build, had driven est in a sort of chaise- 
cart to a fishing village on the opposite cide of e river, and inquired if 
any body would take one of them across. 

“« We offered our services for a guinea a piece,’ said one of the men ; 
‘and he tried to lower our terms to half-a-guinea a piece; and when he 
saw that would not do, he said if we'd take off five per cent., and say 
pounds instead of guineas, he’d go over with us; but we'd a-changed our 
minds then, and could not go under two guineas each, and while he was 

itating, we heard ‘tother chap say, ‘ You know you must go,’ and so 
we five pounds between us, and of course we got it.’ 

“ € Did you know he was coming here?’ said I. 

** Not till we got off, and it was too late to make a better bargain,’ 
said the man. ‘ Nevertheless, we took it out of him in fun—for when 
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the storm began, you néver saw any chap so frightened'in life: He 
oot, down coven lal, just as if he'd deen used to che» aitiouab at the 
bottom of the boat, and cried, laughed, and was ill, and prayed and 
eursed all at the same time, till at last he grew'so bad, that we: rolled 
him’ up in his cloak, and tied his hat over his head with his handkerchief, 
just as you found him.’ , 
** And you do not know his name or what he is ?” I asked them. © - 
<¢ All he let out was, that if he was cotched and carried before the 
beaks, he should be e and ruined for life. We drew the passage- 


money before we in course, but after such a voyage, we think he 
ought to stand grog and tobacco.’ : 

* * He won't,’ said I; ‘ he is not of the right sort.’ 

“< Try him, and if he’s shy, just hint that we cross again as soon as the 


wind lulls, and have a mouth a piece, with a tongue inside of it.’ 


Cuap. II. 


_ “ Wet, I carried up the supper’ things and the boatmen’s message. 
You never saw a chap in such a passion, or heard one go on so. about 
imposition and cheating, and so on. He swore he'd be, you-know- 
whated, before he'd give them another shilling ; so I tried the hint given 
me, and I had no sooner done so than he turned paler again, and handed 
over a shilling for each of them, which, by my advice, was enlarged to 
half-a-crown, much to his very evident annoyance. 

** His appetite, however, did not seem to be greatly injured, for he ate 
almost as much as Toby Snolter and I did;. nor was he backward in 
emptying the tankard. As he ate and drank his temper began to im- 
prove, and he seemed inclined to make himself agreeable, until I was 
aa the tray, and asked him how many bottles of grog, and of what 
sorts I should bring up. He turned sulky at first, but a thought of his 
Mean our mercy seemed to come over him, and in a despairing tone 

e said, 

“ «Just as many, and of what sort you please.’ 

‘So I brought up three bottles of the best brandy, and a box of the 
best ci for I was determined to punish him for his meanness. 

. ‘ Before you begin your grog, sir,’ said Toby, when I had set my 
cargo down, ‘just try a little neat to settle the supper—come, just one 
thimblefull.’ 

«« «Curse me—do you mean to insult me,’ said the stranger. 

“ ¢Qh no,’ said Toby, ‘take a tumblerful, if you like, only I thought 


a thimbleful would suit you best.’ 
* ¢ Thimble, suit! P’ll—but no I won’t—it’sno matter. Ah! ah! ah! 
how very odd!’ 


* « A lunatic,’ whi d Toby to me. 

* I took no notice, however, but made the grog, and lighted my cigar. 
Toby and the stranger did the same, and after a few glasses we got 
quite chatty and agreeable, until I put him out by telling him that he 
would be safe enough here if he could only produce a few parchments, 
and a bit of or two, and pretend to be oe on business, and that 
those were the best measures to take to stop people’s mouths. How he 
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did state, and muttered'so many curses that I was obliged to check hi 

arid tell iim I never allowed “ language in my house, tt 
out ©You see, sir,’ said Toby Snolter, in) explanation, ‘ when gentlemen 
¢oriiej}here, and confine themselves to'one room without having any thing 
todo, it looks suspicious ; but if they make believe to be lawyers, or land- 
surveyors, or authors, or any thing else, people who come up to sit a bit 
with them, and take a glass and so on, for they don’t like to: be alone 
long, see a few papers or parchments about, tied up with a bit of red 

and think, or at least say, it is all right.’ 

‘“\¢ And that was all you meant, eh? Capital—prime, by jingo—an 
excellent pattern, and I will—’ 

“ «Cut your coat according to their cloth,’ said I. 

‘« The.stranger looked at me steadily for a moment, and then burst 
out into an unnecessarily loud laugh, indeed so loud, that Toby seemed 
alarmed, and drew his lair farther off. 

“ After this we smoked and drank quietly, and then we talked and sun 
and told stories. I was puzzling myself all the while to make out who an 
what my guest was. I was certain he was not a gentleman, although he 
wished us to believe him one, and talked loudly of the high figgers in his 
banker’s book, and the respectability of his connexion, which he inti- 
mated was a very extensive one, and particularly among army and navy 
men. 

* «Do you happen to know one Admiral Blowbreeze ?’ said I. 

“* Know him,’ replied he, ‘I should think I did—from the collar of 
his coat to the buttons of his drabs.’ 

«A fine, large man, I mean,’ said I. 

“ ¢ Stands six foot and an inch, and measures exactly a yard and two 
nails round the waist.’ 

“ «Any fine women in your parts?’ inquired Toby Snolter. 

“« Superfine, sir, all superfine—all of the first mark, and I do flatter 
myself that Clemmy—Dandy Clemmy, as the dear little loves call me, 
though my name is Clement Dando—.is in page | of their books.’ 

“¢ You are not married then, I presume,’ said Toby. 

* ¢T should think not ; I’m not going to cut myself to waste; but if you 
know of any nice, quiet, little pattern of a wife, with a little embroidery 
about her—real gold and silver, no tinsel, mind—that would fancy my 
cut, why Clemmy’s the man that won't be ungrateful, that’s all.’ 

“The grog was evidently getting the mastery of the chap’s brains, 
and he rattled away about Lady This, and Mistress That, winking) his 
gooseberry eyes all the time as if he thought to impose upon us the no- 
tion that they bestowed their bright looks upon him. ‘Then he launched 
out about his property, and the immense sums owing to him if he could 
only get his debts paid, until I really believe Toby Snolter began to think 
him somebody. os 

“T did not. I had been thinking while they had been talking. 

“ © Goose, cabbage, thimble, parchment, tape, patterns,’ said I to my- 
self, ‘those are the words that offended him, and now he talks of eutting 
to waste, and knows the exact measure of Admiral Blowbreeze—hang 
me, if he is not a tailor.’ 

‘I was confirmed in-my suspicions when I heard him say in reply to 
Snolter’s recommendation of a wife, 
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- © © T£ you'll warrant her superfine, and show me a pattern of her out 
of thin window, sien denen tan, il the ploes of good costeaplidls 1M: 'Gid 
Fil take it off the maker’s hands without any deduction, let the 

be the highest in the market.’ 

“1 did not communicate my discovery to Toby nor to Clemmy, for I 
ee eee so I sent or mee 
round y, and when he was verging on the brink of impropriety, 
told him I knew of a quiet little woman with plenty of money, that would 
suit him to a T.’ ct 

“<¢To an ell, mean,” he hiccupped. 

“ ¢ And that f weal introduce him on the morrow, if he would retire 


quietly to bed. . 
Rte: What my plan was, and how it succeeded, must be told in the follow- 
ing chapter. ! 

Cuar. IIT. 


‘You have remarked that we islanders of the Ness are by no means 
diminutive in our statures, and although our women are not generally 
above the average height of the women who are born elsewhere, we have 
afew among us who might earn some money by being shown about 
the country as Swiss giantesses. Among these, remarkable for their 
height and size, one bears away the bell from her comrades, by some 
three inches in height, and some foot and a half in girth. She is as 
strong as many of our men, and though she lives a life of single blessed- 
ness, she never stands in need of a protector. She occupies and tills a 
few acres, her own freehold property, and has two boats in which she 
often puts to sea herself, even in the roughest weather. Neither the men 
whom she employs about her farm, nor the crews of her boats dare to 
impose upon, or be rude to her, for she would no more mind seizing a 
brace of one in each hand, and knocking their heads together, than 
I should hesitate to kick any fellow who had insulted my wife. Indeed, 
she once punished a great burly captain of a coal brig, who had insulted 
her, so severely, that he was obliged to take to his bed here for a week, 
and had to pay Toby Snolter a handsome sum at the end of it for medi- 
cines and attendance. She has had several offers of marriage—for she is 
supposed to have saved some money—but she only snaps her fingers at 
the proposal when it is first made; but if it is repeated, she is apt to turn 
the would-be bridegroom out of her house rather roughly. Fil answer 
for it no one ever popped the question a third time.” 

“ And what is the Amazon's name ?” said I. 

“ Judith Darlstone,” said Jabez, “is her real name, but she is known 
in the Ness as Broad-dykes—that being the name of her little farm. In 
fact, we islanders seldom call any one by the names given them in their 
baptism, but by some nick-name derived from some place or circum- 
stance connected with them—for instance, I am known as ‘the Shaver,’ 
because I will have a fair profit and no long reckonings.” 

“ Well; to cut a long story short, I made a confidant of Toby Snolter, 
and begged him to come down, as soon as he had seen his patients in- 
land, and aid in my plan. He got here soon after breakfast, and joined 
us upstairs in the room that I call ‘the look-out,’ as it commands not 
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the approach by sea, but also the only road across the island i 
fl ean be reached. Z i ee 

Mr. Clement Dando was not well after his the beef- 
steak , and what followed it. He was so irited: too, and so 
fearful of having betrayed the cause of his being in concealment over his 
cups, that he scarcely ate any breakfast, and refused to leave the house 
by a snug back-door that I have, for a walk on the wall. He seemed 
rather vexed that he should not have seen the boatmen before they left, 
as he hinted at an intention of bestowing on them an additional i 
not to betray him. This put me in mind of supplying him with his 
little account. He looked over the items and paid the amount of the sum 
total without any attempt to procure a reduction, but seemed to intimate 
that he did not think that all the brandy contained in the three bottles 

in his account had been consumed. When I opened a little 
board, and showed him one and a half still in his favour, he seemed satis- 
fied of my intention not to wrong him, and suggested that a slight dose 
then would do none of us any harm. Toby confirmed his view of the 
ease, so we had a drain or two each of us, and Mr. Clemmy began to 
w better, and became communicative. 

“¢ Sir,’ said I, ‘ you talked of wishing to be imtroduced to a nice little 
gil with a little money, by way of a wife. Now I know of one that I 

ink will suit you. Youcan go and call upon her. We don’t stand on 
ceremony here, and the girl I mean is a straightforward person, and will 
not object to your stating ae object at once. If she likes you she will 
tell you so, and so she will if she don’t.’ 

“¢] had much rather see the article before I propose to become a 
buyer,’ said Clemmy, winking. 

“< Certainly, sir,’ said Toby, ‘quite right, and it is possible you may 
see her pass here in the course of the day.’ 

“* By jingo,’ I exclaimed, ‘oddly enough, here she comes, taking her 
usual walk along the sea-wall.’ 

“Up jumped Clemmy, and, after pulling his waistcoat down, and his 
shirt collars up, and adjusting his locks, rushed to the window, and in- 
tently examined my barmaid, a neat, comely wench, whom I had rigged 
ad the purpose, and ordered to walk up and down twice before the 
window. 

“¢ That will do—just the tippy—small waist, taper ankle, well-deve- 
loped bust—set off a riding-habit to a nicety, although I dare say she 
has not — in the habit of riding,’ said Clemmy. ‘But what's the 
figger, eh ?” 

“¢ A nice snug freehold, a couple of serviceable and profitable fishing- 
smacks, besides a considerable stock of the ready,’ said Toby Snolter. 
‘At her at once.’ 

“Clemmy looked queer, and hesitated. 

“« Perhaps the gentleman had rather wait till it grows dusk before he 
ventures out—not that there is any fear; only I know folks in trouble 
grow more courageous after dusk,’ said I. 

“* You’ve hit it,” said Clemmy. ‘Do you two promise to show me to 
her house this evening, and I will stand a dinner and wine.’ 

“This was agreed upon, and I got up a neat little spread, and decanted 
some of my best port and sherry. Clemmy ate voraciously, and drank 
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thatil.w very fst to, an prnipl abot i 
our fun. He talked very fast, too, Re ak Pan 
ebene: shesls Sore got Broad-dy kes—as. he 
and her estates ; but did ‘nel.oy any hing about ging up 
business ; for on,;that subject, ‘and the place of hia fesidedaeydhb. tras 
dumb, .and.gave us no information, though both Toby and I tried to 
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and spoil our 






























him more than once. 
“We had had a cigar or tw only, after some coffee, before it began to 
- gece Clemmy, then, at my suggestion, to prepare himself 
| his visit, but in putting into the trim that he. thought would 


ve most fascinating, to his horror he discovered that-a most meres 
Sens was missing from his shirt front. 

“ ¢ Never a sir,’ said Toby, ‘Buntline will get.a needle and thread . 
from his wife, and I dare say you can sew a button on :as well as a 
woman.’ 

“Clemmy turned pale, and looked first at Toby and then at me, ind 
seemed as if he was choking. He could not speak, but gave a:sort of 
pep ground ground his teeth together, and at last seized the brandy, poured out 

-a-tumbler, and drank it off. 
og cK apaeng said he, ‘I dare sa she won’t miss it.’ 

“ ee t rid of his wrath yee 8 his troubles, he finished his 

ed up his hair, and put his hat, which had not yet recovered 
its iain shape, jauntily on one side of his head, leaving a long lank 
lock to trail gracefully down his left cheek. 

“* Now I’m ay Wenus render the lady perpitious! One more 
glass—to the health of Miss Judith, and may she’ ’preciate the goods the 
gods have provided for her.’ 

4 me of course, drank the toast with due honours.. I then led’ him 
down stairs, followed by Toby, and conducted him ‘through the private 
door and. my garden to the public road. A narrow plank over a wide 
gaping ditch led out of the main road on to a sort. of sheep common, 
across which was the footpath leading to Broad-dykes farm. Toby crossed 
the plank safely, and I, of course, did the same ; but poor Clemmy was so 
nervous, that when he got to the middle of it, by slipping one foot before 
the other, as little boys do when sliding, atremour came over him, and he 
would have fallen into three feet of black mud and water had he not 
fallen on the plank, and so crept over on his hand and knees, which were 
not improved i in appearance by this unwonted mode of ‘walking the 

’—-nor were his nerves strengthened by this narrow from: a. 
cold-bath. The second plank he refused to cross without my aid, and he 
popped my hand so forcibly, that I was not sorry when he was safely 


“He did not speak a word as we crossed the field towards the house, 
and from the way in which he kept looking behind him, I think he was 
capes to return, had not the fear of being = or having to cross 

unaided, prevented him. When we got to the front-door, 
wh was seldom used, as most persons went round through the farm- 
yard, our aia was ae a wg to for some time. This period of sus- 
pense the lover employed in rubbing his knees, pulling his collars up, 
and combing his long with his fingers. At length a window near 
the door was opened, and a voice, deep and sonorous as a man’s, inquired, 














woman?” » 


dsilémmy started back and laid hold of Toby's arm, who’ inerely' 
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* Whe bé you, and what's your wool ‘at'this late” houry"and! wie -@ lone » 


2 


a 


said; *Adl: ight—s to her, Jabez.’ be 
“I stepped to the window, and told Miss Judith that I had walked 


over with a gentleman who wished to speak to her on particular bu* ' 


siness. | 

*Ohyif it’s you, it’s all well, but come in the back ‘house, the bolts 
aré so'd-—d rusty at the front, I'll not be able to move them,’ said’ th 
saine voice, as the window closed with a violent jerk. ‘1 

“Come along, Clemmy,' said Toby, ‘ round this way.’ “ 

“¢Stop—pray stop—who—eh? whose voice was that ?' ‘There's ‘a 
maw‘in'the house—I won't go in,’ said Clemmy. . 

Pooh! nonsense—be a man! Clemmy; that was the voice'of love 
—listen to it,” said I. 

“<If I do, may I be— , 

*<“Nonsense, be a man! what’s in a voice ? ‘Think of the freehold 
andthe money in the stocks,’ said Toby, as he whirled the poor tailor 
round the corner of the house and into the back door, where Miss’ Judith, 
with a candle in one hand, which she shaded from her eyes with the 
other, was waiting to receive us. 

** Who the devil have vou got there? but come in—mind the’ step, 
stranger, or you'll chance to find your head where your heels ought ‘to 
be,’ said Judith, in her deepest notes, followed by a laugh that sounded 
asif it came from‘a saw-pit. 

“Clemmy hung back, but Toby put his shoulder behind him and 
forced him forward. 

Allow me, Broad-dykes,’ said I, shaking her large hand heartily, 
‘tomame to you Mr. Clement Dando—a perfect gentleman and man of 
property by his own account. He has some business to talk to you about 
of so particular a nature—’ 

“+ Nothing ’cisable, I hope?’ said Judith, placing her arms a-kimbo, 
and looking murderous. 

“* Of so particular a nature, that I and the doctor will go into the 
kitehen, and draw us a pint of your excellent ale, while he discloses it.’ 

*¢Don’t, pray don’t,’ whispered Clemmy; ‘it’s all a mistake—I never 
can be left alone with her.’ 

*\Heelung to us, but we shook him off, and pushed him into a chair,. 
where we left him looking more like a dead than a living impostor. I 
took care not to close the door behind us, but left it ajar so that we 
might hear what passed. 

“ ¢ Well, sir, and what’s your wool with the likes of me?’ said Judith 
after a long pause. 

“You, ma’am—nothing, ma’am—there’s some mistake. I came 
here to see a young lady, ma’am, which I saw this morning, slim, thin, 

and middle-sized—pretty figure for a habit,’ said Clemmy, with nervous 


re There's no such hussy here. What’s her name?’ asked the’ loud 
voice. 

“.¢ Judith—that is, Miss Judith Darlstone,’ said Clemmy. 

“Why you pale-faced, lanky-haired—but, never mind that now. 
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mr ‘ Nothing, ma’am—I never heard of her in my born days—never 
was introduced to the connexion—don’t know the party,’ said ; 

« «Here's @ mystery, but I'll have it out of you,’ said Judith. ‘ Here, 
Ste ee © hom to tell this young impudence 

am.’ 

“ That was not a part of my plan, however, for I did not wish to face 
Broad-dykes after Mr. Clement should have explained the trick I put upon 
him at her expense ; so J gave Toby a nudge, and Ss es I a 
the wash-house, round by the garden, and waited shade of the 
hedge to see the result. 

“ We. heard voices in loud argument, but the thundering tones of 
Broad-dykes drowned poor Clemmy’s treble. We could not make out all 
the words the lady uttered, but the terms, ‘ tallow-faced, ill-looking, impu- 
dent wretch,’ reached our ears very distinctly. 

“At last we heard, ‘Turn out, you villain. I'll teach you tocome courting. 
Gentleman, forsooth! Want my little freehold—there—there—take that, 
and that, and that,’ and, by the light through the window, we could see 
the lady dragging the poor tailor by the hair of his head, and inflicting a 
series of heavy blows about his face and body. When he managed to 

by leaving a tuft of his lanky hair in her hand, she caught up a 

irch broom that stood near and ran after him, but not being able to over- 

take him, for he ran like an antelope, she hurled the broom at mm. It 

lodged between his legs, and caused him to roll over and over in the 

mud. He was up again as quick as possible, and out of sight in an mstant 
over the first plank—the voice of Miss Judith urging him on the faster. 

“ As soon as Broad-dykes had vented her rage, and returned to her 
house, Toby and I set out home. We found Clemmy arrived at the last 
plank, but, not daring to cross it, he had seated himself on the bank at 
its side. It was too dark to see him distinctly, but it was clear he had 
lost his hat, and had his coat nearly torn off his back. 

“¢ Mr. Clement Dando,’ said Toby, ‘is this the conduct of an inde- 
pendent gentleman, a man of high figger in his banker’s books—to run 
away from two friends who put him in the way of marrying an heiress and 
setthng for life ?’ 

“Curse you both,’ said Clemmy, springing to his feet. ‘I am set- 
tled for life—but I'll be revenged—I’ll appeal to the law—T'll institute a 
suit in—’ ' 

“ *.You'd better make a new one for yourself, Mr. Tailor,’ said I. 

«Tailor, sir? Curse you! I am not a common tailor, sir. I—I— 
aman army and navy uniform maker.’ 

“*Oh ! that’s it—Chatham, eh?’ said Toby. ‘I twig—but come 
along, don’t stand here all night. Give me your hand. I'll take care of 
you—you'll have to ‘ walk the plank’ another way some day.’ 

“For some minutes Clemmy refused to move, but seeing us about to leave 
him, he put his hand in Toby’s, and saying, ‘ I forgive you all,’ suffered him- 
self to be led upon the plank. When they got to the middle of it, Toby 
gare a high spring, up flew the plank, and a fearful splash proclaimed 

t Clemmy was in the mud. We fished him out, and led him, half- 
smothered, to the house here, and introduced him into the tap-room, 
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wheté'we found the two boatmen that had brought him over, and’a third 
man, who proved to be the beadle of the parish of Chatham. This in- 
dividual put into his hand a bit of , which proved to be a magis- 
trate’s order to pay five shillings weekly for the support of a little baby 
in | eter ro Mtr had seduced and abandoned. 7 
“we escaped personal exposure, and am no longer A RE- 
FUGEE. Glasses round,’ said Clemmy. es 
“He went off that night, and has never been seen in Deadman’s Ness 
since.” ! 








SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF HEARTS, 
BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, ESQ. 


Iv is a remarkable fact that up to the auspicious moment in which 
establishment of this new society—of whose existence and proceedings 
we have a special report—was conceived for the happiness of man, no 
institution having a similar object and tendency had ever been projected. 
Societies were any thing but scarce. Human nature has shown an in- 
clmation, in all times and countries, to combine and associate for its own 
pleasure and profit; but for the purpose indicated by the title of this ad- 
“ le association, the idea of gathering together never awoke in the 
Societies for ev se beside,—-good and evil—in the earth, or in 
the waters abieaienstin Societies to make us swimmers and skaters, 
to create painters and sculptors, to foster art and science in every shape, 
to “ up antiquarians al screw out engineers, to make laws and com- 
Soh er repeal, to set us singing and dancing, shooting, riding, and 

iving: societies to drill us into every thing attainable; to teach us some- 
thing of all that is useless, and a little of much that is useful; to make 
us accomplished, knowing, learned—to give us grace and bodily strength, 
to use perfections and to conceal defects—to do ten thousand opposite 
things, many of them possible, and a few desirable. 

_ Yes: people have never been slow to evince their cleverness, such as 
itis. Nota child of their begetting but would rather, when patted on 
the head, be called clever than good; and the same weakness is not 
always worked out of the flesh in old age. And so we have societies of 
every class and degree, devised from time to time by wonderfully elever 
"fellows, to make mankind intellectual and happy: associations for im- 
‘sidlen the head, for enchanting the ears, for fascinating the eyes, for 

g every sense, for directing the voice, for educating the hands, 
for exercising all the limbs, eerataty On Oh 
but one Society—efficacious and full of blessings above all others—was 
still wanting until now— it was the Society for the Encouragement of 

How it originated is of little consequence. Be sure of this, that its 
ongin was small enough; what good work ever had any other! There 
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is no crevice so:narrow; that good will not ooze through it, and gather 
and angment slowly; until it can force rage v Becerra flow ina 
full broad:stream. Once set good going, and who can say where it will 
bod goiw)) ' ye tolesw 
the grand originating idea of this Society first awoke m' a 
brain of not superior dimensions or quality, ordinarily, to that of a moth 
when it is wos ae the flame. Perhaps the benevolence, the human- 
ising spirit of the project first heaved and throbbed in a heart no bigger 
than a mite’s; and having commonly no sympathies, no aspirations'to- 
wards any thing higher than cheese. Some men’s hearts are of this pat~- 
tern—very possibly—but do not therefore give them and their affections 
No; cherish a hope of those hearts still; nay, generously prophecy 
their enlargement, and they will expand, and glow, and become animate 
under the very influence of that prediction. The affectionate confidence 
of it acts upon them like destiny. 

The Society for the Encouragement of Hearts, however it sprang up, 
was born to flourish and prosper for ever. It has many distinguishmg 
features; but the chief one is that it has- no bound or limit, and the only 
rule provided for its government seems to be, that there shall be no rules 
at a Any body may become a member in whatever state or stage of 
the heart. The door is open to all in all conditions. There are no 
black~balls, except the pieces of ebony which numbers of people bring 
with them in their bosoms. Hearts of even that hue and substance are 
not unweleomed, and nothing is too bad for admission into the Encou- 

ment Society. | 

t is the result! In ten hundred instances out of a thousand, a 
—_ beautiful, and all but marvellous change. No sooner is the can- 
di for admission an acknowledged fellow of the Society, registered 
and enrolled, than an alteration ensues. A certain lightness pervades all 
the region of the heart; the inward ebony blushes for its own black- 
ness, and softens instantaneously. Sometimes, this takes place of its 
own accord, sometimes it happens unconsciously.| But the transforma- 
tion is not the less certain. The dry withered root puts forth a sweet 
and innocent blossom ; the hard cold cinder emits a brilliant flame, clear 
and of heavenward course as when life 

It may be asked, how can a change so sudden and complete be 
effected, by the simple act of enrolment as a fellow of the Society of 
Hearts—without any gradual operation of its principles, or affording 
needful time for the development of its proper influences. -The answer 
is easily supplied by another question—how is it that aman becomes an 
antiquarian the instant he is admitted a fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries? How does it happen that we become learned on being called 
to the bar, and honourable the moment we get, by disgraceful means, 
into Parliament? 

Enough for the fame and honour of the society if we state facts, with- 
out attempting to account for them. It is a case in which clouds of 
witnesses can be called. Old Lord Cheeseparing would serve to prove 
something ; he who starved for forty years, till having joined the society 
under the impression that he should have his board for nothing, he went 
out immediately to bespeak many quarts of turtle-soup, gave a sumptuous 
banquet to a score or two of astonished friends, and has kept open house 
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| shall ever since. A society, or a system, eall:it what we will; 
err. Lord Cheeseparing to give a dinner—not ‘to: speak’ of 
the,continual practice of hospitality—never need despair of success. | 
' Greater wonders, however, were worked when Luke Quinton became 
a, member. Luke was a man with only one fault —but it was the mon- 
ster-viee, envy. His whole heart was sound save in a single place—it 
wag, where the deadly plague-spot of envy lingered year by year if- 
eurably. The horrid sore was the more burning and sickening, because 
he-was incessantly conscious of its nature. His hateful malady was his 
hourly familiar, hke his shadow; but then like his shadow he could not 
drive it/away, never separate himself from it. He knew the nameas well 
as he knew the aspect of his eternal fiend,\who was present with him even 
in sleep; but he could no more banish the reality that tormented him 
than |he could banish from his sleep the spectres that reproachedhim. A 
thousand times he felt the dead gnawing sensation at his heart’s core; 
and a thousand times he said, “This is envy, let me root it out, ere it 
eats away the very life of life!’’ but it came again, unthought of and on 
the sudden, fastened on the faint sick heart, and fascinated while it 


This inveterate and ever-returning envy had but one object. In the 
wide world there was but a single being who excited the odious 9 
in. the otherwise innocent breast of Luke : and this one being was his ol 
ebro his early chosen and most constant friend. Fire could not 
ve burnt out of him the passion of friendship that had grown up and 
entwined itself with his life; but on the vileae hana to have poured out 
all of his blood that was daily and almost hourly tainted with the meanest 
enyy, would have been to empty his veins. 

Struggle with the strong vice, and guard himself as he best’ might 
against its dark and insidious approaches, he assuredly did, but he did so 
unayailingly. Hereasoned with his own nature in the silent meditative 
self-examining night; and roused himself into the best of humours and 
the happiest reliance upon his recovered soundness and security in the 
warm, cheerful day, when he laughed openly with his companions, and 
felt no secret shame within; happy, because he believed that his heart 
might be laid bare to all the world, and no trace of envy be detected 
lurking amid its most hidden sensations. But then suddenly, while 
esteeming himself saved and purified from so corrupting and humiliating 
a.sin-—while enjoying accordingly all the emotions of his better nature, 
and especially while partaking the sweets of a friendship that constituted 
the master-sentiment of his existence—the former pang would return, 
and an instantaneous convulsion of the bosom would show the old evil to 
be yet alive in him. 

ow reconcile such contradictions, or release him from such a tormen-. 
tor! His friend’s good fortune, which should have filled him with joy, 
often made his heart ache. He would himself have died so have been the 
author of it; yet he felt a sickness like death when he saw that friend 
profiting by a rich windfall, and revelling in some unexpected: happi- 
ness. If the same lot had fallen to another he had been content and 
pleased. It delighted him to see people prosper. ‘To witness the enjoy- 
ment.of good luck, was in his case to share it, And this, too, at all 
tames, and with all persons but the one. When this good luck fell to his 














tions of a disease that, do, what might to expel or to hide it, i 
itself, coldly or fiercely, in his eyes, while his cheeks at the same time 
en Sg i A breath would sometimes aie tobe the 
a careless allusion to his friend, a dropped 
ee ee expressed in his hearing— 
though s of the man whom he had no words to praise sufficiently 
t in him an impulse of disparageme eee 
as it may sound) to depreciate what he idolised. The expression 
csiaelaeatiaion ade beat Oo% ineteod of desing achand. A every 
wakened sympathy within him, by answering music from every 
his nature, rovoked displeasure and dissent, and feelings that ~~ ae 
the more if constrained to be silent. Envy at such nahi: took 
of him, and scarcely left him the semblanee of self-control. 
The malady hung about hisn for ten years, poisoning the spring at 
which he most loved to drink, embittering his best enjoyment. He tried 
all this time every remedy but the right one. _ That he found only in the 
association for Encouragement t of Hearts. When the society was 
founded, the patient, instead of shrinking into solitude, communing with 
his own weakness, and making vows which he had lost even the hope of 
being able to keep, immediately joined its ranks+-and he began to im- 
prove that very moment. lndhasades s he heard his friend praised, and 
that highly, without experiencing a pang. In a week the most rapturous 
eulogy wed in the same quarter, awoke in him no uneasy feeling 
whatever. A day or two after, he began even to find pleasure in listen- 
ing ; which rose next morning to joy of the most santd kind, and he 
now swelled the strain with all the power of his lungs, his spirit was so 
He was like a fond, Sanieniie lover, just released from the rack 
jealousy. The cruel and remorseless enemy from his heart. 
Envy was dead, and Luke Quinton lived, for the time in his life. 
The society will now “ warrant him heart-whole.”’ 
There was the case of the Hon. Simon Wrinkle—it a 
last week ;—the catastrophe, that is to say ;—for the case com- 
menced years ago, when that superior town-made gentleman fell in love 
with the sweet suburban beauty, Kitty Auburn. Peop le laughed a little 


at the time, but Simon was serious; and Kitty, for part, was very 
serious, though she prettily pretended to laugh. It was Sap @ case 
of true love, if ever there was one ; Sekine leet nn Dgetscgeeeel 


a gx its course did not run smooth—the sole complaint 
ook pve instance, that it did not run at all. True love 

A uttered not a word. That was its only fault. Kitty Au- 
burn was manifestly all ear; Mr. Simon Wrinkle had evidently vo 


ton 
Might aber sight, mvcnlight. starlight, or no light, there hung the 
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fair Capulet upon the accustomed balcony, ae eae 


to'be won but the enamoured 


but stuck fast on the spikes st the top. Saks tn thet did 

Seuetion for years ; the lady audibly avowing a passion of which the 
Hon. Mr. Wrinkle would have given his ears to hear a &i whisper ; 
and the dying visibly of a sentimental lock-jaw, finding it 
to get his mouth open whenever his adored was approach- 


‘With every hope of being beloved, he had every fear of pee on 


-eiteelbelion.) “Tf the thould find it out,” he would ‘say to 


“what would she think of me ?” 

\« If he would but speak,” murmured Kitty, every night as she went 
to'sleep: “and speaking is so easy when it is but to tell what one 
knows already!” A comfortable reece med ore yet it was very pro- 


voking. 


Bat Simon Wrinkle could do any thing i in the world but that. Not 
lover on earth so attentive, though as a lover he had no nominal or au- 
thorised existence. No passion so many-tongued and expressive as his, 
though he had never breathed a syllable that ec could be said to disclose it. 
By a thousand nameless tokens, and by sympathies that required no aid 
from speech, he had poured oul-allithe cuabets 48 his vial but he was 

-tied nevertheless. + sd 

“ Why don’t he speak!” still murmured Kitty, every night, 

of the pest pantomime of love that spoke so plassiy ia rs lan- 


He would have spoken out fast enough, and not have allowed those 
jous months and years to roll over in silence—two kind hearts beatin 

in union on the brink of bliss, and yet trembling in uncertainty— 
Kitty Auburn been a duchess. Not then would he have Tingered at the 
gate of his paradise, that gate being left ve and he with one foot in- 
side, No, he would have risked eve and shrunk from no d 
of presumption. He would have belly mi an empress that he adored 
her, and have said, in plain English, “ There’ s my hand—wil you have 
me?” But Kitty ‘Auburn was not an empress ; she was no duchess— 
any more than a simple field-flower is a diamond; yet, though the 
duchess would have no power to dazzle Simon, Kitty had; and Mr. 
Wrinkle wished his father had been an ironmonger or a potato-merchant, 
that he might have been relieved from the humiliation “of being supposed 
to be conscious of any distinction between them, or any advantages un- 
shared by herself. 

“T only ask her to be Mrs. Wrinkle,” he reasoned ; “ but if she should 
for a moment suppose that I presume to seek her hand, conceiving she 
might be influenced by a thought of a coronet to come—the bare sus- 
picion of the possibility deprives me of utterance. No, I don’t think I 
ean ask the delightful, the awful question this morning. But when I 
again come to town—” 

However, the Hon. Simon Wrinkle, whether in town or country, was 
so happy in his wooing, that he could never rouse himself to make the 

motion necessary to*marriage. ‘“ He never was, but always 
to be” bold. He was for ever on the eve of at pr “ Do you, and 
will you?” Like the learned ignoramus who been talking Greek 






































Kitty did nck ate 
that it had never been offered. When 
his devotion, and told her how very, very fond he was. of 





Sapa 
her, 


y turn away with a little which was far more) | 
_ whispering to herself, “ I wish to Heaven he would say. so 


: 
He 


”» 
e 


. so years a 
‘Was this a case for ? There seemed none. Simon, it was.cle: 
would go’to his grave all wrinkles, ere his lips would voluntarily unseal ; 
and poor Kitty Auburn’s locks would be snow-white, and her synny 
Cheerful youth be all overclouded and withered into wintriness, Jong be- 
fore the ie of her pure heart, so warmly and truly answered, hada 
chance of being more nearly neighboured or more dearly rewarded, 5, 

There was no. hope :—none, until the Society for the Encouragement 
of Hearts opened its doors the other day to the Hon. Simon Wnunkle. 
A gentleman so much in need of its beneficent influences, was, of course, 
instantaneously admitted to the full enjoyment of all the privileges of ja 
fellow; with what effect upon his temperament was soon seen in the new 
light wherein his character appeared. He, timid and procrastinating! 
a trifler with another’s happiness and his own, for want of a little, ¢elf- 
confidence and decision! The last man in the society for that, was 
Simon the bold; for he had only been installed a fellow about eight- 
and-forty hours, when off he started in the direction of a snug little 
suburban retreat, and in hot pursuit of its drooping, half-despairing 
mistress. 

There, cured as by a magic charm of his distrust, reserve, and bashful 
irresolution, he raised the startled but still expectant Kitty out of that 
wasting sickness of suspense to which she was sensibly falling a prey, and 
with incomparable tenderness breathed all the impassioned eloquence of 
his love in six of the most prosaic little words in the language. To 
which Kitty could only reply—waiving the poetry of gleaming eyes, and 
cheeks rich with roses, brighter than the sunset—in words just as ho- 
nest and ic ; that, oF dolla: she did, and, of course, hs would— 
but wh he not asked her before ? 

Well, there was no more delay; for Kitty was the wife of Simon 
Wrinkle before he had completed one month of his fellowship in the suc- 
cessful Society for the Encouragement of Hearts. 

To write the history of an institution so philanthropic is but to relate 
miracles over and over again, and multiply examples like that.of Diggins, 
the man of ‘all work, everybody’s agent, and nobody’s friend. Let us 
add his true testimony to the rest. 

Diggins had grown old in the service of the worst part of the world, 
without ever seeming to know whether it was bad or goo He was, in 
some degree, like those glass-faced clocks with invisible aa. 
long supposed that Diggins had no feelings ; that he went without works. 
It was not that he was believed to carry some spongy substance in his 
breast, in place of that naturally throbbing and ye machine which 
nature appointed for the convenience—and, though the stony r are 
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ih this special instance did not “abhor a vacuum ;” but that the.ra- 
ish idea of Pope, . : 


The craving void left aching in the breast, , 


“was realised beneath the waistcoat of Diggins, Nobody attributed bs 
fe lings to him: they only denied that he ever had ig Nobo called 
“him hard-hearted ; they merely made oath that he never had a heart at 
all, Diggins might as well have been turned inside out ; he was an 
empty vessel of mortality; an unfurnished tenement of clay. He was 
‘known as the man who “ nothing in him,” sais Bilead 

“This at least is sure : he had no parent living, and child he neyer had, 
son or ter. He had no wife, no sister. Diggins had no brother. 
“He had neither uncle nor cousin. He had no relation of either sex, or 
of any kind or degree. Diggins never had a friend in the world, and, of 
b= a Da without a friend now. He had no crony who had_ once; been 

is lfellow ; no crabbed partner in business; no idle eup-com- 
aoe Diggins had not a single acquaintance—he had no neighbour. 

e had employers—and he had dupes, no doubt,—but the second per- 

were merged in the first. He had fellow-countrymen, it is true— 
but it is hardly true that Diggins had fellow-creatures. 

iggins he was, we mean! It is at. all events certain, that if he 
really possessed in former times any thing in the nature of a heart, he 
bad never by any chance treated it to a kind action. He had never per- 
mitted a little fresh blood to flow through it ; but kept it stopped up, 
stifled and choked ; never suffering it to knock at his ribs, or jump up 
into his mouth, or take any invigorating exercise whatever, fie never 

itted it any such liberty, and it must have dried up to a chip, and 
perished of starvation and imprisonment, if, indeed, it ever had an exist- 
ence, save in wild imagination. 

.Only note the difference. When Diggins, the man who had nothing 
in him, was elected into the Society for the Encouragement of Hearts ;— 
though some inquired what business he had there, who could only, when 
he returned thanks for his admission, place his hand upon his stomach, 
and declare that it was too full for utterance—others might very speedily 
perceive in him the certain action of a principle, an instinct developed 
and put in motion by the vivifying atmosphere of the association. 

The childless Diggins, relationless, friendless,—a stranger in the vast 
swarming world, seemed in a little time to belong to the social scene, to 
be a natural atom of it, and to know other atoms when he met them. 
This made him look more like them—and much less like himself, for his 
step was brisker, his brow smoother, his eye less dim, his very hair less 
grey Then came a flutter and a leap within, which actually made him 

like them. - In a few hours he conceived an intense desire to do a 
thing—somewhere, for any body—all at once, that very minute, 
soul would be shut up no longer, but got out for a holiday, and drew 
him dancing after it ; and Diggins, to whom good and bad had been per- 
fectly indifferent, save in their effects upon his own interests and objects, 
could in an instant judge between them, never to confound them again. 
But what most astonished him, and it was indeed wonderfully curious, 
was, that he who had no kith or kin on the grassy side of the churchyard, 
should now find in every part of the town such long streets full of his 
Sept.—voL. LXXII. No. CCLXXXV. I 
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relations! ‘I must fish out an explanation of this ” said 
he, rather bewildered, “in the Society for the t of 
Hearts !” 


Jaundice, who was for years so jealous of his lively and innocent wife, 
that it was at last thought by many that his melancholy was as green as 
it was yellow, was a long time before he could be persuaded to join the 
society. He, a slave to the most wretched suspicion, was, in fact, afraid 
to stir out of doors—or out of view of his lady’s window, which he 
watched from the attic at the corner of the street—to see if Mrs. Jaun- 
dice’s great grandfather had the profligacy to call and see her, while her 
own Jaundice was from home. Pillows, poison, and poinards, were alike 
unavailing, in such a complaint as this afflicted and frantic husband’s ; 
but one of these futile remedies, and possibly all three, he would infallibly 
have tried, either upon himself or his wife—but for the subtle and merci- 
ful influences of the Society of Hearts. 

Entering that association, and being declared a fellow, his visage, as it 
revealed itself to its owner by a reflection in the large glass opposite, 
seemed surprisingly less yellow thanusual: He certainly then turned 
pale, which further lessened the ordinary hue ; but in a few minutes 
another change came, and he was crimson from brow to beard. His in- 
ward nature, he knew not how, altered as remarkably ; his sensations 
and sentiments were no longer the same, but like those he felt and che- 
rished on the day he married Constance. 

Constance, in short, became again an angel in his eyes, not more lovely 
than incorruptible. Ages of absence and temptation would fail to dim her 
lustre or weaken her affection ; and when he thurried home, an hour be- 
fore dinner, and found her fervent in argument with his friend, the young 
barrister, insisting prettily that he should stay and dine, and go with 
them to the opera—for Jaundice would admire and like it of all things: 
— Jaundice, ag soon as he recovered his breath, vowed that he should, of 
all imaginable things but one !—which was nothing less than the gay, 
open, daring kiss, which, without one moment's warning, and to the utter 
amazement of the legal witness thereto, he forthwith imprinted on the 
lips of his charming wife, before she could get her little shriek out ! 

“T have just come,” exclaimed Jaundice, with an affectedly off-hand 
air, giving the Constance time to recover herself, “just come from 
the Society for the Encouragement of Hearts. Excellent institution 
that! But by Jove we'll go to the opera. Constance, you must wear 
—wear—but you're a divinity in any thing !” 

When two friends quarrelled—(the mee, Be knows their names, or can 
readily supply them from his own list )—how little was requisite to re-unite 
what never should have been separated ; yet through what gloomy days 
and months did that estrangement endure ! A word of recall] would suffice, 
but how was it to be spoken—and how was its sufficiency to be mutuall 
understood! Each felt the pain, and the desire to end it,—for the other's 
sake more than his own ; but neither was ina situation to break ground, 
or make the first effort to draw near— 


To meet again like parted streams, 
And mingle as of old. 


But when, after all this anguish, misapprehension, and rending asun- 
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der, they met one summer morning by chance—it was on the steps of 
the Society for the Encouragement of Hearts—one was going in, the 
other coming out—no € sma or punctilio, rather say no tion, was 
at all necessary. Hands outstretched were locked together, so were arms 
on the instant, and the friends never took different roads afterwards. 

And what a beautiful instance of the efficacy of this society in digni- 

ing and emboldening the heart, was oaiiel in the example of Jack 

. Poor little Jack was once quite bowed to the dust, be- 
cause his friends wouldn’t eome down with it. What hurt him most was 
a tender and honourable sense of the fifty pounds he had borrowed and 
could not pay back, as he had promised. It was a farce, a mere feather 
—yet was it a world’s weight on the sensitive feelings of poor Jack 
Spanker. No item in his list of debts—which was not particularly short 
—tortured him with such recollections. Persons, mixing in the merry 
world, laughed mightily if he but hinted at this the sh t point of his 
griefs ; but it pricked him to the soul-nevertheless, and his eyes dropped 
melting pearls into his else vacant purse. He would have gladly owed 
more, much more, in another quarter; but not to pay this debt added 
venom to the bite of poverty. 

Weary of the whole world, and most sick of himself, Jack had just 
embraced despair as his last companion in this life, when he saw himself 
pt up as a candidate for admission into the society, and verily became a 

ow of the association for the Encouragement of Hearts. Presto Jack! 
A remedy was within reach on the instant. He flung despair to the 
winds, crying aloud with the pathetic desperation of the poet, 


And if the winds reject you, try the waves! 


He resolved to relieve himself from his most painful obligation, that 

hour. He was dashing Jack Spanker again. So, ordering a cab to 

the door of the Society for the Encouragement of Hearts, he drove off 

to his creditor, who had never once applied for the money, and boldly 

asked for the loan of a hundred pounds, as he could never enjoy peace of 
mind until he had paid the fifty! 

Dexterously indeed does this society apply the spur of hope to pros- 
trate despondency! There is in faith no limits to the encouragement 
which the sinking, jaded, self-mistrusting heart receives through the 
medium of this ingenious association. It is calculated, as we have partly 
shown, to do more service to the cause of morality than any incorporated 
society has hitherto rendered to other wethiaid objects — whether to 
learning, science, or the arts. To become an F.S.H.—a Fellow of the 
Society of Hearts—will, at a rapidly approaching period, be deemed an 
object of high distinction—contrasted as it will be with some other at= 
vena of fellowship, now in request, by the eminent usefulness of 

onour. 
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CONFESSIONS OF AN ITALIAN INNKEEPER.. 


[ The following is a narrative of facts, The chief incidents it relates will be 
recogniagd at once by the chief actors in them, whose names are only slightly 
altered. It is hardly necessary to offer any explanation of our motives for pub- 
lishing this paper, at a season of the year when such vast numbers of our 
countrymen are going abroad, and when hotel-keepers and couriers in all 
directions are preparing to make their annual harvest of English credulity and 


English gold.] 


I was born at Chiavenna, in the Valtelline. It is the custom in that 
= seer to preserve the wine of the country in natural cellars in the 
rocks, or excavations made especially for the purpose, and closed up by 
large doors. These cellars are usually under the charge of peasants 
whose huts are to be seen scattered on the precipitous face of the moun- 
tain, in places inaccessible except to the accustomed feet of the inhabitants, 
My father, Pietro Vardarelli, was one of these care-takers ; and it was 
amongst the wine caverns overlooking the promenade at Chiavenna I 
first saw the light. 

The wine of the Valtelline is very delicate ; it will not bear transport 
to distant places ; and must be consumed almost within the districts where 
itis grown. The consequence of this is a supply so abundant, especially 
in fine seasons, that the poorest classes amongst the peasantry are gene- 
rally enabled to accumulate little stores of wine, even when they cannot 
obtain the commonest necessaries of life. My father’s situation afforded 
him peculiar advantages. His stewardship of several vaults, filled’ with 
wines belonging to rich proprietors, gave him such control over an exten- 
sive stock, that he had no difficulty in amassing, from time to time, a 
large quantity for his private benefit. There were so many ways of ac- 
counting for deficiencies, that his honesty in these matters was never sus- 
pected ; and it is only just to him to add, that if there were few men im 
the Valtelline, perhaps in the whole Grisons, who possessed so elastic a 
conscience, there certainly was not one who could have carried off such 
trifling depredations with so consummate an air of business. 

It is not for me to pronounce any eulogium upon the personal merits 
of my father. But they must have been considerable; for they raised 
him in a few years from a state of absolute penury to a position of such 
comfort and importance as to render him the envy of the whole town of 
Chiavenna. = had quietly — a efcin stock for his con- 
templated purpose, he set up a wine-house in the rocks, in a spot singu- 
larly favoured by nature for the purposes of Sage The as wena 
fact, made to his hand in a rift of the mountain, where you were shut. in 
on all sides from observation, and where, during the hottest day in the 
year, you were as cool as if you were under a block of ice in the upper 
ridges of the Alps. This curious retreat is close upon the town. You 
ascend to it by a winding path through orchards and gardens on the side 
of the hill; and great is your astonishment when you come suddenly 
= it to find yourself in a ravine of naked stone, at the extremity of 

hich you discover groups of people carousing in the open air, under the 
windows of a cabaret, apparently excavated in the mountain. Travellers 
who chance to remain a day or two at Chiavenna, en route for Italy, 
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always visit this nook as one of the curiosities of the place. Anda great 
curiosity it is still, although its ancient glory has passed away with the 
ius of him who converted it to such profitable uses. 

Chiavenna, as e body knows, lies near the entrance to the pass of 

the Splugen, on the Italian side. The Splugen was formerly the great 
dcmest over the Alps into Italy, before the marvel-working hand of 
n accomplished the passage of the Simplon. All the merchan- 
dise from France, Germany, England, used to make the transit in wag- 
gons by this route, and the town of Chiavenna being the first resting 
point at the foot of the pass, derived considerable advantages from the 
traffic which was thus brought to its door. » Travellers and traders from 
nearly every part of Europe, formed a heavy moving population through 
the town in the fine months of the year, end the money which was conse- 
quently spent there, gradually raised Chiavenna from the rank: of a Gri- 
son Village to one of the three principal towns in the Valtelline, with a 
jopulation of three thousand souls. 

The majority of the mere travellers were English, who had more 
money than they exactly knew what to do with, and who were often 
tempted to remain for weeks together in the town for the sake of the 
scenery and the angling. There are some good mountain streams in the 
neighbourhood where fsh, of the finest quality are to be had in great 
abundance. ‘These streams were much resorted to by the English, who 

fess to be great lovers of the angle; and as I was always loitering 
about the town, ready for any small commission that might be required, 
I saw a great deal of them in my boyhood, and very rapidly acquired 
sufficient knowledge of their language to be able to keep up a conversa- 
tion for ordimary purposes. To this knowledge of the English language 
and of the English character, thus early acquired, I may trace most of 
the subsequent events my life. It certainly gave a permanent direc- 
tion to my career. 

“fhe constant passage of such rich tourists, and still richer merchandise, 
through the poor districts of the Alps, was a sore temptation to numbers 
rsons who led the lives of wolves in their desolate fastnesses, and 
who considered themselves justified in making common cause against the 
wealthier part of the community. . The existence of large bands of: in- 
dividuals, Aili literally nothing to live upon but the means which they 
ey from travellers, is, i believe, unknown in most other countries. | In 
Italy, and in these Alpine ridges, such bands were formerly very com- 
mon 


The brigandage in the neighbourhood of Chiavenna was conducted, 
on a small scale. There were no large disciplined masses to intercept 
the public taxes on their way to the coffers of the government, to ‘ho 
influential noblemen to ransom, or to sack small towns. ‘The utmost that 
was ever attempted, was done by occasional attacks on travelling car- 
Tiages, or single trains of goods; but slight as these were, they-sufheed 
to give a bad name to the district, and to produce great consternation 
amongst strangers. If there were no such formidable hordes in the 
Valtelline as were to be found harassing Calabria, Puglia, or the 
Campagna of Rome, it was admitted, on all hands, that our free- 
booters yielded to none in the certainty with which they carried, on 
their operations, and the mystery in which they contrived to. envelope 











how these i 
be procured secured from so many different quarters concerning so many 

who had no sort of communication with each other, and who 

by any human possibility, know any thing whatever of each other’s affairs. 
A thousand conjectures were hazarded from day to day; but not the 
slightest clue could be obtained to the agency by which these results were 
brought about. On the contrary, false trains were frequently laid to de- 
ceive the police, greatly to their annoyance and vexation. 

At last these predatory transactions became the ae oom of general con- 
versation. There was hardly any thing else talked of at the table d’hite 
of the Hotel Conradi, which was then, as it still continues to be, the 
principal hotel in the town. All sorts of speculations were launched 
amongst the company, some confidently asserting one thing, and some 
another, and all equally wide of the mark. They little that 
the authors of all the fright and mischief were so close at hand as to 
overhear their conversation, and frequently to participate in it. There is an 
old- Italian saying that the safest place for a rogue is next door to the 

-house ; and so it happened on these occasions. 

By this time it will be suspected that I was in some measure mixed up 
in these matters; and so I was. How else could I have procured the in- 
formation I am about to communicate ? 

My family name is inconveniently notorious in the modern history of 
Italian brigandage. ‘The famous Gaetano Vardarelli, of the Abruzzi, 
was first cousin tomy father. No man in Italy was more dreaded in his 
day. His whole life was a series of desperate adventures. No man ever 
lived so precariously, or went through such a variety of perilous esca- 
nee He originally served in the army of Murat, and then by turns 

e highwayman, soldier, deserter, police-officer. On the breaking 
up of aot ee in 1815, Gaetano, having the ene of 
being suddenl wn out of employment, organised a regular band of 
Siuiooter, well mounted and disciplined, and numbering about forty 
men. With this powerful force Gaetano used to sweep down from the 
mountains and scour the country. But it is only bare justice to him to 
add that he never attacked travellers. He flew at — game, ‘and 
looked for richer spoils. His plan was to surround the homestead of an 
Apulian farm, far away from help in some solitary situation, and seizing 
upon the grain and cattle, carry off the tenant or the steward, whom he 
held to ransom. Sometimes he even ventured to make a descent upon 
small villages or towns, and mulct the authorities, making prisoners of 
them in cases of sheer necessity, and keeping them in safe custody until 
their rich friends came fo to buy them off. Ah! that Gaetano was 
a noble fellow after all! He paid his spies with the liberality of an em- 

ror, and enabled them to live everywhere like gentlemen at the ‘first 
tels, picking up intelligence for him. It is astonishing what daring 
things they used to do,—how they gambled with noblemen, —how they 
danced at balls and ddenivilapsat palaces they slept in,—how they 
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and feasted. You would sooner have suspected them to have 
inces than robbers. i r4 
so charitable to the poor peasants that not one of them 
touched a hair of his head; and when at length the Neapo- 
ustrian troops surrounded him on all sides, and hunted him 
fastness, they were compelled to abandon the it because 
not find a single individual who, for threats or bribery, would 

is retreat. The upshot of his life was, that the government find- 
they could neither vanquish nor capture the Vardarelli, entered into 
regular treaty with him, and received him and his band into the royal 
service as a guard to protect the provinces against other brigands ; a duty 
which he was well qualified to discharge, ou the principle of setting a 
thief to catch athief. But Gaetano made magnificent terms, and stipu- 
lated for the pay of acolonel, which he got. 

But he never trusted the government. He had good reason; for the 
government never trusted him. They were all along contriving secret 
means for destroying him and his fai friends. But Gaetano was not 

ny ee nas He refused to allow his troop to be 
reviewed any where except in the open country ; he knew the Samia of 
towns, and the risk of being cribbed up within walls and fortifications. 
\With all his precaution, however, and never was lynx more vigilant, 
they were too cunning for him. There was a man whose sister, they 
. said, had been treated rather unceremoniously by the band. He swore 

to be revenged—an oath which an Italian always keeps. He dogged 
them like a hound, and planned a hundred schemes for their massacre with 
the agents of the government before he was able to accomplish his object. 
It happened in the spring of 1818 that they were posted in an Albanian 
village, called Ururi, in the north of Puglia, and there, one evening while 
they lay resting on the open green, for they never trusted themselves in 
the houses, he succeeded in effecting his diabolical purpose. He knew 
that the handful of regular soldiers in the neighbourhood could do no- 
thing against so well trained and desperate a body, and so he planted 
them within doors, surrounding the little green. At a concerted moment 
they all appeared in the windows, and fired down upon the troop as they 
ay stretched unsuspectingly upon the grass. The confusion was terrific. 

e wounded leaped convulsively to their feet, in the helpless agony of 
despair. But the grand object being the destruction of the leader—almost 
every soldier had directed his fire towards the spot where he lay. It was 
horrible. Vardarelli was asleep—buried in a profound slumber, dreaming, 
3 of some one he loved, (for he was capable of that!) or of his 

py boyhood, amongst the sunny faces of the Abruzzese. In an instant 
he was scared out of that last sleep by a shower of bullets. His bod 
was riddled like a target. They say that he sprang up into the air wi 
a frightful yell, writhed, and tumbled down dead. It was the work of a 
second—that awakening of the man to death. They killed him in his 
sins—it was the guilt of cowardice. They would as soon have faced a 
tiger as Gaetano, living, erect, with his flashing eye glaring upon them. 

The villain who contrived this butchery was not satisfied with looking 
at it from a place of concealment. While the men were yet -omyree, 4 
with life, he rushed wildly out, with his hair streaming, and his 

chattering, and in the face of the crowds who now began to gather about 
the spot, he publicly washed his hands in the blood of his victims. That 
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was the: vhis’ vengeance—that was the way he propitiated the 
ntadoenpir ren, a | oe eto FO 6051) 

Tas wen ee oennetef the band left alive. They-were broken 
ona rdly cared what became of them. Their: and 
courage ‘haddeparted with the Vardarelli, and they were easily i 
to eonsent’'to ‘be reviewed about a month afterwards in the of 
Foggis. It'was a , thing. The troops closed them, 

Jon’ them, and killed several of them. Some were taken pri 

and ‘reserved for separate execution; only two escaped alive into the 
mountains ; the rest contrived, somehow, to scramble away and hide them- 
selves ina cellar. This was the most horrible scene of all.) ‘The poor 
wretches blocked themselves up so that their assailants could not get at 
them, and the soldiers, finding themselves foiled, heaped straw round the 
mouth of the cellar and set fire to it. The old hopeless temper of the bri- 
gands came back upon them in this emergency, and, rather than die by 
suffocation, they shot each other as they lay coiled together in the dark. 
Holy Virgin! it makes one shudder to think of these things. 

Wel, my father was proud of his relationship with Gaetano Varda- 
relli, who once visited him at Chiavenna. He used to boast about-him, 
and relate stories of his exploits that drew great custom to the wine- 
house, for the people would sit and linger long into the night to hear nar- 
ratives of adventure of that sort. There is nothing the peasantry are so 
fend of as the histories of brigands, and, above all, of the living hero 
who punishes their heartless wealthy neighbours, and scatters money, freely 
amongst the poor. They think of such a man only with feelings of awe 
and admiration. ) 

Whether it was through the influence of Gaetano, or, by the bent of 
his own natural genius, [ know not, but my father became secretly con- 
nected with a class of persons who, without always incurring nal 
danger, or even exposing themselves to suspicion, have committed depre- 
dations throughout Italy, and, indeed, in France and Germany, such as 
never entered into the contemplation of the brigands. I believe that this 
new mode of robbery originated in the spy system which Gaetano and 
others employed so skilfully, but which undoubtedly never reached its per- 
fection until the throwing open of the continent to the English at the 
close of the war. 

Lam speaking of facts which came directly within my own observa- 
tion, and which can be corroborated by hundreds of persons now living in 
pH, of Italy, when ! say that it was not until the English tra- 
veller such a tempting and ostentatious display of his purse, the 
courier became the minister of an elaborate scheme of plunder and de- 
ception. Couriers have always lived upon the ignorance and folly of 
their employers ; but it was not until they got such rich employers that 
they found it worth while to combine for the establishment of a regular 
system of imposition. 

Chiavenna, at the period to which I am now alluding, was the head- 
quarters of this system, and my father was the centre round which all its 
a race revolved. Most of the Italian couriers were natives of the 
a — a its seston - favourable to the sort of edueation 

es required. Lying at the foot of a t Alpine between 
Italy and Switzerland, it many arte ares in the sar of traffic 
and intercourse. ‘Travellers of all nations passed through Ghdemen 
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aoe of course, German, French, and English. This,is the only: way,,, 
in whith I ean account for the number of couriers furnished’ for the a - 
of foreign tourists by Chiavenna and its neighbourhood. Lineritie.. 

Almost ——_ of these couriers was in direct communication with 
my‘father. erever they went, or into whatever service they. were 

ired; they immediately telegraphed their movements to him, The 
mainobject of their policy was to induce their employers to take. the 
route of the Splugen into Italy, and then by furnishing us with the.exact 
dates of their journeys from place to place, and such other information 
as they considered n for our object, to enable us to anticipate the | 
tra with that mysterious celerity and effect which led to so much 
fruitless speculation in the hotels. ‘The couriers were, in fact, secret 
spies upon the actions of the tourists. They knew how much money they 
carried, the names of their bankers, the route they intended to take, 
their tastes; characters, and passions. The majority of these rich) 
tourists are remarkable for some expensive hobby, which, in every in- 
stance, runs upon things, of the real value of which they are totally 
ignorant. One is a collector of coins, another of pictures, a third. of 
articles.of vert, a fourth of presents to give away to ladies at home. 
The,courier soon discovers these fancies, works them up to their height, 
and generally contrives to make an enormous harvest of them. 

. Thus the courier is, in some degree, the domestic confidant of the 
family, when a family is en route. There is frequently a great diversity 
of opinion amongst its members. One is for going in one direction, 
another in another. One is for hastening forward, another for lingering 
in particular spots. One is for the gay watering-places and large towns, 
another for scenery and solitude. ‘The ladies, whose business it is to en- 
joy the pleasure of travelling, and the head of the family, whose business 
it isto pay’ for it, generally entertain very different views of the same 
subject. The courier levies a heavy per centage on these private tastes. 
He is always the referee in such cases, and invariably contrives to bring 
the discussion to that precise point from which he can derive the largest 
amount of advantage for himself. So completely does the courier, if 
he'be'a clever and accomplished fellow, obtain an ascendancy over the 
minds of ladies in some cases (particularly if they belong to the wealthy 
untitled middle ranks), that it bes happened in some instances within my 
own knowledge, that run-away marriages have been negotiated — 
his skilful agency, a portion of the lady’s fortune being the reward of hi 
delicate management of such affairs. 

All these plots of the couriers were resolved into a focus at Chiavenna. 
Every post brought us intelligence of the progress of our correspond- 
com It was as perfect a machinery of centralisation as ever was in- 
vented. 

In order to carry out our plans, it was necessary to have recourse to 
the assistance of others. But my father kept his secrets to himself... He 
never allowed his left-hand to know the engagements of his right-hand. 
The people he employed never knew, and never could know, how he ob- 
tained his information. 

There were a great number of poor people scattered about the moun- 
tains—half-shepherds, half-robbers, when they could. They only wanted 
to live, andithought they had a clear right to seize upon the means of 
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father s stipendiaries. one them was in > 
was to be itteeelisenioag other affair of, thet 
they were always ready to act under his in- 


necessary to collect them together—some- 
+m sometimes as many as a 
w to bring together without exciting sus- 
To others it would have been insurmountable; 
was a man of genius, and contrived a plan which showed 
understood the materials with which he had to deal. 

The people of the Valtelline, although not so superstitious as the inhabi- 
tants of southern Italy, are too good Catholics not to be slavishly credulous 
in ghostly matters. There are some bone-houses near the church (well 
known to all persons who have visited Chiavenna), in which the ~ aa ot 
the living has preserved the relics of their departed friends. Here are 
to be seen many thousand skulls, ticketed and labelled with the names and 
ages of their owners, arranged symmetrically in cases, and surmounted or 
festooned with a terrible array of cross-bones. These houses are con- 
stantly visited by surviving relatives, who take a strange pleasure in gaz- 
ing on the empty sockets of “Agatha Benzoni, etat 25,” “Jacopo 
Florenti, etat 48,” &c., and offering up, at the same time, prayers to the 
saints for their eternal happiness. The ingenious plan my father hit 
upon was as follows : Whinews: he found it necessary to collect his 
troop in a large number, he made a preliminary expedition to the bone- 
and secretly carried away some two or three hundred skulls. At 
Sting he hung them about the rocks all round the cantina, and, 
ighting them up with flaming wicks, produced such a frightful glare of 
as to scare away every body from the spot, except his as- 
sociates, to whom these lamps of death served as a sort of summons. 
The place had always been exposed to avalanches, whose debris lies in 

i — of the mountain; so that under wae 

were willing to explore those dangerous paths after dark. 
is natural fear of venturing at e ht into so perilous a locality, was of 
increased a hundred-fold by the expedient to which my father re- 
when he gathered his brigands for an exploit on the Splugen. 
there they held their councils in perfect security ; but it is scarcely 
necessary to say, that he took care not to repeat the experiment too 
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Thus, then, were the mysterious adventures which befel the travellers, 
to be easily accounted for. Nothing was simpler to us—nothing could 
be more obscure to them. And often when they talked over their disas- 
ters at the hotel, or on the promenade, the courier who planned them, or 
one of us who executed them, were actually within ear-shot, and some- 
times even took part in the well-feigned wonder which their (invariably 
exaggerated) recitals produced. 

In a few years my father was a rich man—rich enough to think of 
bettering his condition. But just as the idea of embarking in some less 
hazardous mode of life was beginning to occupy his attention, he was 
seized with a fever, and died. He bequeathed to me all he had, except 
his talents, which was what I most coveted and most required. I often 
look back upon his history with astonishment and admiration. I had an 
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implicit faith in his sagacity, and am certain had he lived much ‘ 
SITU icee tons’ corey tececnanepenenetaaaaede 


«) My money was at my own disposal. I had neither sister nor brother, 
father nor mother to consult. I might have carried on the old trade, but 
Leould not conceal from myself the fact of my incapacity to conduct it 
owithsafety. A perpetual fear of consequences haunted me. I felt that 
it was a dreadful thing to be in the power of so many persons—cast about 
in so many different places—open to so many new confidences—and al- 
ways ready to revenge their own failures u me. Besides, my know- 
ledge of many of the couriers amounted to little more than an acquaint- 
ance through the post. How could I be sure of their honesty? How 
would I be protected against baits laid in this way to entrap me? I was 
‘also harassed by the dread that my own confederates would some day rise 
up in judgment against me—that the slaves would overwhelm the mas- 
ter. My father managed all these intricacies with marvellous ease. But 
that was his secret. I could not doit, and accordingly resolved to abandon 
‘an occupation which I wanted courage to prosecute on my own respon- 
‘sibility. So I made over the cantina, and all its contingent advantages, to 
a friend, who was glad enough to embrace such an advantageous o 
tunity of making a fortune. Poor fellow! in three months after i left 
Chiavenna, he was executed for robbery. 1 always consoled myself with 
the reflection that he must have brought it on by his own indiscretion— 
or, that the same thing might have happened to me had he not taken my 
My first speculation, on my own account, was at an hotel at Como, one 

of the houses fronting the head of the lake. I found it a sluggish, 
unprofitable place. People came to see the lake and economise; but 
there was no thoroughfare, and I gave it up. From Como, still sd 
onward, I went to Milan. By a piece of extraordinary luck, I obtain 
ashare in one of the then three principal hotels. Our business was im- 
mense, and now I found my acquaintance with the couriers invaluable. 
My partners saw what an extensive circle of friends I could command in 
this way, and threw the whole correspondence of the house into my 
‘hands. I made famous pickings while it lasted. The custom was, and 
is, to keep on the most friendly and confidential terms with valets and 
couriers. Through the favour of these influential ministers of the plea- 
sures and caprices of the great, the hotel-keeper makes all his profits. 
Of course, they expect a share of the gains, and it is usual, where esta- 
blishments are conducted on a large and splendid scale, for the courier to 
specify the gratuity he requires for the custom he brings. I have some- 
times been obliged to decline bargains of this kind from the enormity of 
the terms demanded; but the couriers are quite safe in all such cases, 
for the landlord has an interest in common with them, and dare not be- 


tray them. The moment a new arrival is housed, the courier is invited 


to the table of the maitre d’hétel, who treats him to the most sumptuous 
fare, and concerts with his faithful ally over a bottle of champagne the 


strategy by which the guest upstairs is to be fleeced. 
I aited large profits at Milan. But my partners and I differed about 


our accounts. They were fools for their pains. Just at this time there 
was a large hotel at Venice to be sold for a mere trifle. I had a notion 
in my head that money was to be made in Venice, because the place is 80 
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shut in, that travellers are more or less at the mercy of the hotel- 
pers,and carindt get off, or move about as freely asin the other large 
éities. Events proved that I had not miscalculated its peculiar 
capabilities.’ Behold me, then,{after some vicissitudes, settled on the 
quey of the Adriatic, from whence I address this compulsory confession. 
0 need not detail any particulars of the life I have led here: Tt has 
been one constant round of similar experiences. The particular circum 
stanees'which I am about to relate, are sufficiently illustrative of the 
whole to render other cases of hotel chicanery quite unnecessary. ‘They 
are all alike, varying only in colour and degree. | 
T have said that this is a compulsory confession. The cause of it was 
this: An’ English ‘gentleman was grievously imposed upon’in ‘my 
house ; and having afterwards, by a malignant concurrence of circum- 
stances, Sestak that I was at the bottom of the whole scheme, ‘he has 
consented to forego his right of appealing to the tribunals'on condition 
that I should make this public sicko! gment. I am touched to the 
heart by his generosity. He might have consigned me to ruin and dis- 
— He has me, and I am thankful. And he may be assured 
not the least sincere and contrite part of this narrative is the ex- 
ion of the gratitude with which he hes inspired me, and which shall 
to the end of my life. He shall find that an Italian is as capable of 
devotion to his benefactor, as of unfailing enmity to his foe. 
The following is a history of the transaction of which I have 
en: 
In the spring of 1843, I received a letter from an old friend whom 
I had known at Chiavenna, and who had been engaged, on and off, for 
<7 years as a travelling courier. The letter ran thus, omitting the 
compliments : 


*¢—While I remained in London I spent a great deal of money ; 
_—s every night in the square, and all day long in the Pension. 
on in this way, and is never satisfied, craving more and more. 
[ Pid si beve, pit si beverebbe.| At last I got employment, and am once 
more on the road to Paris. And sucha ninny—my new man—a baronet 
—single, no friends, and as rich as a Jew. If we play our cards well we 
shall make more of him than of most families. We have been travelling 
about France; he brought a carriage with him from England, and, of all 
places in the world, he is resolved to go to Venice. What do you think 
of a man who, takes a carriage to Venice, where he can make no 
earthly use of such a machine? But I must take a little credit to my- 
self for this manceuvre. My plan is to lodge him in your house—but 
you must allow me half a Napoleon per diem, and my keep during: his 
= These are my terms. He is worth it. I will show you how to 
make it up in a thousand ways. Direct to me, at No. —, Rue Ste. Hy- 
acinthe, Paris. Haste. Accetti, signore, Tommagio, &c., 
*CarLo Morar i. 
**T undertake for four months.” 


The meaning of all this was, that my worthy friend, the courier, de- 
manded half'a Napoleon daily and his board for bringing the rich baronet 
tomy house, undertaking to detain him for a period of four months. 
The terms were rather high, but I had paid higher, and found it to! my 
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The. great temptation in this case was, that the traveller had 

f | Itis pec easy to manage in such cases; but where a man 
ig much in society, and has a large circle of acquaintances, he is sure;to 
be. putupon his guard against what are called the tricks of the road. 
A elever courier sets his master against all his friends, tells him that one 
is, mean, that another is prejudiced or ignorant, a third vulgar and 
shunned. by certain persons, and so on, until at last he gets him all to 
himself. . Once he has secured this point, there is no difficulty in heap- 
ing up bills and expenses of all sorts. 
“iver closed with Carlo’s offer, no time was lost in hurrying Sir Wil- 
liam Weston to Venice. He arrived in June, and the carriage, now per- 
fectly, useless. in a city traversed only by gondolas, was snugly deposited 
under my gateway. , 

Sir. William was no sooner established in his apartments than Carlo, 
chuckling over his success, came down to supper. Closeted together 
over our wine, we laid down the plan of our campaign. Sir William did 
uot, understand one word of Italian ; had never been in Italy before ; had 
a great fancy for buying pictures ; and was one of those indolent, - 
natured, people who cannot bear to be troubled about business, and, 
believe every thing they hear. 

The first thing to be done was to surround him by so complete: a 
machinery of espionage as to make sure of accurate information concern- 
ing his movements—the places he visited—the persons he spoke to—the 
subjects of his conversation—his correspondence—even his thoughts, 
if we could get at them—so as to track him step by step, hour by 
hour, from morning till night, every day during his stay in Venice. One 
object was to frustrate whatever might be calculated to militate against 
our plans, which could not be done without this close knowledge of his 
affairs. . But how was this to be accomplished ? There was only one 
wan to set a spy upon his actions. 

had a fellow in my employment who spoke good English—an acute 
fellow, with a lively Italian address. He was called Nicold, and was con- 
stantly employed in like offices as a valet de place. It was arranged 
.that-Carlo should put him in communication with Sir William on the fol- 
lowing morning. Sir William found out that he wanted exactly sucha 
rson, the moment it was suggested to him, and Nicold was accordingly 
installed in office, with a pretty weekly stipend. 

Nicol6é understood his business well. He made himself necessary to 
Sir William; got him into endless perplexities—and got him out of them 
again ; never left his side for a moment; had his gondola ready every 
morning with the regularity of the clock; and hung upon him every- 
where with the fidelity of his shadow. At night Nicold reported = 
gress, and took his instructions for the next day. All this time Sir Wil- 
lam thought he was taking his pleasure, and following the bent of his 
own caprices, when, in fact, he was doing nothing but that which we had 
strictly laid down beforehand. He thought he had secured the attend- 
ance of a most obsequious servant, when, in reality, he was made the in- 
fluence of a master. | 

One example will suffice to show how all this worked to our profit. 

During an idle promenade on the , Sir William, by pure accident, 
dropped into the cabinet of an engraver, who had a variety of curiosities 
on sale—amongst other things a few choice pictures. There was a 
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Giorgone, in # handsome frame, which struck his fancy. He demanded 
the pri Sir William thought it a great price, Nicold 
so too, but hinted at the same time that genuine Gi were 
the rarest of all pictures. There the matter ended. At night the circum- 
stance was, as usual, reported to us amongst the adventures, of the day. 

The next morning Carlo calls upon the engraver. 

« You have a Giorgone for sale.” 

“ Yes, signore.” 

“ An Englishman was looking at it yesterday, and you asked him 100 

leons.” 

“ That is the price, signore.” 

. Let us understand each other, my friend. He is anxious to purchase 
it. Iwill make him buy it. But you must take ninety Napoleons.” 

“Impossible. Not a centisimo las I mentioned the lowest price.” 

“ Then he shan't buy it. I must have my commission.” 

“ You are very hard. How much, signore ?” 

“Ten Napoleons. At a word, will you take ninety Napoleons ?” The 

in is struck. 

the following morning Carlo is busying himself about the room 
while Sir William is at breakfast. He easily conducts the conversation to 
the eternal subject of art. Sir William mentions the Giorgone. 

“ Bless me,” exclaims Carlo, with a look of astonishment, “ that must 
be the wes they were talking about last night.” 

“ Who ?” 

“The gentlemen in the salon. It must surely be the same. I think 

said at an engraver’s, Sir William ?” 

“ Yes; on the - 

Precisely. One of the most wonderful pictures in Venice. I am no 
judge, but the gentlemen said it was a miracle of art. There was a 
contest who should have it.” 

“ Well ?” 

“They ordered the engraver to be sent for—to bring it here this 
morning. He is in the house at this moment.” 

“ How vexatious. I would have given double the money for the pic- 
ture. I knew it wasa gem the moment I saw it.” 

_ Do you really wish to buy it, Sir William? If I had known 
bene” 

« It is too late now, but—” 

** Leave it to me, Sir William.” And Carlo darts out of the room. In 
ten minutes he returns with the picture. 

“ Here it is, Sir William; but the rascal insists upon 120 Napoleons.” 

“ He shall have it.” The picture is bought, Sir William overwhelms 
Carlo with compliments upon his zeal, to which he adds a gracious douceur, 
and we divide the surplus. 

The same process was applied to all purchases. Sir William’s igno- 
ranee of the language placed him completely at our disposal. The 
pleasant part of the business was, that he was always obliged to us for the 
capital bargains we made for him. 

nie to his entire satisfaction. There was no end to 
the fétes, and balls, and pleasure-parties to which he was introduced. 
Whenever he to fall in with any of his countrymen, we took 
care to caution him about them. The English are always suspicious of 
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éach other, and there is no great difficulty in ing them apart, 
dropping a few well - timed spitinatuane otal who acted Z 
valet as well as courier, had the best opportunities of playing upon 
this national foible. The valet can do wonders in this way while his 
master is dressing. His ear is then open to all the tittle-tattle of the 
town. 

Here was an Englishman who lived in private lodgings, and had asked 
Sir William to dinner. He was hesitating over the invitation, when 
Carlo insinuated a suggestion. 

“ Beg pardon, Sir William, for making so free, but—did you know 
him in England ?” 

«No, Carlo ; but I met him at Lord fe” 

“M—m!” Carlo shakes his head. “Every body goes there.” 

“] don’t know any thing about the gentleman.” 

“Excuse me, Sir William—but I really thought so. Nobody seems 
to know any thing about him.” ' 

Sir William at once declines the invitation. 

A gentleman calls on Sir William. He is an Englishman. We 
never saw him before. Nobody shall see Sir William, but people we ap- 

ve of. a, 

“Ts Sir William Weston at home?” 

I examine the inquirer from head to foot. 

“ T don’t know, sir,—but I think not.” Carlo is sent for. 
William at home ?” We exchange significant glances. 

“Just gone out, sir, in his gondola. But if you will leave your 
card—” 

The gentleman goes away. Next day he meets Sir William in the 
street. 

‘You were out when I called on you yesterday.” 

“T never heard of it. At what time did you call?” 

* Two o'clock.” 

Sir William comes home in a passion. 

“ How is it, Carlo, I did not see the gentleman who called on me 
yesterday? He was here at two, and I did not go out till past four.” 

“ Beg pardon, sir ; the gentleman is more likely to make a mistake 
than lam. He called just as you went out. I forgot to hand you his 
card. But it is on your table.” 

Carlo persists in his statement, and carries his point. In the mean 
while he has ascertained all about the strange gentleman, and taken his 


course accordingly. 





“Is Sir 


Another day an Italian calls, who does not a word of English. 
What can an Italian want with Sir William ? This time Sir William is 
really out ; but Carlo comes down, says Sir William is e and has 


desired him to inquire into the business. It is about the boats that sail 
two or three times a week from Trieste to Alexandria. He hears that 
Sir William is going to the East, and has waited upon him to secure him 
@ passage. Carlo dismisses him at once, by telling him that Sir William 
has changed his route, and is going to Florence. 

The fact was, that Sir William had made up his mind to go to the 
East; but it would never answer our pu to let in 


terlopers step be- 
tween us and our prey. Every body knows that the direct course from 


Venice to Alexandria, is to take a passage in the regular Trieste packets, 






































~eiee being cay fw tour’ sil from Trieste. But what woul 
become of Z : i t was necessary ‘ Ice 
‘Williant6ut of the way of such useful information. Besides, * 
et teaser on him a few weeks ‘in Venice. 











to grow sick of the place. People who live upon the 
Fickle, and fond of movement. _ 


eta etgunsd agcidens, Sir William had heard of these Trieste 


; , and hada strong fancy to go in one of them. But Carlo. » 


guaded him that they were horribly crowded and filthy, and gave such. a 
deseription of the crew and the accommodation, as to turn the stomach 


of the fastidious Englishman. The vacillations and delays -conse- 
quent vm these discussions, gave us a little time, which we made’ the 
most of. «cad 

At last Carlo came with the welcome intelligence that there was a. ves- 
sel actually getting in her stores at the quay, and ready immediately to 
sail for Alexandria. This was the very thing. Sir William was to haye 
the whole cabin to himself—no mixture with dubious, miscellaneous péo- 
ple, but that comiplete exclusiveness which is so dear to all his country- 
men. ‘The notion of having a vessel all to himself flatters his peculiar 
tastes. ‘He is quite charmed with the prospect. A scrubby, bulbous, 
red-headed man is introduced—this is the agent for the vessel. Sir Wil- 
liam is extremely particular ; he asks a hundred questions—every one 
of them answered by the scrubby man to his entire satisfaction. The 
stores are nearly all on board—the vessel is to sail in three or four days 
—only, will Sir William go on board and judge for himself? Nothi 
ean be fairer than this, and so he goes on board accordingly. But Sir 
William knows nothing about stores, sees no stores, and fortunately does 
not know that he sees no stores. On the contrary, he takes great credit 
to himself for the caution with which he has acted ; he knows well. what 
rogues these fellows are, and is resolved not to be taken in, Carlo pro- 
nounces a panegyric upon the skill he shows in making a bargain with 
the scrubby man, tied up with sundry conditions of personal convenience, 
such as the scrubby man protests he never conceded to any passenger 
before. Inthe meantime, Carlo and the scrubby man partition the spoils 
over numerous bottles of Frontigniac in the grand cabin. : 

Sir William is now busy in his preparations for the departure which he 
believes he is about to make immediately. What is to be done with the 

iage? There is no alternative but to sell it. An advertisement is 
prin 4 y inserted in the papers that an English carriage is to_be sold 
at the hotel for forty-five Napoleons. 

An English gentleman, who wants such a machine, immediately com- 
missions his broker to buy it. The broker calls. 

“ You have an English carriage for sale ?” 

‘You are too late. It is sen oot 

“ So quickly; why it was only this morning—”’ 

“ Yes, but it is sek every day ai have English carr for sale. It 
was purchased half-an-hour ago by a Commissary of Police. _ You see 
eo already removing the ‘thing? 

‘broker goes away, and communicates his failure to his employer. 
The advertisement! is withdrawn. Sir William is informed that it would 
be better to break it up for firing, than sacrifice it at the prices offered 
that, in short, the only way is to sell it by private hand. _ 
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Pid alin sot fr the. V . bad place for selling 
°*No customer yet for carriage. Venice is a : : 
-Giealiiles 1 Bir. Willisen, thinks eo 003, ancl jt to on all hands, that 
~ the best way after all, is to advertise it again, It is better to sell it for 
“whatever can be got for it, than to let it rot undera gateway. But see- 
ing that mae Fre Napoleons brought no offers, it. is this time advertised 
thirty-five. 
_ When the English gentleman, who wanted to purchase it before, sees 
this advertisement, he begins to think there must be some m in the 
case. Surely the Commissary of Police can hardly be tired of his bar- 
“Z Pn met He sonnite with min, agentes old Venetian, who, 
e impositions that are ised upon foreigners, offers to bu 

it for Him in pe name. 7h cele anes succeed. They nd 
“not impose upon her. . 
~~ She is resolved to probe the matter to the bottom at once, and writes 
a letter, with her own hand, direct to Sir William, offering to buy the 
carriage at the price set forth in the advertisement. In order to make 
sure of the delivery of this letter, she sends it by her confidential. maid, 
“with strict instructions not to leave it if Sir William is. out, and not. to 
come away without an answer if he is at home. But there is an old 
Italian saw—(JI diavolo vuol tentar Lucifero)—to the effect that one 
ko only throws away his cunning when he tries to practise it upon 
another. 

The confidential maid arrives at the hotel. 

Ts Sir William Weston at home ?” 
ion ! don’t know. What can you possibly want with Sir Wil- 

?” 

“Oh! if he’s out, Ill call again. Only a note—but I want an an- 
Swer to it.” 

“A note, eh? —wants an answer ?—who do you come from ?” 

* A lady, to be sure !” with an arch expression, which certainly. threw 
Carlo off his guard. 

_* lady, m—m! Sir William zs at home, but—give me the note, 
and—” 

“ T must have an answer, or I shall see Sir William myself.” 

Away goes Carlo with the note. Sir William is charmed with the 
siieneal and desires him to tell the messenger that the Indy shall have 
the carriage at the price specified. Carlo returns to the confidential maid. 

“ Sir William’s compliments to the lady, and she shall have the car- 
riage for thirty-five Napoleons, when it returns. Sir William has lent 
it to a Greek, who is travelling into France, and who is expected back in 
three or four months, when it will be at her service.” 

The impudent air with which this answer is delivered, leaves. no. doubt 
whatever of its genuineness on the mind of the confidante, who goes back 

to her mistress to communicate the result of her mission. ..If they were 
— before, they are fairly bewildered now. “ Lent to. a Greek, 
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athe shall have itin' three or four months.” What could be meant by 
all this eonfounded evasion tthe’ exrpresh’ tein’ of' this edvertionmtil’? 
The Englishman at last begins to look upon the whole affair as a swindle, 
and to:make up his mind to have nothing more to do either with Sir 
William or his carriage. 

“Another fortnight is got over by a succession of fabrications. Down 
goes Sir William to the quay again 

= ll ou what my fe flow,” (he speaks through Nicold), “I 
po far ore a dm Belpre me. But you will find 

I can tell you, my fine fellow! Answer mie, sir, at 

‘ai inliee you going to Alexandria, or are you not ?” , 


“ Why, signore, you do not suppose we keep vessels for nothing! We 
ought to have gone a month ago—that was our time—but—” 

“But what? I should just like to hear what excuse you have to 
make now !” he freigh ah 

“ Why, ore, the fact is, the freight we been 
of, and ous have been kept, poten dhe ae from irra 
waiting for another. oa omer heen generous to insist on 
our empty to Alexan 

Sir William is really the best-natured man in the world, and contents 
himself ‘with demanding, in a voice of thunder, when the vessel is to sail, 
or whether it is ever to sail. He gets the same promise he had got any 
time for countless weeks past, and returns not quite 00 dips tietied ap'when 


he went out. 
A few days afterwards he is walking with a friend, and meets the 


ere who eg pee for the carriage. His aa is 
It is ~ aoe the Englishman’s | After a 
pan conversation, , Sir ilivam breaks out, for by this time pa temper is 
beginning to be a little soured. 
“i we sorry to say, Mr. ———, that your landlady has treated me ex- 
cessive 


“Til: Jn rep replied the other, who is strongly disposed to regard the ob- 
servation as a preliminar + to some further sseuaiaiadiile eonduct on 


Sir William's part. “Til? May I ask how? for she is a most respect- 


able 
“Respectable I will leave you to judge of that, sir. A few weeks 
for sale, as Iam going to the East, and 


ago I 
shall have no Sicthae ese or it. Well, this ‘respectable’ lady immedi- 
pos writes to me @ most pressing letter, desiring to become the purchaser 


own terms.” 
far, I confess, I for: a 
Ps “Son hear the seq I sent back an answer by her own servant, 


telling her that she should have the carriage at once, and requesting her 
to take it away, ordering the people at ‘the hotel at the same time to 
withdraw the vertisoment forthwith. In fact, I thought I had sold the 
carriage. Now, sir, you shall form your own usions upon her 
respectability, when I tell you that I never heard from her from that day 
to this, and that now, at the eleventh hour, and not being able to get rid 
of it in any other way, I have been compelled to sell it to the | ord of 
the hotel, who really does not want it, for sixteen Napoleons.” 

“Then you did not send to say that a Greek had taken it to France, 
and that she could not have it for three or four months ?” 
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» The Englishman’s are beginning to be opened. He carries Sir 
William first to the landlad , Ft liskeniond when he has heard, 
both their statements, Sir William’s own eyes begin to expand. The 
final coup remains. The Englishmen having thus got together at last, 
and compared notes, strongly suspect that the landlord of the hotel must 
be ati the bottom of the mystery. (They never suspect Carlo, he has 
such opportunities of making an appearance of honesty and devotion.) 
So they resolve to send a third person—a total stranger—to make an in- 
quiry about the carriage. The stranger calls. 

ann Seem? here for sale some time ago; is it still to be 
sold ?” 

“ Ves.” 

‘* What is the price of it?” 

“¢ Eighty Napoleons.” 

The bubble is now burst. It is seen as clear as day that I had been 
keeping the carriage out of the market in order that it should drop at last 
into my own hands at my own price. Sir William is in a storming pas- 
sion, and determined to investigate the business from first to last. But, 
just as he forms this desperate resolution, the vessel is ready to sail. He 
Les not a moment to lose, and must be on board before night, or he will 
lose his passage. And so between packing and swearing, and buying a 
stock of wine—(which Carlo urges him to do, because, af says, there is 
none to be had at Alexandria,—which said wine he is afterwards obliged 
to sell at a dead loss)—it is as muchas he can do to get off in time. 

That night Sir William sailed for the East; and I should probably 
never iy I any more of the matter, but for the cupidity of Carlo, 
who, not satisfied with deriving a handsome income from his liberal 
master, must needs supply his private extravagance by making free with a 
large quantity of Sir William’s plate. This happened in London ; and 
ag justice is rapid and summary there, Carlo was 5 nip brought to trial, 
convicted, and sentenced to transportation. Finding there was no hope 
of.escape, he threw himself upon the mercy of his master, and made a 
full confession of the whole course of imposition he had practised upon 
him, in which I had acted so conspicuous a part. 

It was considered by Sir William Weston’s advisers that justice to 
others demanded the complete exposure of a system of fraud, so exten- 
sive in its operations, and so difficult of detection, and to which so many 
of his countrymen are hourly exposed. I acknowledge hereby that Sir 
William Weston might have prosecuted me before the trib for the 
share I had in these transactions, and that he has graciously foregone 
such prosecution, on condition that I should make a full confession. And 
I solemnly assert that this is a true and faithful statement of all the cir- 
cumstances in which Carlo, the courier, now expiating his offences in a 
penal colony, were concerned, in reference to Sir William Weston, along 


with 
Uao VisP. (Signed) Prmetro VARDARELLI. 
[Witnessed] CaniorrAa SaAccHI. 
Venice, 10th June, 1844. 


_[It is necessary to observe that this confession has been curtailed and 
slightly revised for publication. The principal facts have been preserved. ] 
Kx 2 
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LITERATURE. 


.NEW POEMS BY COVENTRY PATMORE. 


Tue circle of interest created by the poet is always larger than it seems. 
So many who never hear him, yet hear of him. ey may not listen ‘to 
his song, but they acquire from others a sense of its power. They do 
not share the emotions of his audience, but they are not entirely un- 
touched by the influence of those emotions, and are pe impresse 
with the truth ofthem. The fame of other authors is a combination ‘of 
tributary opinions won from their readers: the poet’s fame based on the 
suffrages of his readers, is often Ser ee of the reverence of people 
who never read him in their lives. All England unites in extolling the 
poetical grandeur of Milton, and “ Paradise Lost” is not read by Bnglish- 
men 


This conyiction tells us that any addition to the poetical power of the 
time has an interest far beyond the small circle whose food is delicate 
and dainty verse. The poet is the great enricher of the minds of other 
writers; and his contributions to literature are never without their signi- 
ficance. ‘They come, for example, in the little modest volume before us, 
in a noticeable shape; and we gladly turn aside to examine and enjoy 
that literary rarity, a book of poems. 

The book bears upon it, manifestly, the mark of youth; and it also 
bears upon it, as unequivocally, the mark of genius. e power, like the 
time, is yet young, though surprisingly in advance of it; and it has the 

ristics of the time—a glowing fervour, a rich fancy, exalted aspi- 
rations, a bold and simple daring, and deep sensibility. 

The four principal poems would seem to point to two stages in the 
writer's progress, The first two might be supposed from their elaborate 
polish and nicer consistency, their more studied felicity of phrase, and the 
exactness and harmony of their proportions, to belong to the later period; 
were it not clear from some remarkable evidence in the other pieces, some 
subtle speculations, a deepened reflective vein, and expositions of passion 
and intellect of a broader and more far-seeing character, that these, 
though of a design far less carefully wrought out, though less delicately 
modulated, less valuable every way as specimens of high art, were written 
last, as they here stand. We trust that this is no sign that our new poet 
has already began to undervalue the essential importance of those graces 
and harmonies of versification. which rank among the charms of his 
*¢ ‘Woodman’s Daughter,” and “ The River.” 

The last-named is a story of love, deep-dyed with melancholy beauty. 
A forlorn, wandering lover, on his lady’s veldnig-algh, drowns himself : 
she, by the bridegroom’s side, starts in affright from a dream that pic- 
tures the horrid reality then passing. It is touching by its’ pathos, and 
chilling by its terror, The imagery is everywhere in keeping. We 
hear in the ring of the verse the bark of the guard-hound : 

The -hound in the silent ni 
Bae rsciiiag with ta cing 
To hear at burst of barks, 
The hille bark back again. 
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The silent by the bare tree in the park, darker than the night, we 
see through the dull moonshine ; we feel what desolation to him is work- 
ing in the marriage-revel within, and how “ai ag the muffled air, the 
laughter shout comes “ mournfully.” As gloomily distinct, but dim, we 
trace while standing where the river “slippeth past,” the ivy’d bridge, 
the willow trembling in the stream, and we eas the “ dry reeds talk and 
clank.”,; The forlorn lover is there; we see ‘the pale cheeks in the 
dark,” and after a stifled gurgling sound the scene changes, ending’in a 
picturejof calm confiding household love ;—the lady in a future spring- 
time walking beside the gentle river, remembering her dream with a 
throbbing pulse, and then passing on through the still air. Where the 
owl, had shrieked, “ broodeth the quiet dove.” The gloomiest but richest 
ornaments of fancy are lavished upon the tale. 

olydhe ys Woodman’s Daughter” is more in the light, though it.ends in 
sad and awful shadow ; forest innocence, and childish passionate love— 
betrayal, shame, infanticide, are pictured with surpassing truthfulness, and 
a tragic power that grows naturally out of the subject. Loveliest and most 
bewitching is the spirit in which the wakening, and wondering, and in- 
quiring—the calm and the tumult—the sweet doubts, and the more deli- 
cious but trembling consciousness—of an ardent passion growing up at 
the same instant in two young hearts, throbbing side by side—are in this 
poem traced and portrayed. Love’s birth, and growth, and inward ga- 
thering up of strength in a thousand ways—its gambols by the very 
brink of destruction, its fears in the very embrace of hope, its si 
amidst merry laughter—are indicated with a master’s skill, and yet with 
astonishing simplicity and seeming artlessness. We often say, “ How 
beautiful!” as we read; but it is not until after we have read again, and 
traced the windings of the passion apart from the interest inspired by its 
fate, that we cry “ How admirable!” Nobody can have the least idea 
ofthe delicacy and clearness with which all the process of the blossomin 
of.loye is brought into view by the intensity of this poet’s feeling, a 
the tender light of his fancy—who does not read the record to the last 
Jine,. No word can be missed—no step of that lover’s walk which led far 
away from innocence and safety. 


oe pass’d away ; and every She rims him.—Poor child,—poor 
| a child ! 
The lovers still were wont Was all he ever said. 
To meet together, and their shame Weeks afterwards he’d put his hand 
At meeting had grown blunt ; Softly upon her head, 
For they were of an age, when sin And think of her as tranquilly, 
Is. only seen in front. As wise men of the dead. 
Bat this did not continue long, Such times she strongly shook with tears, 
For Maud began to shun And though she had given o’er 
Her father’s sight, in which alone All thoughts of love and Merton, cried— 
_ She knew what she had done. “If only he forbore 
So Gerald stay’d at home one day, To look so calm, indeed she'd not 
And ask’d what she had done ! See Merton any more.” 


buOf the two other poems, one is a version of the famous ‘‘ Falcon” story; 
and, with some tokens of a reckless disregard to rhythm, and an extra-re- 
finement in philosophising, to the sacrifice of that unaffected simplicity and 
unstrained reach of intellect which is this young poet’s stronghold, the 
poem of “Sir Hubert” has high and rare Geutias. Between passages 
obscure, starry meanings shoot out ;and of the thought and fancy ge- 
nerally, we may say that it is finer than the expression. 
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order of literature—and a specious, hollow, 
ing, cultivator of it, named Winton, are her destroyers; and the 
ject of the verse, in its broken pausings, or its impetuous flow, is to 
ibe the process of the working of this poison so treacherously admi- 
and to exhibit the storm of resentment and sorrow that over- 
whelms him on contemplating the ruin. We need not seek to vindicate 
the extent to which the philosophy inculcated in this poem is run out; 
enough that it runs in the right direction; and, if it shoots too far, we 
are to remember that the philoso her has youth’s hottest blood coursing 
in his veins. “The sentiments, which are distinctly expressed, are con- 
sistent with the characters, which are vividly drawn. It is a poem 
written in earnest; the lines gush out—in spite of the and imar- 
tificial versification—like a tide not to be checked; and the conflicts of 
ion, the gentle relentings, the touches of pity and the wild outpour- 
ings of indignation, form a narrative of singular interest. There is a 
knowledge of the heart’s secrets, and a skill in penetrating to some of the 
subtlest springs of thought and action in woman, from which too much 
can scarcely be hoped hereafter. A few lines are all we dare copy. 
Winton, the trickster, talks with Lilian :— 
For even when he utter’d common things and clear to sight, 
He look’d at you so intently that you hardly thought them trite ; 
A trick of serious manner wherein women much delight. 
His faith in Lilian is a strong thing to destroy ; but— 
As, when we watch bright cloud-banks round about the low sun ranged, 
We suddenly remember some rich glory gone, or changed,— 
All at once the knowledge struck me that her love had grown estranged. 


He writes down his accusation, and giving it to her toread, watches:— 
In and out flew sultry blushes : so, when red reflections rise 
From conflagrations, filling the alarm’d heart with surprise, 
They lighten now, now darken, up and down the spacious skies. 
The detection is complete; she sees that his convictions are not to be 
shaken : 
So stood at bay, depending on that crutch made like a stilt, 
The impudent vuigarity wherewith women outstare guilt ! 
And what a creature Lilian was— 


Quite passionless, but ever bounteous-minded even to waste ; 
Much tenderness in talking ; very urgent, yet no haste ; 
And chastity—to laud it would have seem’d almost unchaste. 
And now with this once spotless sensitive being, he is compelled to 
school and strain his heart to talk in this fashion : 
let me relate what bred 
Thy tears and cheapen’d chasteness—(we may talk now as if wed). 
Her li "s music, we are told, could “make sweet the clack of France,” 
which is but a taste of the bitterness with which the anti-French decla- 
mation is conveyed. In the epilogue to “ Lilian” are some spirited 
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zas, touched with patriotic fire. Wo sinemealy, wie 9 could . prai 
poem equally upon all points. But with some of the 

will venture to trust themselves; and to the in which many of 

stanzas in succession are constructed, none will extend their tolera+ 
tion, They are written in disdain of every thing but the bare strong 
on Without the music of verse, we are conscious 
only of its and the rhyme becomes an impertinence. : 

wever, this poem, like the rest, must be read. It says much for the 
t, o it points paephetonly to me on and bids irae 7 a 
} and uncompromising cultivation o gift of y 
Coventry Patmore. Exquisite fancy has often pri ef us by its 
early brilliancy of promise ; but it is here associated with an intellectual 

that awakens higher hope. At this first move he has gained the 

porch of the temple :—will he consent to wait there ? 
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REVELATIONS OF RUSSIA. 


Tues ‘“ Revelations” are made on the principle, and given to the 
world under the persuasion, that the time is come when a vast and mani- 
fest outrage on the admitted claims of natural justice, and the rights 
of the human race at the hands of each other, can no longer be openly per- 
petrated without awakening the sympathy and stirring up the indignation 
of those who are not directly affected by such outrage, but who, never- 
theless, feel that in tamely witnessing its results upon those who suffer 
under it, they are, in some degree, consenting parties to its f tration 
—nay, that they in some sort suffer under the indignity an wro 
in their own persons, The European world is beginning to feel at least, if 
not to yet acknowledge, the growth of a moral conscience as between na- 
tion and nation, similar to, or rather identical with, that between man 
and man—it is learning to know that a vast injury inflicted on vast 
bodies of men is, in reality, inflicted on men in the aggregate, and should 
be recognised and resented as such. ‘The great moral fact which 
awakened this National Conscience from its sleep of many ages, was the 
abolition of the Slave Trade by England : and in the face of that god- 
like act, and its great and ennobling results, no manifest ou on na- 
tural justice can any longer openly exist and walk abroad in the face of 
day: it may hide itself in holes and corners—it may skulk in the, secret 
closets of “absolute” princes, or fly to Siberian wilds and ptian 
deserts, and thus a little longer hold its vile way, and work its dark pur- 
poses ; but once prove its existence, and drag it to the light, and its days 
are num 

That both or either of the above propositions are about to be put to the 
test by these “ Revelations,” is more than we shall venture to predict upon 
the anonymous showing of the writer now before us. It would be un- 
reasonable in him to expect that any thoughtful reader should do so, We 
can indeed readily imagine very cogent reasons for withholding the au- 
thor’s name from the title- of this book—reasons growing out of the 
very circumstances which have enabled him to make these “ Revelations.” 
But still the fact of the work being anonymous, must and should have its 
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eater ttliet of civilised mankind has iated for ever—principles 
which are now ng bo be.rer a, to be as much at variance with tase 
and sane poli e governin as are incompatible, ‘not 
merely with the Pend and nF ae oti fos velba but with 
the due and decreed development of those elements and attributes of 
human character which alone distinguish us from “ the brutes that pe- 
rish.” It is no longer competent to any ruler, however “absolute,” 
7 to govern a nation upon the principle or the pretence that he ‘has 
a right to do so because he is its rightful sovereign. People may still 
“do as they like with their own’’ gold, or their own acres; but the time 
is passed when they can act as if they were the absolute mastérs of other 
men’s wills—the sovereign arbiters of the destiny—future as well as pre- 
sent—of other men’s souls. When England pronounced the African 
slaves of her colonies to be FREE—to be free, not by favour or courtesy, 
but by the inalienable right of their nature as human beings—she pro- 
nounced and decreed the practical freedom of the entire human race— 
she prepared for the downfall, at no distant day, of all “ absolute mo- 
narchies,” in the Eastern sense of that truly “ vile phrase.” 

The ¢ext on which these “ Revelations” are founded, may be gathered 
from the foregoing hints. But our sympathy with the avowed aim and 
objects of the volumes, has detained us too long from an examination of 
their extraordinary details, which make out a case against Russian rule, 
and the institutions which have risen out of it, that, if once established 
on an authentic basis, must generate a burst of honest indignation 
throughout the civilised world, before which no system of government 
can hold its course—much less one which, if this writer is to be trusted, 
rests on a foundation as unstable as that of the modern capital which so 
appropriately represents it. It is by no means out of the range of i- 
lity that St. Petersburg shall some day or other be swept suddenly from 
the. face of those marshes out of which she so recently rose “ like an 
exhalation,” and on which she may be said rather to than to be 
founded: And if the fearful “ Revelations” in regard to the system of 
Russian rule, which these volumes disclose, be true, the empire of the 
Tsar rests on as unsteadfast a footing, and may be as suddenly over- 
whelmed by the mingled tides of European indignation and domestic 
suffering. It has been said of St. Petersburg, in reference to its perish- 
able character, that it only exists by being perpetually rebuilt; and the 
same may be said of the empire itself. The (at present) unlimited 
physical resources, added to the astonishing mental energy, and the con- 
summate skill and tact of her ruler, enable him to be perpetually rebuild- 
ing the despotism which he has been called upon to watch over. But as 
the type of that despotism is ever at the mercy of the mighty waters 
of the Gulf of Finland, so is the empire itself at the mercy of that 
mighty tide of European civilisation to which it has long offered the 
sole and most serious obstacle:—and these “ Revelations”: will con- 
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: »potent that its living waters set in from the: shores: of that 
antain-head of all true freedom in modern times—our own En 
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no. insignificant stream to that ever-gathering tide—a stream: 


’ 


’ 
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_{These, .“* Revelations of Russia” take something, indeed of an’ 


elementary character, and will be found as useful and available in.a statis- 
tical point of view as they are startling and soul-stirring in a moral one. 
Tian mae popular of ite chapters will be those which relate to the 
character and habits of the emperor, the position and prospects of the 
Russian nobility, and the manners, habits, and condition of the inhabit 
ants.,of St. Petersburg generally. But the portions most worthy the 
thoughtful reader's attention, are those which reveal the universal corrup- 
tion, which prevails among Russian officials,—from the highest judicial 
fenoniannry to the meanest door-keeper ; the spirit and constitution of the 
Secret Police ; the constitution and actual condition of the Army and 
Nayy ; and a large portion of the details which relate to the remote pro- 
vinees of the empire, and the mighty elements that are there silently but 
surely, working, either to the downfall or the still more extended develop- 
ment (as the case may be) of this vast but still infant empire. A few 
brief. glimpses are all we can further afford of these enn 5 topics ; and 
we shall take them in the order in which they are noted above. And first 
of the first great cause, as well as consequence, of Russian absolutism— 
on whom all the evil, and, it must be confessed, much of the good, which 
belong to and await her people, turn: the Emperor Nicholas. Here is a 
fragment only of the most comprehensive estimate of his character that 
has. yet been given to the world : 


The Emperor Nicholas has not the brutal instincts of the Tsar Peter the 
First, any more than his talents; he has not the disordered passions of the 
lustful Catherine, his grandmother, any more than her brilliant intellect and 
her innate liberality ; he has not the fitful ferocity of Paul, his murdered sire, 
any more than his enthusiastic generosity ; neither has he the irresolute, im- 
pressionable nature of Alexander, his brother and predecessor, nor Alexander's 
benevolence of intention. 

Tf the Emperor Nicholas had been born in the place of Peter, he is the 
man to have'shut himself up with his slaves, in the isolation of a Chinese 
despot, although he might never have cut off heads with his own hand, or pre- 
sided at the impalement of his enemies. 

Incapable of the vices of his grandmother, he would never, like her, have 
turned his imperial palaces into temples of the Venus Meretrix ; but he is 
equally incapable, either of allowing his subjects, like his bold progenitrice, 
the liberty which did not immediately impede the march of her government, 
or of conceiving the idea of giving them liberal institutions—a project which 
the intoxication of her pleasures and successes caused her to postpone until 
too late, but not to abandon. He is not the man to shoot for a wager a fe- 
male'slave working in his garden, like his brother Constantine, any more than 
to have given up, like Constantine, any empire to dry the tears of a woman. 
He would not, like Alexander, for the sake of seeing his favourite smile, have 
allowed them to tyrannise over his subjects on their own account,any more than, 
he would, like Alexander, have advocated a charter for the French people, 
although to be given without prejudice to his own autocratic rights, but in sa- 
crilegious precedent against the right divine of princes. 

On the whole, therefore, Nicholas is neither better nor worse than the 
average of his predecessors, inclusive of the great Tsar who first made Russia 
European ; but he has done, and he bids fair to do, more injury to mankind 
than all of them put together. Without, perhaps, the genius or the boldness 

































to have lanane. thew: mery subsliary, part in. any uations of 

life, he was calculated, when placed by the chances of birth in pos- 

session of such power, and at the head of such a system, to push it to its ex- 

tremest limits. He possesses, besides his singleness of purpose, precisely the 

of moral courage, of obstinacy, of intellect, to allow him to use 

means in his power, in the most effective manner, to attain this end, and 
witha] the exaggerated self-veneration to induce him to do so. 


‘Next let us hear a word of the Russian nobility. 


The first of these classes, more polished than civilised, generally given to 
licentiousness and extravagance, and crushed by a sense of its hum ng con- 
dition, is insignificant by its want of spirit and numbers, and by the fact of a 
paramount influence, which destroys that which it once possessed over its 
serfs, and which it has not even the means of counteracting by the dissemina- 
tion amongst them of such enlarged and liberal ideas as its own comparative 
civilisation might suggest, and which might weaken the power of that arbitrary 
sunny which is weighing it down, though without strengthening its own. 

ts members must therefore naturally bear in their hearts a bitter enmity to 
the oriental despotism which crushes them to the dust. At tlie close of the 
late Emperor Alexander’s reign, they made a final effort to shake off this galling 
tyranny, and the numerous secret societies which were conspiring against the 
ial authority, included in their ranks some scion of every noble family in 
the empire, and with each were the hearts and wishes of the stock to which he 
belonged. These efforts terminated in a hasty and pusillanimously conducted 
aneee at rebellion on the accession of the present emperor, but he over- 
turned it by his energy, and has since kept his heel upon the throats of the 
helplessly prostrate aristocracy who attempted to subvert his autocratic 
power. 

This hatred is not, however, perceptible to the casual observations of the 
traveller; and few lips dare utter it ina state where, Venice-like, the very walls 
have ears, and it is only on a more intimate acquaintance that he can catch the 
accent of these universal curses, “ not loud, but deep.” The conquered nobi- 
lity may therefore now be considered harmlessly inimical to the imperial 
crown, 


The chapter on “St. Petersburg and its Inhabitants” is the most 
amusing in the book, and, of itself alone, would form a sufficiently com- 
prehensive guide to the ordinary traveller visiting that city. But our 
space will not admit of extracts from this portion of the work. It is with 
its “* Revelations” that we have chiefly to do. Here is one of them,— 
touching the operations of the Secret Police : | 


There is.a lady still living, who was stepping out of her carriage in her ball- 
dress, when she was quietly handed into a sledge—her destination was Siberia. 
When the long journey was accomplished, she was located—she knew not in 
what region or government—in a hut, containing two rooms, each divided from 
the other, and Tipding into two separate yards, each a few paces square, and 
surrounded by a high wall, which only admitted the light of heaven. A sen- 
tinel was mounting guard outside the walls; her coarse food was brought by 
a silent jailer, and here she remained for two years. At the expiration of this 
term, the door of the yard was one day opened, and a prisoner was thrust in to 
her, who turned out to be a Polish nobleman, who had been long confined in 
the adjoining cell, but was now removed to make room for another. In this 
room, or den, she lived with her unfortunate companion for twelve years more, 
ignorant alike of the spot of earth she was inhabiting, and of the cause of her 


wang Paniahed thither. One morning her door was thrown open, an:| a voice 
for number so-and-so, by which, in the rare intervals of months and 


even years elapsing between the occasions on which her jailers answered her or 
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ke to her, they had been accustomed to address her. She stepped forward 
the door was closed, without her even having time to take leave of her 
a atom she never saw again ; she was hurried into a ; she 

aced the journey of many months, and one night found herself in the o 
of the grand master of police ; a little cupboard was thrown open, and she 
presented with the identical ball-dress which had been taken from her on the 
night of her exile ; the jewels indeed were gone, but there was not a bow, a 
flower, or a piece of lace of its blackened and faded frippery wanting ; even 
the withered nosegay and the fan, in which a long generation of spiders or 
brown beetles had nestled, were carefully restoredtoher. She was thencefor- 
ward at liberty. 

This lady never knew the cause of her punishment, or of its cessation. “And 
did you never make the inquiry?” “ What, be so long in Siberia, and not yet 
have learned discretion!” “ And what was said on your reappearance in 
society?” Nothing; those who had known me formerly made no comment ; 
to those who inquired, Who is Madame ——? where is she from ? where has 
she always lived? it was simply answered, ‘ Madame —— demeure depuis beau- 
coup d’annees sur ses terres’—She has long been buried amidst her estates.” 


. Here are two or three more : 


During the administration of the late police-master, a personage of consider- 
able importance discovered, on stepping into his sledge, that he had either lost 
his pocket-book containing two thousand roubles, or been robbed of it. He 
app ied to one of the police officers, insisting that it should be found. The 

ice-major asked for a description of it, and of the numbers of the notes. 

€ was answered, that the latter were unknown, and that no distinct recollec- 
tion of the pocket-book was entertained, further than that it was a new red 
one, and that it certainly contained the sum in question. An hour after, the 
Freee mayor returned triumphantly ; he had placed the thief in custody, and 

e restored the pardite book with its contents untouched, to its illustrious 
owner, who passed a warm eulogium on the activity and zeal of the body to 
which the major belonged, and probably recommended him for promotion. The 
next day, however, his Highness felt something hard in the lining of his fur 
pelisse, which, on examination, proved to be the original pocket-book, with its 
notes, which had slipped through a rent in the soli, and which the police- 
man had:pretended to restore to him ; the hopes of his patronage and the fear 
of displeasure, having been considered worth a sacrifice of two thousand 
roubles ! 


SPaee 


. * * # 


The following occurrences, made known by the merest chance, and which 
took place two winters ago, which will furnish evidence of some of the foul 
deeds attributed to the guardians of public security. Three Russian merchants, 
who had been enjoying copious potations, were returning home very much the 
worse for liquor, and one of them was so far intoxicated, that his compantons 
were obliged to leave him in the custody of the boutouchnik, or watchman. In 
the course of a few hours, when they were a little sobered, regretting what 
they had done, they went back to fetch him, but the boutouchnik, and 
the two police soldiers declared that he had gone away long since. They 
were about to depart, satisfied of the truth of this statement, when one 
of them espied the boots and of his missing friend, which he immediately 
recognised. In consequence of the suspicions excited by this circumstance, 
they repaired to the grand master of police, in whose office they had some 
friend, through the intercession of whom orders were obtained that an imme- 
diate search should be made of the boudtke, or watch-house. Although the 
body of their companion was not at first forthcoming, his clothes, together 
with those of many other individuals, were discovered in possession of the bou- 
touchnik and his assistants, and a hole was at last perceived, which communi- 
cated from the interior of the watch-house with the canal, near which it was 
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situated. Here the remains of the murdered man were discovered ; and in the 
course of thei whith ensued, it was elicited that a wholesale sys- 
tem of murder had long been carried on in the watch-box, by its guardians, 
who werein league with the waiters of a neighbouring tavern, who, When any 
of their guests were sufficiently intoxicated, caused them. to be conveyed away 
by the boutouchnik, who, after murdering them, stripped the bodies, which 
were cast through this hole below the ice of the wie where, long before it 
ie athe they would be carried away by the current. Me BG 
Ui assassinations were daily eon in a little wooden box, scarce ten 
feet in'diameter, in the Nevsky Prospect, the most populous street in St. 
Petersburg, and which is generally as much crowded as the upper‘end of Ox- 
ford-street, in. London. The guilty parties were punished with the’ knout ; 
but the whole circumsiance acquired more than usual notoriety from ‘the fact, 
that the emperor, to whose ears it came, caused some of the waiters: who 
were accessories, to be flogged before the windows of all the tavern-keepers. ot 
the quarter. But for this it might never have transpired beyond the walls 


of the chast. . 


We must stop here, and may well do so, as the book will unquestionably 
be read by all classes ;—by the thoughtful, for the terrible picture it con- 
veys of a despotism which has no principle, no limits, and no rule, be- 

ond the personal will and interest of the despot; and, by the idle, for a 
dy of mingled anecdote, descriptiony ‘personal portraiture, and living 
and moving sketches of society, manners, and modes of being, that are 
stranger than the fictions of romance, yet evidently as true as an obser- 
vant eye and a skilful hand can make them. . 





THE LAND OF PROMISE.* 


Tue Baroness de Calabrella has here put forth a strong claim upon the 
consideration of the public, which we cannot doubt for a moment will be 
appreciated as itdeserves. Talent is pretty sure of obtaining its fair esti- 
mation—particularly such talent as we have always most readily acknow- 
ledged belongs to this accomplished lady—but when it is found seeking 
service in the cause of benevolence, as in the gratifying instance before 
us, fervently indeed ought we to welcome its appearance, and truly ex- 
alted in the scale of merit ought we to estimate its value. Under.the 
title of the Land of Promise,” the baroness has written a graceful 
narrative, full of touching interest, with a moral which we hope will have 
a due effect on its numerous readers, and. she has published it, with a 
liberality which does her infinite credit, in aid of the funds of that excel- 
lent institution known as the “St. Ann’s Society,” for the fancy fair 
which they held last month. We trust that a considerable item in the 
day’s ie resulted from the sale of this admirable production, which we 
cannot do better than recommend for general perusal. 





* The Land of Promise. A Tale written by the Baroness-de Calabrella for the 
Fancy Fair held in aid of the St. Ann’s Society. 
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THE DRAMA. 


{HE STEWARD*—THE COURT OF RAVENNA}—THE WIDOW 
“es > AND HER SUITORS{—GAWYIM HONOR § 


' Ip the English Drama be in its decadence, it must be in quality, cer- 
tainly not in quantity, that the deficiency will be found to exist. Any 
contrary theory Mr. Webster’s late experiment has gone far to disprove; 
and, indeed, we question whether the press was ever more prolific of dra+ 
matic effusions in the high and palmy days of Melpomene and Thalia 
than it‘is now, when the votaries of unhappy deities have scarce @ 
theatre to worship in, or a company equal to the worthy celebration of 
their rites. Our table is at this moment furnished with offerings to 
the sisters so numerous, as to make reference to all impossible, se- 
lection difficult. We take therefore the first four that present themselves, 
and place their names at the head of this article. 

The scene of the first on our list, “The Steward,” is laid in Seville 
and its neighbourhood. A jealous nobleman, on strong suspicion, turns 
his wife and the infant whom he supposes to be the offspring of her in- 
fidelity, from his castle; the mother reaches a convent, where she dies, 
but the child is adopted, and brought up by the assumed partner of her 
guilt, and eventually becomes his heir. The vengeance of the unhappy 
victim to the green-eyed monster is not, however, yet appeased ; to per- 
fect it, he assumes the name of Baptiste, and sheabea thors does not 
exactly appear—the situation of confidential steward to Giulio, the 
young object of his hate. In this situation he, by false representations 
as to the extent of his resources, induces his new master to run through his 
estate, and involves him in debt, with all its consequent unpopularity. 
His victim has, however, still a chance in the affection of a wealthy 
heiress'to whom he is affianced ; this hope “ The Steward” endeavours 
to destroy also, through the instrumentality of his eldest son Isidor, who is 
himself madly in love with the object of his brother's passion. At length, 
in the exultation of partial success, he betrays his malignant sear 
pretiaturely, insults the memory of Giulio’s mother, and is severely 
wounded in a rencontre by him, to whom, in his supposed dying mo- 
ments, he discovers their connexion, leaving him in the unpleasant dilem- 
ma of believing either his mother guilty or himself a parricide. To es- 
cape the myrmidons of “Old Father Antic the Law,” hooted on by Isi- 
dor, Giulio now flies to the mountains, and joins a band of Guerillas, 
headed by the notorious Santos Ladron, who, in open rebellion against 
the authorities, is avenging the murder of his own mother and brother 
by making war against the families of his political opponents. ‘The 
éastle in which the lady of Giulio’s love resides, is one marked out by 
him for attack, and the latter accepts the command of the expedition 
with the view of preserving her. The band is repulsed, and their new 
leader taken, when finding that his mistress is about to be forced into a 





* The Steward: a Drama in Five Acts. By Henry Spicer, with other Poems. 
int The Court of Ravenna: a Comedy. By the Author of the “* Robber’s 
ve,” 
; The Widow and her Suitors: a Play in Five Acts. By T. Menzies Hamilton 
Gawyim Honor: a Tragedy. 
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marriage with Isidor, in the hope of preventing it, he, after some strug- 
gles, agrees to‘accept life and liberty, on the condition of leading the 
soldiers to the haunts of his late comrades. Arrived among the moun- 
tain fastnesses of the , and having thus “kept the word of promise 
to the ear,” Giulio sudd Aaraagte, Bee by the di of a pistol, 
and brings on an engagement in which, notwithstanding his device, the 
band are after all annihilated. Ladron alone escapes, liberating his false 
friend by the way, but finding afterwards from his own confession ‘that 
he has been the author of the surprise, makes an appointment with him 
to exact satisfaction for such treachery at the point of the sword. Giulio 
avails himself of the interval to interrupt the approaching nuptials, while 
the fictitious Steward, who is not dead of his wounds, receiving from the 
confessor who attends him, proofs (not very substantial ones by the 
way,) of the falsehood of his suspicions against his late Jady’s virtue, now 

resses his remorse, and prevails on all parties to: make his wronged 
son happy in the object of his choice. The dwello, however, has yet to 
“come off,” as the gentlemen of the Fancy term it, and, “The Wolf of 
Spain” mortally wounding his antagonist in the encounter, Giulio dies in 
ig one of his betrothed, who, as in dramatic duty bound, expires upon 

The plot of this piece is, as will be seen from the foregoing sketch, 
neither very artificial nor very intricate; but neither is it confused, while 
setting aside the original improbability of the “ Steward’s” adopting so 
very absurd and problematical a mode of revenge ; the incidents arise 
naturally out of each other, the “business” never flags, and the dénowement 
is not unhappily managed. Then for more positive merit, the dialogue, 
never cold or tedious, is generally above mediocrity, and frequently soars 
into absolute poetry. The author’s ear is strictly correct, and his rhythm 
perfect, which, whatever might be the fate of this drama on the boards, 
must always produce a very favourable impression in the closet; there, 
indeed, it can scarcely fail to please, though from the want of what are 
technically termed “situations,” and that decided prominence of imdivi- 
dual character which the histrionic “Stars” of these days are in the habit 
of exacting before they will accept a part, we question whether it would 
produce as much effect in representation as it is caleulated to secure in 
the perusal. The general impression which it leaves with us is, that Mr. 
Spicer is fully capable of producing a much superior play ; while even 
from the present specimen he is fairly entitled to a very respectable rank 
among modern dramatists. The following description of the arrival of 
the discarded wife at her asylum, need not shrink from a comparison with 
Old Norval’s narrative :— 
































Upon this same eve 
Of Saint Theresa, twenty winters gone, 
A lady, faint with grief and travel, fell 
Before our convent-gate. The night was wild, 
And as we bore the pallid sufferer in, 
The fierce storm raged behind, as loth to lose 
Its helpless prey. No common pilgrim she. 
Her robes were costly fashion’d ; on her hands 
Sparkled rich gems ; but close to her true heart 
Lay hid the dearest, wrapp’d in many folds, 
That left her own breast bare to the scolding winds, 
Nestled a tender child. Comfort and food 
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We gave; and soon the little frozen flower 
Won back its blooming life: but nought might save 
The mother. In her secret soul she bore 
A wound that smiled at human surgery. 
She died ! 
The miscellaneous poems which fill up the yolume—one entitled the 
“¢ Wizard” ially—possess the same merit of rhythm and melody in 
no common degree. | 
“The Court of Ravenna” comes next to hand. It is a “ Comedy” 
which, if its not. being “descriptive of modern manners,” had not neces- 
sarily disqualified it from competition for the Webster prize, might, in 
other respects, if all tales be true, have afforded a less infliction on the 
patience of the judges than the great majority of those submitted to 
their criticism. It is not without spirit or humour ; its great defect is 
the startling resemblance which the events that took place at the Court 
of Ravenna, in Duke Charles's time, bear to certain which oc- 
curred at that of Illyria during the reign of the good Duke Orsino, of 
musical memory. Like him, we thought we had got to 


































' That strain again, 
And like him also, came rapidly to the conclusion, 


Enough! no more— 
*Tis not so sweet now as it was before. 


At both these courts, it seems, there flourished a certain jolly, riotous, 
tipsy knight, having a foolish one in tow, whom he made an ass of while 
he borrowed his money. At both did the jolly and silly knights afore- 
said join with the maid and man in a plot to mystify a coxcombical 
steward, and make him believe his mistress to be in love with him, which 
they as happily accomplished.—Here is sympathy for you! —At both too 
did the sovereign employ a lady in boy’s clothes, whom he believed to be 
a page, to go and woo his mistress for him, and at both courts did the said 
pevedo-page eventually exchange her trunk hose for the —_ ermine.— 

ould you desire better sympathy ?—Then the aforesaid jolly old knight, 
like another jolly old knight, who flourished at the court of our Henry 
the IVth, takes tis ease at his inn, runs in debt with his hostess, and if he 
does not make her “fain to pawn her plate,” induces her to “sell her 
postchaise and horses” in order to supply his necessities ; and both by the 
same promise, which neither has a thought of fulfilling, silence her re- 
monstrances with the hope of her being made “my lady.” The principal 
difference is that at the Boar’s Head in East Cheap Sir John “addicts 
himself to sack,” and only throws out a loose hint of the possibility of 
=. geadep , at some future period, recourse to nye ye _— Sir Wil- 
iam, at the Swan in Ravenna, prefers “ port,” o nises 

2 a <a mr of 


-“Morrison’s Pills!” As we have given a specimen of t 
Mr. Spicer, it is but fair to give one also of the “ Author of the Robber’s 


Cave.” Paulina (the page) thus acquaints Isabella, the duke’s beloved, of 
the mode in which she received her commission : : 
Hark! and I'll tell you in your little ear— 


There was a man who came here to make love, 
And like a foolish fellow blubbering went, 
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And when he got home he blubber'd there ; 
And when he went to court he blubber’d there ; 
So says the duke,’ tis strange that you thus blubber. 
Not strange, says he, for I love isabel, 
And she won't have me. Quoth the duke, although 
She is not worth your tears, I'd like to have her, 
M she wanted me ; go, sirrah, to her 
Tell her I love her. 
The resemblance in the incidents we have alluded to are, we dare say, 
as unintentional as they are striking. From the prose portions 
of his dialogues (by far the best) the author has evidently read much 
our early dramatists, and, as Sheridan very truly observed, 
“Faded ideas float in the imagination like half-forgotten dreams, till 
fancy becomes icious of her offspring, and doubts whether she has 
created or adopted,” Pereant qui ante nos nostra dixere. 
“The Widow and her Suitors” is scarcely a fair subject for criticism. 
It was avowedly written for an entertainment given by a party of 
amateurs to their friends, and was represented by them a short time since 
at Miss Kelly's theatre. In pieces composed for such a pu it will 
readily be apprehended that what our leading tragedians and comedians, 
as we “ag or ve said, consider a defect, viz., the want of that Prepon 
derating importance in some one particular character which is to all 
the others into the shade, becomes a positive merit ; there is an histrionic 
republicanism among “ private ormers’” which renders the promi- 
nence of one part di le to those who enact the others, and makes 
it a difficult task for the “manager” (in ral falsely so called) to 
“east” any play, save those of Sheridan and a few others, in which every 
part is a gem, without giving mortal offence to the subordinates. . This 
merit, as well as some others, the piece before us unquestionably possesses ; 
it is for the most part smartly written, and has one or two good situa- 
tions, but, as here printed, it is much too long for representation, re- 
trenchment in action having been, no doubt, one of those “alterations” 
alluded to in the preface. The story is almost told by the title, and 
turns upon the devices of various lovers to secure the hand of a rich and 
fair =" who of course eventually bestows be n the most de- 
serving Mr. Hamilton possesses man uisites for 
success in this style of composition, but he Hang Ry ay above all 
we would recommend him to have an eye in hig next essay to professional 
rather than to amateur embodyings of his flights of fancy ; many a valu- 
able hint and hit is often, he may be assured, derived by an author from 
the — the latter, if consulted, acts almost as invariably as a 
© Gawyim Hovor” is a German tale of the Crusades, in blank verse, 
not without merit as a poem, but with little other pretension to the title 
of a tragedy than that its catastrophe is melancholy, and the story is de- 
iled in dialogue. 














